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The use of alloy steels in modern hand tools is in- 
creasing. Many types of wrenches, pliers and miscel- 
laneous mechanics’ tools that were formerly made 
from carbon steels are now made from stronger, 
tougher alloy steels. 

Here as in other applications alloy steels have 
advantages that far outweigh their added cost. For 
instance, alloy steels provide deeper hardening with 
tougher back-up. They have higher fatigue-resistance 
and give better torque values. They have the proper- 
ties that simplify heat-treatment and smooth out 
production curves. 

Bethlehem manufactures the full line of AISI alloy 


* BETHLEHEM ALLOY STEELS 
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steels used by the hand-tool and allied industries. 
From start to finish the uniformity of these steels is 
rigidly controlled. Close metallurgical supervision 
and careful furnace practice assure the high quality 
needed for the most exacting uses. 

Full information on alloy steels, their treatment, and 
their application to your product will be supplied by 
Bethlehem metallurgists. Write us in detail. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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\\ AERO-CRANE | 








e AUTO TRUCK MOBILITY 
e ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 
e AIR-OPERATED CLUTCHES 
e SAFETY HOIST BRAKES 
e BALANCED WEIGHT 

e SIMPLE, POWERFUL DESIGN 
OPERATED, TRAVELED 


VT UMmSIa7 127i) 426° «EIGHT MODELS 
THE CRANEMAN’S SEAT 





ITHOUT fatigue, and all day long, one man, with an Aero-Crane, does the 
work of 4 or 5 men—gets your material onto the stockpile and out 
again at minimum cost. With the Aero-Crane one man handles 200 to 1000 Ib. loads that eat 
up the time of a yard crew. 
Designed for rapid yard work, the Aero-Crane goes anywhere a truck can go. You can travel 
it light or loaded with boom in any position. Tough-built, with anti-friction bearings through- 
out, electric welded construction, non-burn clutches, Air-controls, Aero-Crane keeps going 
free of breakdowns—pays for itself in saved man-hours. 
Built in a range of eight models. Capacities of 3,500 to 60,000 Ibs. at 12 foot radius. Diesel 
or gasoline powered. 


CATALOG 73 GIVES THE DETAILS. SEND FOR IT. , i 


0 RTO CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
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MACWHYTE 
WIRE ROPES 


..-all job-proved...assure you the 














MACWHYTE PREFORMED AND NON-PRE- 
FORMED INTERNALLY LUBRICATED WIRE 
ROPES...MONARCH WHYTE STRAND Wire 
Rope...Special Traction Elevator Rope...Stainless 
Steel Wire Rope...Monel Metal Wire Rope...Galva- 
nized Wire Rope... Spring-lay Wire Rope... Atlas 
Braided Wire Rope Slings, Hi-Fatigue Aircraft Cables, 
Assemblies and Tie-Rods. Catalozs on request. 


Make 


MACWHYTE 


your headquarters for 


WIRE ROPE 


and SLINGS 
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correct rope for your equipment 


When you use the correct wire rope, 
both the rope and your equipment last 
longer, cost less to operate. Macwhyte 
consulting engineers willcheck your 
equipment and recommend the wire 
rope specifically engineered for your 
job. Ask your Macwhyte distributor, 
or write Macwhyte Company. 


MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE 


Manufactured by Macwhyte Company 
2912 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Mill Depots: New York 
Fort Worth 


San Francisco + 


+ Pittsburgh - 
+ Portland -> 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 


Minneapolis - Seattle 


Distributors throughout the U.S.A. and other countries 











Dept. of Useless Production 


We think one of the most interest- 
ing little tales of this industry of 
ours has to do with a production run 
on a@ certain small part. This gadget 
is made on an automatic screw ma- 
chine, and has been in more or less 
continuous production for the past 
seventeen years. Of course there are 
many such parts, some with much 
longer runs than 17 years, but this 
one is different. Millions of these 
parts have been made, and they’re all 
useless. So far, nobody has been 
able to find any application for them 
whatever. Sounds like something out 
of an O. Henry story, or maybe it’s 
worthy of a Thurber, but in reality, 
this little gadget without a use serves 
a very important purpose. It’s a test 
piece, utilizing all common operations 
of a modern six-spindle automatic 
screw machine, and it’s the basis of 
continuous tests on machinability be- 
ing carried on by Republic Steel 
Corp. The Republic metallurgists 
have made these little gadgets out 
of all standard and many special 
analyses of steel, keeping all sorts 
of records, with the aim of learning 
more about machinability and ma- 
chine performance. 


Puzzle Corner 


We've had so many questions and 
protests on the cow-and-grass puzzle 
that we will have to break down here 
and now and devote a little space to 
the solution given and the method 
used. The problem, you'll recall, was 
published here Sept. 15, and said that 
six cows eat all the grass on ten 
acres in 16 weeks or 18 cows in eight 
weeks. How many cows eat all the 
grass on 40 acres in six weeks, the 
grass growing all the time. The 
answer was given here Sept. 29 as 88 
cows, and here's how we did it: First 
of all, six cows can eat all the grow- 
ing grass on ten acres, and in addi- 
tion in sixteen weeks eat the accumu- 
lated grass. Therefore, 24 cows can 
eat the growing grass on 40 acres 
and in addition, eat the accumulated 
grass in 16 weeks. Our problem then 
becomes one of finding out how many 
additional cows are needed to finish 
all the grass off in six weeks. We'll 
let the 24 cows eat the growing 
grass. Then, if six cows eat 10 acres 
in six weeks, 24 cows eat 40 acres in 
16 weeks or 48 cows eat 40 acres in 8 
weeks or 64 cows eat 40 acres in 6 
weeks. Remember, they’re eating only 
the grown grass—-we already have 24 


the Scenes... 


eating the growing gracs. That 
means our two groups of cows total 
88, the number required to eat both 
the grown and the growing grass on 
40 acres in six weeks. We hope this 
removes all skepticism, but we’re 
fairly sure that it won’t. And now to 
a couple of other little matters. 
Seems that the printer crossed us up 
and we weren't reading the proof too 
carefully on the last part of the an- 
swer to that problem of nines in our 
October 13 issue. The last part, 
which equals 20, should be nine plus 
nine, or eighteen, divided by nine- 
tenths—but the way it was set up, it 
seemed to read nine plus nine-ninths, 
which of course equals ten. Hope 
that straightens out all who wrote in 
about it. And while we’re on the 
subject of puzzles and cleaning up all 
beck business, there were 47 trains 
passed in the puzzle of two weeks 
back, while we journeyed from Per- 
terba to Polatchka. 


Can You Bear It? 


Our editor-in-charge-of-New Eng- 
land, L. E. Browne, has been burning 
the roads and the oil of late, prepar- 
ing a new opus which has an impor- 
tant bearing on the metalworking in- 
dustry. In fact, the whole thing has 
to do with bearings—the antifriction 
kind. It’s a basic roundup on the 
subject, covering all the various 
types and their applications. We 
think this is an important contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of many of you 
readers who need to know about this 
highly technical subject but who 
can’t afford to spend as much time 
digging into the sources of informa- 
tion as Brownie has. Starts in this 
issue, so don’t miss it. 


In Re: Inflation 


After reading about that first post- 
war display of Rolls Royce cars in 
New York a couple of weeks back, 
we think we’ll rush right out and 
help send a few more dollars ex- 
change to Britain. What’s $20,000. 
more or less, for a car? And in the 
same breath, we'll mutter that those 
new Scottish tweeds are real nice, 
too, at $165 per suit. Won’t we look 
real nice, driving away from the 
sheriff in our RoHs and wearing our 
new tweeds? 


(Editorial Index—page 55) 
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It isn't the magnesia... 





Exclusive Agents in Canada: 
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IT’S THE 


AGNESIA has long been con- 
sidered as the most valuable 
component of a hearth refractory. 
Actually it is not magnesia by 
chemical analysis, but periclase, 
the crystalline form of magnesia, 
which provides the high resistance 
to erosion that steelmakers require. 
Conventional grain magnesites 
have a high magnesia content, but 
require the addition of large 
amounts of open hearth slag to 
permit: sintering. Installation is 
slow, laborious and expensive. Per- 
iclase content of the completed 
hearth is diluted by the large, un- 
evenly distributed slag additions. 
Basifrit, the original “quick set- 
ting” magnesite, eliminates these 
deficiencies. Its composition in- 





PERICLASE 


cludes a refractory calcium silicate 
bond and a coalescing agent, cal- 
cium ferrite. Calcium silicate is 
compatible with the usual lime- 
rich slags encountered in the basic 
steelmaking process, and calcium 
ferrite, formed in Basifrit during 
manufacture, permits the refrac- 
tory to set rapidly at normal fur- 
nace operating temperatures. 

As a result of these designed 
properties, a Basifrit hearth takes 
but half the time required to install 
a conventional magnesite-and-slag 
hearth. All the magnesia in Basi- 
frit is in the form of periclase, the 
key factor responsible for the ex- 
cellent performance of Basifrit 
hearths, scores of which are still 
in use after 15 to 20 years of service. 
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Baste Refracto Ue) Incorpo vated 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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Increased Strength 
and Ductility in 
Mechanically Worked 
Steel with 


FERROCARBO-|S 


Comparative tests prove that deoxidizing 
with FERROCARBOSS improves strength 
and ductility in mechanically worked steel. 
Many steel users report values for elongation 
and reduction of area are frequently cut in 
half when tensiles are made transverse to 
working direction. 


Physical properties are decidedly better. Im- 
provement in transverse physicals is particu- 
larly noteworthy. It is brought about by the 


unique manner in which FERROCARBO-S 
deoxidation proceeds i in molten steel. 


Metallographic studies show this deoxidizing 
reaction reduces the number of inclusions. 


FERROCARBO:SS is an efficient, economical ladle deoxidizing agent used in making higher 


quality open hearth and electric furnace steel. 


ramen. Stee edi ai 














Of even more importance in mechanically 
worked steel, stringers and segregations are 
practically eliminated. The few inclusions 
remaining are dispersed at random through- 
out the solidified ingot. Greater ductility and 
strength result. 


Our metallurgists are well equipped to fur- 
nish detailed information. They are prepared 
(Oo Cooperate with you in pointing out spe- 
cific advantages of FERROCARBOSS in your 
operations. Call them in for a discussion 
at your convenience. Address your request 
to Department J-117, The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 


FERROCARBO Distributors: Kerchner, Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Birmingham; 


Add 
FERROCARBO-S 


to molten steel 
and get : 


Thorough Deoxidation 


Prolonged Increase in 
Fluidity 

Reduction in Number of 
Inclusions 


improved Quality of Fine 
Grained Steel 


Increased Ingot Yield 
Greater Strength 
improved Ductility 


Increased Hardenability 
and Creep Strength 











Miller and Company, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 


‘Carborundum” and “Ferrocarbo” are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by T he Cas hanaiealiiad Company 
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Are two of the outstanding features of the 


LOMBARD 


EXTRUSION PRESSES 


Lombard 4-Column Hydraulic Extrusion Presses are 
a development of a leading industrial engineering 
organization, furnished as a self-contained, compact 
unit facilitating original installation and re-arrange- 
ment to production lines as requirements demand. Be- 
cause of the simplicity of design and operation, plus 
rugged construction, low cost of maintenance is as- 
sured. Lombard Presses are designed and built to meet 
the specific application and are installed and put into 
operation under specialized supervision of the Lombard 
Corporation Engineers. Equipment is furnished with 
direct feed pump unit. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Mechanical Punch and Forming Presses e Complete Hydraulic Systems 
Intensifier Systems © Complete Plant Design © Complete Construction 
and Installation of Industrial Buildings and Machinery 
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LOMBARD CORPORATION 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Presses 
EMPIRE BUILDING - YOUNGSTOWN 3. OHIO 
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Aucther New Britain 
Automatic with 


Accurate and Fast — Cam 


Featuring 1. An endless variety of contours 3, Through positive cam action, tool approaches on | 
or combinationsmaybegenerated rapid traverse to within .005 of the work and | 
with a single-point tool. Besides all the regular jobs of _ immediately starts to feed. Tool may cut on feed-in or 

straight precision boring and turning, facing and drawback stroke, or both for sak and finish cuts. 
chamfering, it will produce lands, recesses, flanges, On return stroke, tool jumps clear eliminating drag 
steps, counterbores, and radii. off marks. When moving between intermittent or 


successive cuts, tool goes into rapid traverse. 


2. A disc type cam for each table gives positive action 


consistently throughout the day — from the first to 4, Uniform temperature, anti-friction bearin 
the last piece — uninfluenced by temperature changes. super-precision spindles provide spindle speeds up to 





















NEW SAPEAIN 








THREE OTHER NEW MACHINES 


Latest additions to the New Britain line include: The new, faster, 
more powerful line of automatic screw machines designed to 
make the most of carbides on long and short runs, the Model 365, 
tool rotating, double end chucking machine — and the new line of ® 


automatic turret lathes. 
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and 


permanent 
accuracy 


A NEW LINE OF sz... BORING MACHINES 


oat See 


and Air Actuated 


gs, and 


7,500 RPM. Mechanical precision chucking 
operated by air cylinders. Neither chucking 
nor unchucking operation affects preload or 
position of spindle bearings. 


5. Only one dimension need be inspected on 
any one set-up, regardless of the number of 
diameters produced by any one single-point 
tool. Cams control and positively repeat from 
piece to piece. 





6. santa of machine depends entirely upon 
nature of job. Work may be rotated in pangs 
or mounted on table, loaded from the front of 
the spindle or through the spindle. Spindles 
may be raised, lowered, or separated. Two 
spindles are standard, but more may be added. 

hanging job set-up simply requires replacing 
two cams, setting tool for size and changing 
chucks, 
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THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 


NEW BRITAIN-GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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A MATTER OF PERCENTAGES 


jA| 


THE BALDWIN 


Qsroup 


Eulviluny of, THE BALDY 
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Your new Whitcomb locomotive will be available for 
service near 100% of every 24 hours. The average is 
between 92% and 98°%-—THAT’S HIGH. 


Your new Whitcomb will show a substantial decrease 
in operating and maintenance costs, around 50% less than 
the displaced steam job—THAT’S LOW. 


Your new Whitcomb will be dependable 100%, of the 
time, executing the toughest switching and hauling assign- 
ments quickly and efficientlh—THAT’S GOOD. 


And, if you will consult with Whitcomb engineers and 
place your haulage problem before them, they will recom- 
mend the locomotive best suited to your specific needs. 
Not too big or too powerful a locomotive, that would be 
extravagantly expensive to operate and maintain, nor one 
that is too small with too little power that couldn’t possibly 
do what you expect of it, but one THAT’S JUST RIGHT! 


DIESEL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 25 TO 95 TONS 
DIESEL MECHANICAL LOCOMOTIVES 3 TO 30 TONS 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
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THE INGALLS IRON WORKS CO., THE INGALLS SHIP- 
BUILDING CORP., The Steel Construction Co., Birming- 
ham Tank Co. Offices at BIRMINGHAM, Pittsburgh, New 
York and New Orleans. Shipyards at Pascagoula, Miss., 
and Decatur, Ala. Fabricating plants at Birmingham and 
Pittsburgh. 
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Some familiar tubular 
shapes cold formed in a 
Yoder roll forming ma- 
chine. Various kinds of 
tight or lock-type seams 
are formed in the 
same machine, without 
additional cost. 


A typical set of metal window frames and sash 
components entirely roll formed in a Yoder 
machine. An infinite variety of structural shapes 
for framing and covering metal buildings, hollow 
metal doors, roof and floor systems, partitions 
and paneling, etc. can be formed in any 
Yoder machine. 
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OF COLD-ROLL-FORMING... 


Series of Seven 


No. 5 
Conversion Cost 


Cold roll forming is recognized as 
by far the most economical mass 
production method available for con- 
verting flat rolled metal into struc- 
tural and ornamental shapes, pipe 
and tubing. This is because one 
machine, with one single operator, 
normally is capable of producing 
about 10,000,000 lineal feet per year. 


Even when the total footage to be 
produced is much smaller, and 
divided between a number of dif- 
ferent shapes, a great reduction in 
unit cost is obtainable by the use of 
cold roll formed sections. For in- 
stance, assume total operating time 
of only 100 days per year. Labor and 
overhead for this period will rarely 
exceed $3000.00. Add a like amount 
for annual interest and depreciation 
on a production of 3,800,000 feet, 
and the unit cost will be only 16 
cents per 100 feet. 


Coiled strip is here-being cold formed and curved in a Yod 
production line for use as circumferential framing members 
on Flying Fortresses, Stratoliners and other famous Boeing 
aircraft. (Courtesy Boeing Aircraft Co.) 
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Nor do frequent roll changes greatly 
affect the cost. The average time re- 
quired for changing rolls is from 3 
to 4 hours: At $5.00 per hour, this 
would mean 5 cents per 100 feet 
on one single day's production of 
about 38,000 feet. If the operation 
is continued for one week on the 
same section, this cost would gradually 
come down to one cent per 100 feet. 


It will be seen, therefore, that long 
runs, infrequent roll changes, and 
continuous operation, are not essen- 
tials to low unit cost. A machine 
may be operated on short runs, with 
frequent roll changes, and for much 
less than 100 days per year, and still 
be far more profitable than any 
other machine or method available. 


If you suspect that roll forming 
might prove practical anywhere in 
your scheme of production, you may 
consult us freely, and with the 
utmost assurance that our estimates 
and recommendations will be con- 
servative. No obligation, of course. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5502 Walworth Ave. @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 






ROLL FORMING, TUBE MILL AND 


SLITTING MACHINERY 





36 YEARS’ LEADERSHIP ¢ COILING « SLITTING « FORMING « EMBOSSING * CURVING * WELDING ¢ CUTTING-OFF 
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Quality components will be the buyer's surest guide to quality products in the 
new era of competition. Manufacturers who can stress the quality of essential ) 















components will have first claim on purchasers’ dollars. 





Industrial designers and engineers who specify Follansbee specialty steels are 


projecting Follansbee time-proved quality into their new products; they are 4 
helping to establish their products in a market where the buyer will be king. 

é 
It is true that Follansbee Steel products are still in short supply. But it is just as F 
true that the specifications for Follansbee specialty steels are rigidly maintained. 


Therefore, you can plan to use Follansbee steel in products now in the design 
stage. Just tell us what types and quantities you will need and when you will 
need them so that we can advise you as to availability. 


agra 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES PITTSBURGH 30, PA, 





Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. 
Sales Agents : Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Nashville, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and 
Montreal, Canada. Plants: Follansbee, W.Va., and Toronto, Ohio. Follansbee Metal Warehouses: Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Rochester, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. COLD ROLLED STRIP * ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS * SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 









LANDMATIC Head 


Increased Production Over 
Other Methods Used’... 


“Due to the rigidity and design of this tool, we have increased our production over 
previous methods used. One of our chief troubles in the past has been to hold the 
lead and taper of our threads while running at high production speeds. This has been 
eliminated with your head. We are called upon to make standard and extra long 
length threads. The taper attachment is ideal for this purpose," . . . writes Pittsburgh 
manufacturer. 


Sao Ua 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S.A. 
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THREADING MACHINERY—THREAD CUTTING DIE HEADS—COLLAPSIBLE TAPS 
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Monvfacturers of Wire Rope and Strand «+ Fittings «+ Slings * Screen, Hardware and Industrial Wire Cloth + Aerial Wire Rope Systems 
Hord, Annealed or Tempered High ond Low Carbon Fine ond Specialty Wire, Flat Wire, Cold Rolled Strip and Cold Rolled Spring Steel ° Ski Lifts 











... HOW much 1s 1 worth? 


Ss . WAS NINE YEARS before the first gasoline- 

= driven automobile in the United States was 
operated by C. E. Duryea that the Brooklyn 
Bridge was opened in 1883. This fabulous en- 
gineering achievement was the culmination of 
over 26 years of planning and building, of bold 
vision and heart-breaking struggle, by John A. 
Roebling and his son Washington. 





‘ But the steadfast confidence of father and son 

in the success of their amazing venture is vindi- 
J | cated daily by the modern traffic this world-famous bridge continues to carry now . . . 64 years later. 
- How much is that confidence worth to you today... and to the John A. Roebling’s Sons Com- 
: pany, now embarked on a multi-million dollar expansion program to meet the future’s challenge? 


Confidence is the driving power behind our efforts to make better products do better work for you. 


YOU CAN’T GO WRONG—IF YOU USE THE RIGHT “BLUE CENTER” ROPE 


* There’s no better way to save wire rope dollars than 

to use the right rope for your job. That means the right 
grade of steel, the correct construction, the proper size. 
And your choice is easy when you specify Roebling 
“Blue Center” Steel Wire Rope. 


In “Blue Center” you get what we feel sure is the 
finest rope steel made. Secondly, you have a wide range 
of constructions and sizes to choose from . . . in both 
preformed and non-preformed types. 


ai 


~~ 


Why not make the Roebling Field Engineer your 
right-hand man in selecting wire rope that will give you 
peak performance? Call him at our nearest branch office. : The RIGHT steel... 

The RIGHT construction... 
; The RIGHT size... 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY ; —FOR YOUR JOB! 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY as 





Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


0:0 270.5 OE. 6 CSO 88.06) 6406040666066 OES 


Electrical Wire and Cable D Suspension Bridges and Cables 
Aircord, Aircord Terminals and Air Controls . Lawn Mowers 
. 5 


A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 


ROEBLING 














Nowhere is there a better example of 


Washburn care and precision than in Eagle 


MUSIC WIRE. Our fey’ poll of 1-) CoM) (-1-) Gntol lo)-1- 


tolerances and care in handling, all make 


for superlative quality. 


WASHBURN 


WASHBURN WIRE CO., NEW YORK CITY 


CLEAN, - UNIFORM BILLETS—STRIP—RECTANGULAR, ROUND; FLAT RODS 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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HY-TEST Sofoty Shoes 


ARE FIRST CHOICE OF AMERICA’S LEADING 
SAFETY DIRECTORS 
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. SHOCK 
2 SN ABSORBING 
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NO RIPPING OR 
BINDING 
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STEEL SHANK 
pea eptione AUSTEMPERED 
support FULL-GEMMED 
SOLES OF THE ANCHOR FLANGE 
sf as pears: STEEL BOX 
INSOLE FINEST QUALITY ca 
MATERIALS 


FULL RANGE OF SIZES, TYPES AND STYLES 
FOR EVERY SAFETY NEED 










50 DIFFERENT TYPES 
9 DIFFERENT KINDS OF SOLES 
WIDTHS AA-EEE, SIZES 5-15 
5 LASTS (Dress & Work) 
WELT AND NAILED CONSTRUCTION 


HY-TEST DIVISION © INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY » ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI » EASTERN OFFICE » MANCHESTER, N. B. 


November 17, 1947 
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This was a real “problem” job, but the Carmet-insert draw die above solved -it. 
It not only stead. out 50% more stainless steel parts per day, all perfect com- 
pared with considerable spoilage before . . . it also produced 50,000 parts, with - 
no re-working, compared to less than 1000 parts for the total life of the die it 
replaced. Remarkable, .yes—but you can + 
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IS THIS ONE WAY TO CURB 
INCREASING FOOD PRICES? 


Foreign countries will need from 34 million to 
38 million tons of our foodstuffs within the next 
twelve months. Of that some 13’4 million tons 
(forty per cent) or $1,300,000,000 worth will be 
wheat. That’s a lot of wheat. In fact it will amount 
to 32 per cent, of our total crop for the year 


1947-1948. 


This is the greatest strain ever placed on 
our food production. It is 372 times the quantity 
of wheat we exported in 1936-1937, only 11 
years ago. 


Economists tell us that, for every $500,000,- 
000 of food we export this coming year, our own 
farm price index is going to rise 17 points. So 
that, based on our forthcoming wheat exports 
alone, we can expect to see a rise of 44 points 
in our domestic food price index by the Fall of 
1948. Include the values of the other foods we 
are sending abroad and the rise will be closer 
to 100 points. No one needs to explain what this 
increase is going to do to salaries and wages. 


We cannot solve this problem with food 
exports no matter how we increase them, for even 
if the entire world’s production of food could be 
restored to the normal of 1939 level, this would 
be inadequate to feed world population today. 
The reason is simple. This planet’s human beings 
—despite the slaughter of war—have increased 
at the rate of 20,000,000 a year for the past 


eight years. 


However, there is an answer. It can be found 
in heavy exports of farm machinery—especially 
tractors—during this coming winter and early 


spring. 


Europe alone is asking now for 12,000 
heavy tractors and 14,000 light tractors with 


which to plough and cultivate her fields. 


With one light tractor, European farmers 
can cultivate 50 acres of land, raise an average 
of 20 bushels of wheat. With one heavy tractor 
(using American methods of cultivation) they 
can handle 1,000 acres of land, raise 20,000 


bushels of wheat. 


If we can get the 26,000 needed tractors to 
Europe we can increase her grain production a 
conceivable 250,000,000 bushels—cut our own 
wheat exports 55%; curtail our rising price 


index. 


Europe cannot do it for herself. Indicative 
of her painfully slow recovery for example, is 
the fact that the first locomotive built in France 
since the war has just been delivered. It took 18 
months to build. Her tractor industry is in 
similar shape. 

By exercising wise foresight now we can 
hold our prices and our domestic economy in line. 


We can help the rest of the world help itself. 


eS tk 





CHARLES A. KOONS & COMPANY, EXPORTERS 


620 FIFTH AVENUE  -« 


Stee!-Machinery of ail descriptions 


November 17, 1947 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Cut-away of Greenlee Screw Machine 
showing combination cam-and-lead-screw- 
perated threading spindle in 5th position 








7 Cost-Saving Features i 


@ Cuts costs of producing parts 
requiring precision threads. 


@ Positive lead-screw feed in- 
sures uniform high-quality 
results. 


@ Reduces scrap losses. 


@ Simple design plus inter- 
changeable feature cuts equip- 
ment and re-tooling costs. 


@ Increases work handling ca- 
pacity. 


® Quick and easy adjustments 
Save set-up time. 


@ Easily adapted to old ma- 
chines at nominal cost. 


‘. a 














PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


GREENLEE 


_ © a 














NO SPECIAL CAMS OR SPEED GEARS REQUIRED — 
SIMPLE DESIGN SAVES TIME AND MONEY... 


Here at last is a screw machine development offering an economical 
solution to the problem of cutting precision threads at production speeds. 
This new cam-and-lead-screw-operated threading arrangement for the 
Greenlee “6” gives a rapid approach, accurate threading-in and threading- 
out, and a quick withdrawal. It speeds production and insures a uniform, 
high-quality thread with a very accurate lead. 

As illustrated, the Threading Spindle Drive Shaft “A”, which is driven 
by Splined Sleeve “B’’, is relieved of splines at its outer end. Driven at a 
constant speed, bronze Lead-Screw Nut “C” engages precision Lead 
Screw “D” to produce the necessary lead. Cam-operated Lever ‘“E” han- 
dies the rapid approach and quick withdrawal. Precise adjustments for 
depth are made by setting Spindle “F” on the threaded Drive Shaft “A”. 


Economical To Use = Completely Interchangeable 


To cut threads with different taps or chasers, it is only necessary to change the easily- 
removed lead screw and nut. Lead screws and nuts with different leads can be made 
to order in your own tool room and are easy to store. Thus, a wide variety of work 
can be handled, quickly and economically. Lead-screw threading operations can 
be handled in 3rd, 4th, and 5th positions. In addition, by simply removing the lead 
screw and nut, the Greenlee “6” can be quickly changed-over to handle ordinary 
jobs. No special cams or speed gears are required. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY 


Get facts on how you can speed up production, reduce scrap losses, 
and increase your work handling capacity with a Greenlee “6”. 
Conversion parts are available for all Greenlee Sixes now in 
use. To avoid delays, write now for full details. 


GREENLEE BROS. & CO. 


1931 MASON AVENUE 
ROCKFORD, @LLINOI!IS 





MULTIPLE-SPINDLE DRILLING, BORING, TAPPING MACHINES © AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINES © AUTOMATIC TRANSFER PROCESSING MACHINES 
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THE IRON ORE INDUSTRY 


has kept pace with the demands of science 
and industry in the production of ferrous 
metal. Through four great wars and through 
the greatest century of mechanical development in the 
history of mankind it has met and satisfied every 


demand that has been made upon it. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE « FERRO ALLOYS 
VESSEL TRANSPORTATION °« COAL 


ee i i a _IRON COMPANY 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING -¢- CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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GRANITE CITY STEEL 


_ The faciliti 
. have always 
use of the mos 
velop 
small enough to Pp 
to detail that is nece 
the finest quality 
America buys its 
— Granite City 


es of Granite City Steel Company 


been large enough to permit the 
t modern production methods de- 
ed by the industry. And they have been 
ermit the scrupulous attention 
ssary to the production of 
steel. That is why Middle 


fine quality steel by this name 


Steel. 


GRANITE eee 4 


STRIPLATES SG t 1 C 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS ee omp any 
COLD ROLLED SHEETS GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 

FETS 


HOT ROLLED SH 





PORCELAIN ENAMELING SHEETS = 
AINLESS-CLAD SHEETS AND PLATES => ¢ a cry STEEL 
TIN MILLPRODUCTS =, -? . @ a 

TERNE PLATE I< 


TIN PLATE ane 





DALLAS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
MEMPHIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MOLINE 
ST. LOUIS 
OKLAHOMA CITY 








“TOOL LIFE INCREASED 35% 





















































ooo wnen we switched to Tycol No. 675” 


Ss - HS 


. INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


Boston ¢ Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago ¢ Detroit 
Pittsburgh ¢ Philadelphia 
Tulsa - Cleveland 
San Francisco 


TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE « NEW YORK 4,8. ¥ 


—_ a 
_—-, — 
FH we 


November 17, 1947 


“Chips nolonger weld totools.. 
Tool regrindings reduced... 
Gum deposits eliminated... 


No more trouble with rust...” 


These are a few advantages ob- 
served at one large plant using 
Tycol No. 675 Heavy Duty Cut- 


ting Oil. You, too, will find that 


Tycol No. 675’s demonstrated 
superiority will help you increase 
. cut costs. . 


production . . . pro- 


duce finer, tarnish-free finishes. 
For complete data about Tycol 

No. 675 Heavy Duty Cutting Oil, 

phone your nearest Tide Water 


Associated Office ... NOW. 


LUBRICATION—‘‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB’’ 
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a new plant for producing oxygen 


or f 





in tonnage quantities 





The first plant designed for the commercial pro- 
duction of low purity oxygen in tonnage quantities 
is now nearing completion. It was designed by Air 
"Reduction and is being installed to supply oxygen 
to a steel plant for metallurgical purposes. Opera- 
tion of this plant will provide accurate determina- 
tion of manufacturing procedures in producing 
such oxygen, and allow exploration of large scale 
applications of this new product to iron and steel 
manufacture. 

The giant steel industry is one of the important 
fields in which the use of tonnage oxygen is being 
studied for the purpose of speeding production 
and reducing manufacturing costs. 

This is another outstanding example of Airco’s 


policy of pioneering time-saving and _ product- 
improving processes that are useful to industry. 
The experience and facilities of our Technical 
Sales and Research Divisions are at your disposal 
in applying Airco techniques to your manufactur- 
ing problems. 

* * * 


If you are interested in obtaining further information, 
please address: Technical Sales Division, Air Reduction, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Anco) AIR REDUCTION 
— Ss 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Originators of Modern Oxyacetylene Flame and Electric Arc Methods For ALL Industry 
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This New M 
them for Quick 


‘ d 
Edge index an 
classified index 
make this manu- 
al, fast, easy tO 


. ber, 
You find num 
size and length 
of belts, diame- 
ters of sheaves 
power, spec’, plete V-belt drive 








USING STOCK BELTS AND SHEAVES, Texrope 
engineers have selected the best drive for each re- 
quirement . . . the drive most economical in first 
cost and in maintenance, 

Only Allis-Chalmers offers you this complete 
Pre-Engineered drive manual, It is the product of 
23 years of industrial V-belt drive experience, the 


Reference 


Complete 
drive engineer- 
ing data tables 
are included he 
manual, for fis- 
uring special 


9/5 or ss yorzt pave Promuzns 
SOLVED ECONOMICALLY WITH TEXROPE 


Pre-Engineered 
rives 





V-belt 









finest engineering talent in the business. 


Here is a book that will save you time and 
money in the purchase of V-belt drive equipment. 
Copies have been sent to many Texrope users and 
dealers. If you don’t have a copy yet, write for 
Texbook No. 20P40. ALLISs-CHALMERS, MILWAU- 
KEE 1, WIS. A 2335 


Texrope, Super-7, Texsteel, Texdrive, Magic-Grip and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers Trademarks 


November 17, 1947 








TEXROPE 
-. Greatest 


Name in 
V-Belt Drives 


eur 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job, 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 

grooves, 





“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 
speed, stationery or 

motion control. 





SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 

of a crank, 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in the 
world—at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F. 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C, 


RY > 


A CENTUR 
OF SERVICE 


to Industry 


THAT MADE 


\, America Great 
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| problems 


solved by 











WHEN AUTOMOBILE PARTS are made of seamless tubing 22 VARIETIES of seamless pipe and tubing for refineries are made by 
instead of solid forgings or castings you save in labor and National. The line includes pipe and tubing for high-pressure, high-tempera- 
material and get greater uniformity in the finished part. ture service where corrosion and scaling are serious problems. 





OCMUESS 


A LMOST every day some new or unusual pipe or tubing prob- PISTON PINS—sized to a tolerance of under 1/1000” made of 
l lem is put up to National Tube Company for solution. “Shelby” Seamless Tubing. Stock of mechanical tubing ranges 
b : . . Rh ae from 4” all the way up to 10°4” O.D. in carbon steels, alloy 

A manufacturer of piston pins wasn’t entirely satisfied with icc, cold siaiidead sive. 


his output. Since he started using U-S-S SHEetsy Seamless 
Tubing instead of solid bar stock, he has made millions of 

X , 
piston pins toa tolerance of 1/1000”. Production costs have been 
greatly reduced and the product is more uniform in quality. 

A large refinery handling corrosive liquids at high tempera- 
tures and pressures wanted the pipe lines to stand up longer 
under this severe service. NATIONAL metallurgists helped fh 
them choose the right seamless pipe and tubing for each appli- iff rls “WALLS WITHOUT WELDS” — 
cation with the result that “down time” for maintenance has it Aide faa Ciesced “ solid steel—seam- 
been greatly reduced with a consequent increase in production. Wiis Game a tone mocuns Deller Sunes. wis oy 

& q I 
<i 2 ’ sac ee : ; if ie f f 4 solutely uniform wall strength— 

Engineers designing new high pressure boiler plants have MT hile we. no longitudinal line of potential 
come to NATIONAL for special seamless alloy steel boiler tubes ILLES ans weakness. National Seamless 
which reduce the possibilities of failure to an absolute minimum. Ce ’ tubes are ductile end can be 

3 : rm a — worked readily. 

Automotive manufacturers have discovered that SHELBY 
Seamless Mechanical Tubing can be used for dozens of appli- 
cations such as bearing shells, torque tubes and steering gear 
members. 

Possibly you can replace expensive castings or forgings with 
low cost parts made from seamless tubing. 

Or, you may be able to keep your plant operating for longer 
periods by the use of modern seamless steel pipe. 

In either case, NATIONAL metallurgists and engineers are 
available for consultation. They are thoroughly experienced 
and can help you solve your pipe and tubing problems. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 






































SEAMLESS PIPE PILING offers greater bearing capacity for a given 
: piling. Can often be driven where other piling is 





WELDS 


UNITED SPATES 3.5 a 








HAYNES 


Precision Casting 


permits wide range of design for 


parts that must be strong... hard 





...and corrosion-resistant...even 


at high temperatures 


The Haynes precision casting process now makes it pos- 
sible for engineers to specify alloys with unusual engineering 
properties—such as Haynes Srevuire alloys, Haste voy alloys, 
or the recently developed high-temperature alloys. Improved 
designs are possible because parts can be engineered for 
performance rather than for convenience of fabrication. 

Precision castings are made to strict physical and metal- 
lurgical standards. Parts of intricate shapes and contours 
are cast so that little or no finishing is required. 


For further information, write for the booklet, ‘‘Haynes 





Precision Castings.’’ 


TRADE-MARK 








Haynes Stellite Company 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
wc 
General Offices and Works, Kokomo, Indiana 


Chicago—Cleveland— Detroit—Houston—Los Angeles—New York— 
San Francisco—Tulsa 


The registered wade-marks “*Haynes’’, “Haynes Stellite’’, and ‘“‘Hastelloy” 
distinguish products ot Haynes Stellite Company. 
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1. PART: Spray Nozzle Body 

Machining this part from bar stock is more 

expensive than precision casting it from 
corrosion -resistant HasTEe.Loy alloy C. 























2. PART: Reciprocating Slide 

Precision casting this slide, used in cloth- 
cutting machinery, from Haynes STELLITE 
alloy No. 6 saved 42 machining operations. 





























3. PART: Jet Outlet Nozzle 
This part is precision-cast of HayNes 
Srevuite alloy No. 21 because it did not hold 
its shape when fabricated from sheet metal. 
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Contour Sawing saves industry thousands of 
man-hours every day. It differs from other 
machine-tool processes in that it does not 
waste time “whittling” stock to shape but slices 
off unneeded parts — even hard “alloys and 
tungsten carbide. Makes internal or external, 
i bardsvo Mo a-jaccVleseh moll icm-larcvehar-teles (MO) ol-)c-1 Keyes 
trained in few days — do not need years of 
machinists’ experience. With many special 
jo) EYo(=1-Me- belo Mbebebebic=)yianrs-batcle)(- Mj} 01-\-\0t-f Gey s1ie) 04 
Noi satelemoitlicm-venvanebtetem-bele Msrl-V.¢-\-e-beel-VAbelem o)com 
duction economies in all industries. Ask about 
the special DoAll customer research service, 

free movie for industrial groups, schools, etc. # 
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REPRESENTATIVES DoALL STORES 
{IN 56 COUNTRIES IN KEY CITIES 


Des Plaines. Ulinots 






















These Berkeley 3-C Continuous Longitudinal Seam 
Welders are welding 5/16” thick, 36” diameter 
steel pipe at the rate of 3/2 feet per minute at the 
Basalt Rock Co. plant, Napa, California. The pipe 
is to be used on the Conn Dam project. 


“Berkeleys” were chosen for this job because they 
have repeatedly demonstrated their superior per- 
formance and efficiency in other large-scale pipe 
making projects. Welding the longitudinal seams 
on 30 ft. sections of large diameter pipe in less 
than 9 minutes is not unusual for the 3-C “Berkeley.” 
Other Berkeley Mills have comparable performance 
records in welding the seams of preformed tubes 
5” to 36” in diameter. 


A Berkeley Long Line Feeder is used to facilitate 
feeding the heavy, cumbersome rolled sections to 
the loading end of the mill. The conveyor (seen at 
the forward end of the mill) carries the welded 
pipe to succeeding operations in an uninterrupted 
flow to the shipping dock (lower Picture). 


lf your product requires seam welding of any 
tubular shape from 5” to 36” in diameter it will 
pay you to investigate the time and cost-saving 
advantages of a “Berkeley.” 


ling 34 feet of 36” dia. pipe 


i 





every minute! 








Other Penn Tool & Machine Co. welding jigs and fixtures are solving 
production welding problems for every type of industry . . . they are 
reducing procuction time and costs wherever they work. 


The design and manufacture of welding jigs and fixtures has been 


our business for many years. 


Our engineering skill, experience and modern plant facilities are at 


your service. 


PENN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


An affiliate of THE BERKELEY EQUIPMENT CO. 


DANVILLE 





ILLINOIS 























They just can’t carry this 























load too long! 





INADEQUATE WIRING, the industrial jinx, is too 
heavy a burden for any factory power lines. For, 
overtaxed, overextended, obsolete wiring can cut 
operating efficiency 25 to 50 percent. 

And, sooner or later, this sinister acrobat causes 
tie-ups that result in costly shut-downs for extensive 
alterations.* 

Call in your plant power engineer, consulting 
engineer, electrical contractor or utility power sales- 
man. These are the men who can throw a net over 
him! vies \ 
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*WIRE AHEAD, a new booklet discussing 
preventive maintenance ...the symptoms 
of inadequate wiring ...and presenting 
plans for anticipating eiectrical demand, is 
now available on request. Address Adver- 
tising Department, 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, N.Y. 
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ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 
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ITHEXPANSION FOR WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


TWO BATTERIES—106 NEW OVENS ADDED 





Koppers has recently completed construction of two batteries 
totaling 106 Koppers-Becker Ovens for the Byproduct Coke 
Plant of Weirton Steel Company at Weirton, West Virginia. 


These latest batteries are Koppers-Becker Under-Jet Ovens 
equipped with Waste-Gas Recirculation and Blast-Furnace 
Gas Underfiring equipment. 

The first of these two newest batteries was put into operation 
on July 19, 1947, and the second was started on September 
10, 1947. They are rated to carbonize approximately 2600 net 
tons of coal per day. 


Koppers engineers designed and constructed the first battery 


of byproduct coke ovens operated by Weirton in 1922, and 


> 


since that date, Koppers-Becker byproduct coke ovens have 


been used exclusively in this plant for the production of 
blast-furnace coke. | 


Since the erection of the 37 initial ovens in 1922, the follow- 
, 










ing repeat orders were received: 





1925— 49 ovens 
1929— 25 ovens 
1941— 45 ovens 
1946—106 ovens 




















The first four batteries of ovens were built in line, the fourth 
battery being built on a unique foundation which extended 
out over the river bank for a considerable distance. This 
foundation made it possible to build the battery in line with 
the other three batteries, saving the investment in much 
duplicate auxiliary equipment. 

The two new batteries of ovens were built on a site adjacent 
to the older batteries. 

The Koppers engineering staff specializes in the design and 
construction of the most advanced and efficient coal carboni- 
zation, material handling and gas treatment equipment. 


K 


KOPPERS 
cd 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








@ Today when production costs are 
moving up and raw materials are still 
scarce in many industries engineers 
are improving measurement and 
control of all processes. 


For surface finish measurement many 
engineers have turned to the Surface 
Analyzer*. Perhaps in your industry, 
too, the exact microinch analysis of 
surface finish is important. 


The Surface Analyzer checks surface 
finish from less than 1 to 5000 micro- 


inches. Permanent, instanianeous 
direct-inking oscillograph chart rec- 
ord is obtained by exploring the sur- 
face with a diamond point—the 
motion of which is magnified and 
recorded on.a moving paper chart. 
In cases where “peak and valley” 
chart profiles are not needed, the 
Brush RMS” meter provides a con- 
stant visual check of average sur- 
face roughness. For a profile chart of 
an actual surface or an instant “aver- 
age” reading, the Surface Analyzer 
is unequalled. 


Why not look into the Surface Analyzer today? 


" Cush 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Canadian Representatives: 


A.C. Wickman, (Canada) Ltd., P.O. Box 9, 


36 


Station N, Toronto 14 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 
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O YOU require quantities of hardened and precision 
D ground parts with exceptionally fine surface finish? 
Allied offers the facilities and experience to produce them 
for you. You can expect selective hardening and accuracy in 
grinding to conform exactly to your specifications. Allied’s 
manufacturing capacity assures economical, high volume 
production and prompt deliveries. Send us your part prints 
for quotations. 


ALLIED PRODUCTS 
cenmrPeRaATEON 


DEPARTMENT 36 


4628 LAWTON AVENUE DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 


November 17, 1947 





OR a good many years we have talked about 

how Jones speed reducers, gears and other 
transmission products have been built for long 
trouble-free service. Some people might have said 
that we placed too much emphasis on ruggedness, 
stamina and the ability of our products to “stand 
up and take it.” 


But today in every phase of production work, 


industry is calling for products that will measure 
up to these standards by continuously staying on 
the job. 


Our Bulletin No. 80 “Jones Drives for Industry” 
will give you a complete outline of the range of 
Jones speed reducers, gears and other transmis- 
sion products that are built to stand the 24-hour a 
day drive for maximum production. We shall be 
glad to mail you a copy. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO., 4437 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 24, Illinois 


















eplacement of this $1,400 
ring gear would have taken 
from six months to a year. 
The badly worn teeth were 
built-up by bronze-welding 
and the gear returned to ser- 
vice in just a few days at half 
the cost of a new one. 














Bronze-welding this cast steel cone 
crusher head saved $1,000. The crack, 
which ran completely around the head 





for a distance of 91% ft., extended 
through the thickness of the casting in 
several places. It was veed out by 


flame-gouging. 


















keeping the “wheels” 
void round 








ry m ee e 

The repair of vast quantities of-equipment by oxy-acetylene 
methods is of course routine for plant maintenance crews. 
It is for the special job, however, that the LINDE serviceman’s 
supervision and work proves so valuable and gives assurance 
of success. This skilled, specialized assistance is always avail- 


able to LINDE customers. Just phone the nearest LINDE office. 


This cast iron steam hammer cylinder Flanges are quickly joined to cast iron 


weighs 4,000 Ib. Two large cracks, one pipe sections by bronze-welding. LINDE 
on each side of the cylinder wall, were supplies several bronze rods to meet 
bronze-welded in only 14 hours. A new varying service requirements. 


casting would have taken 16 weeks to 
obtain and would have cost more than 
10 times as much. 





THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
% 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LIMITED, Toronto 












Bronze-welding effected a considerable saving 
of cost and time when four spokes of this huge 
cast iron pulp-chipper wheel was cracked at 
the hub. 


The word “Linde” is a registered trade-mark of The 
Linde Air Products Company. 
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These ‘Drill Masters’ Develop Precision in Wickwire Rope 


The workability and durability of wire rope is largely dependent 
upon accurate coordination of each wire in the rope. Because off-size 
wire can cause excessive friction and internal rope wear and early 
failure in service, every wire must be perfect in shape to fit into the 
exact geometric construction pattern of the rope. 

Knowing this requirement—and knowing how to meet it—rests 
to a large extent with the men in the Die Department at Wickwire. 
These skilled craftsmen are perfectionists gifted with a passion for 
accuracy. Using special precision machines (some designed by men 
in the department), these patient, keen-eyed ‘drill masters’ create 
wire drawing dies drilled and ground to an accuracy within .0003 
of an inch. 

Such scientific precision characterizes every step in Wickwire 
Rope production. Small wonder then, that it is the choice of those 
who demand the utmost in performance, safety and long life. You 
can depend upon Wickwire Distributors and Rope Engineers for 
practical help in solving your wire rope problems. See your local 
Wickwire Distributor for Wickwire Rope in all sizes and construc- 


tions, both regular lay and WISSCOLAY Preformed. 


WICKWIRE 


A PRODUCT OF THE WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE AND PLANT—Palimer, Mass. 








THIS 82-PAGE BOOK ON 
WIRE ROPE IS FREE. WRITE 
FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Thousands of wire rope users 
have found that the informa- 
tion packed in the pages of 
“Know Your Ropes” has made 
their work easier. It’s full of 
suggestions on proper selection, 
application and usage of wire 
rope. It’s easy-to-read and pro- 
fusely illustra- 
ted. For your 
freecopy, write 

Wire Rope 
Sales Office, 
Wickwire 
Spencer 
Steel, Pal- 


mer, Mass. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 











» SUBSIDIARIES 





SALES OFFICES—Abilene (Tex.) + Boston + Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago « Denver « Detroit « Emlenton (Pa.) + Fort Worth * Houston « New York «Philadelphia « Tulsa 
PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDIARY—The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland 6, California 
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W With special Guides ....... 5"x 24" 
HATEVER the job—rounds, squares, SPEEDS, Selective...... 60, 90, 130 ft. per min. 
tubing or odd shapes —the Well No. 8 Metal I es Fe8 v6ed esse dcenien os cevceews Y, H.P. 






WEIGHT, Approximate................. 750 lbs. 














Cutting Band Saw will hold your cut-off time a 
to a minimum. For production or general ~* 
utility this saw has the speed, accuracy and e 


versatility to pay for itself. The wet cut- 





ting system is an economical extra 
that makes possible higher cutting 
speeds and lower operating costs. 

See your Wells Saw dealer or 


write for full details. 





Products by Wells cre Practical 
METAL CUTTING 
BAND SAWS 


WELLS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION | 
1S15 FILLMORE ST., THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN | 


















Millions of dollars’ worth of industrial equipment and 
supplies still remain in War Assets inventories of surplus 
war material. Some of the equipment is unused; some 
of it is used. All of it is for sale at extremely attractive 
prices. 


Are you considering the purchase of additional equip- 
ment for your plant? Before you place an order, check 
with the nearest WAA Customer Service Center for 
listings of current offerings. Among these you are likely 
to find exactly the item you want, at a price that will 
save you a substantial amount of money. 


Our inventory includes: Industrial Furnaces & Ovens + Welding Equip- 
ment (Arc, Resistance & Gas) - Conveyors (Ali types) + Industrial Trucks 
(Hand & Power) + Hoists (Chain & Electric) - Foundry Equipment - Electric 
Generator Sets (Gasoline-Engine Driven) + Motor Starting & Control 
Equipment - Industrial Fans + Steam Specialties 


Orricet Ot Gene Rar o1sPposat 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta - Birmingham - Boston - Charlotte - Chicago 

Cincinnati + Cleveland - Denver + Detroit - Grand Prairie, Tex. - Helena « Houston 
Jacksonville + Kansas City, Mo. + Little Rock + Los Angeles + Louisville + Minneapolis 
Nashville - New Orleans - New York - Omaha + Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. - Richmond 
Salt Lake City + St. Louis + San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle « Spokane + Tulsa 


Customer Service Centers in these and many other cities 








3 Main Reasons Why- 
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Don't puzzle needlessly over whether your 
aluminum castings should be made by 
permanent mold, sand or die casting 
process. Ask Permite aluminum engineers 
to work out the correct answer according 
to your particular product needs, quantity 
and cost requirements. 











The quarter-century of experience of 
Permite engineers in working with alumi- 
num alloy castings will be placed at the 
service of your own design and production 
engineers and cost estimators. Recommen- 
dations will be unbiased, as all three proc- 
esses are used in the modernly equipped 
Permite aluminum foundries. 



























PERMITE SAND CASTING 


OOOO 
© & PERMITE 


DIE CASTINGS 






Shape of the part, whether simple or 
complex, section thickness, dimensional 
accuracy required, necessary mechanical 
properties, surface finish desired, number 
of castings needed, production rate ex- 
pected, approximate cost ratios — these are 
some of the important factors studied in 
determining casting methods. 








Choice of the right type of aluminum cast- 
ings can make a big difference in the 
production rate and cost of your product. 
So put the problem up to us. Don’t hesi- 
tate to tell us about your parts require- » 
ments and to ask for recommendations and yy 


cosi eshmalies, PERMITE 
ALUMINUM INDUSTRIES, INC. 


CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


ALUMINUM PERMANENT MOLD, SAND and DIE CASTINGS...HARDENED, GROUND and FORGED STEEL PARTS 


FA ey 
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sure stands up! 4 


...You can take my word 





for it. I’ve used it behind 
refractory linings for 


over 20 years!”’ 








O SAY steel men everywhere. Oil men, too 
—in fact, practically everyone who handles 
high temperature equipment. You can’t beat 
Superex as a block insulation for temperatures 
up to 1900 F. That’s why it’s behind more re- 
fractory linings than any other block type 
) insulation. 

: These seven reasons give the Superex story 
' in a nutshell: 
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1. Low Thermal Conductivity—Superex is made from specially selected 








, calcined diatomaceous silica, bonded with asbestos fibre—present- 

lH ing a formidable barrier to the passage of heat. 

\ 2. High Heat Resistance—J-M Superex Blocks safely withstand temper- Supe a: > aan olicls 4-mmel a= 

; atures up to 1900 F. without deterioration. 

la e . ° . 

{ 3. Lightweight—Approximately 24 Ibs. per cu. ft. fini shed in various 

4. High Physical Strength —Withstands vibration and other physical Peielilelslac Mtb 4-.-Im elite, 
abuse encountered in normal service. Approximately five tons pres- 


| sure per square foot are required to compress Superex % inch. thicknesses. 


) 5. Permanent Efficiency—Superex maintains high thermal efficiency in- 
B definitely—will not disintegrate in service for which recommended. 


1"—2"—23"_ gi gin 4'' 


; 6. Quick Application—The convenient sizes and lightweight of Superex 
i assure fast, economical installations. 


7. Easy Cutting and Fitting—Superex is easily cut with an ordinary 
} knife or saw for fitting around openings or irregular surfaces. 





Special shapes and curved blocks—in addition to the gi"Susesuus 
" 6 standard thicknesses illustrated—can be supplied. 
Write Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N.Y. 





PRODUCTS 


JOHNS-MANVILLE7;,://” INSULATIONS 
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Photo courtesy of Woodall Industries, Inc. 


A stitch in metal saves plétily { 


TITCHING with wire is 
a relatively new way of 
joining metal to metal, or metal 
to almost any other material. 
Since speeds up to 100 stitches 
a minute are possible .. . and 
since wire is economical .. . 
there are tremendous time-and- 
cost savings compared with 
other methods of fabrication. 
Success of the whole idea hing- 
es largely on special wire. For 
the wire must be stiff to penetrate 
metal. It has to be strong, up to 
330,000 psi in tensile strength, 


to provide a lasting grip. Still 
it must be ductile to take tight 
180° bends without cracking or 
breaking. 

Here, at our Worcester Wire 
Works Division, this unusual 
wire is produced in several 
strengths, sizes and finishes to 
meet all metal stitching require- 
ments perfectly! Here too, the 
skill and care for which Wor- 
cester Wire Works has long 
been known result in exception- 
al uniformity—a particularly 
great advantage for any user of 
machine-fed wire. 


Do you have a problem in- 
volving wire? Perhaps, as in 
metal stitching, a new, specially 
developed wire is the answer. 
Maybe you need only some 
specialized engineering help on 
the use or fabrication of wire. In 
any case, Worcester Wire Works 
stands ready to serve you, to give 
you the advantage of engineerin 
experience, special skills an 
techniques that have been over 
30 years in the making. It’s your 
standing invitation to out-of-the- 
ordinary, personalized service 
in wire. 





















STANDARD OR SPECIALLY-MADE HOT METAL CARS... 


POLLOCK 


builds all types 















Pollock hot metal cars are made in various 





capacities up to 95 tons, and can be built 






larger, depending on railroad clearances. The 






widely-used Kling type was introduced by 






Pollock for special heat-retaining properties, 






and both the Kling and Open-top type can 






be made for long pouring or short pouring. 





The car bodies are of welded steel construc- 






tion—either all-welded in one piece, or with 





end and side frames bolted together to save 






space in shipping. Trucks have A. A. R. 






standard wheels, axles, bearing brasses and 






springs. In addition, special end-thrust bear- 






ings can be provided where standard A.A. R. 






bearings wear too fast, or roller bearings of 






your choice can be provided. Cars can be 






equipped with K brakes or AB brakes. 






Pollock Company engineers will be glad 






to make a study of your hot metal handling 






requirements, and recommend the equip- 






ment best suited to your individual needs. 






Just calf or write today—our trained experts 
will do the rest! 









BLAST FURNACES + HOT METAL CARS AND LADLES + CINDER AND SLAG CARS + INGOT MOULD CARS + CHARGING BOX CARS - WELDED OPEN HEARTH LADLES 
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How Reliance V*S can help you 





meet the greatest challenge 





industry has ever faced 








‘ 
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WAGES go up and up, along with materials and other manufac- 
turing costs. But to keep America prosperous, prices cannot 
be permitted to spiral to the point where large numbers of 
consumers are forced out of the market. How to prevent this 
presents the greatest challenge industry has ever faced. i 


One sound answer is increased production through the use 
of more efficient machinery and methods. And this is where 
Reliance V*S can help you. We have yet to find the industry 
where-the V*S Drive cannot improve the quantity and quality of 
output, while lowering costs. 


Sead Le POS ee See 


A Reliance Application Engineer will survey your operations, 





then show you where and how you can benefit most through use 
of V*S—the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive, operating from e 
A-c. Circuits. Just phone the nearest Reliance representative or i 







write us direct for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1081 IVANHOE ROAD : CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 




















Reliance VxS Drive pro- 
vides unlimited flexibility 
of machine operation. Start- 
ing, stopping, speed chang- 
ing, reversing, maintenance 
of proper tension and other 

unctions are exercised auto- 
ae matically or manually from 

nearby or remote stations. 






















Available in the Electronic 
System (1 to 5 hp.), in the 
Rotating System (1 to 200 
bp.), or in a combination 


of both systems. 


















ADJUSTABLE - SPEED 
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Booch FOR MACHINING ROD ENDS 
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\ 
The problem of machining large quantities of duplicate parts can 
many times be solved through the application of modern Footburt \ 
surface broaching in place of conventional machining methods. 
In most cases the number of parts that can be surface broached 
is limited only by the speed at which they can be handled. Cor- 
rectly engineered holding fixtures make it possible for an operator 
to load parts so easily and quickly that a very high production 
can be maintained. Our years of experience in designing machines 
and fixtures is at your service in solving your problems. Just 
send blueprints and information on hourly production required. 


\ THE FOOTE-BURT COMPANY « Cleveland 8, Ohio 


Detroit Office: General Motors Building 





Tae HAGAN Continuous Auto- 
matic Heat Treating Furnace has 
consistently solved this problem of 
uniform heat treatment of forgings 
varying from a few pounds to 2000 
lb. crankshafts. 

All forgings go through a harden- 
ing furnace, a quench, and a draw 
furnace continuously and automati- 
cally on a predetermined time-tem- 
perature cycle. Carrier trays or 
shoes are not quenched. Labor costs 
are at a minimum. 

Large or small .. . thick or thin... 
varying sized parts charged into the 


Hagan Automatic Heat Treating Fur- 
nace together or in sequence are 
heated, quenched and drawn with 
constant controlled uniformity. Heat 
treating operations and quality con- 
trol are continuous and completely 
automatic. Hagan Engineers will be 
glad to develop a similar heat treating 
operation in your plant. 


GEORGE J. HAGAN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


DETROIT - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Continuous p-butomatte 


HEAT TREATING FURNACES 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW AND LARGER 





STAINLESS STEEL 
MECHANICAL AND PRESSURE TUBING 


These are common sizes. A limited number of other sizes can 
be made by welding direct to size, and intermediate sizes can 
be made by cold drawing. Wall thicknesses heavier than those 
shown may be obtained in most sizes. Many geometric shapes 
other than round can be supplied with limits of a 9'/2"' periphery. 


























4 OUTSIDE GAUGE OUTSIDE GAUGE 
4 DIAMETER RANGE DIAMETER RANGE 
( %” 16-22 14” 10-20 
a Tha” - 
. a” re 154” 10-20 

1%” 10-20 
5%” 14-21 1%” 10-20 
146” 14-21 2” 9-20 
‘ %,” 13-20 21%" 9.20 
2 ” 
| gk, a, llama eee or ELECTRUNITE 
: 1” 11-20 2%” 8-20 
4 1 he” 11-20 21," 8-20 
: aa icone 254" 8-18 STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 
1%” 11-20 23,” 8-18 
4 v," a 
4 156” 11-20 2% wae 
| | eee o18 ... made of Republic Endl 

o@ 


The above sizes are available in types 304, 309S, 310, 316, 317, 
By 347, 430 and 446. 

a8 Type 302 is available in a limited range of sizes for ornamental 
Es use only, 


j STAINLESS STEEL PIPE 


Now, whatever your requirements for stainless steel 
tubing, you'll find the answer in ELECTRUNITE 
Tubing made of time-tested Republic ENDURO. 














OMINAL | ourTsIDE | STANDARD. |LIGHT WALL 
NOMINA A A wid j , 
PIPE SIZE. | DIAMETER | PIPE WALL | PIPE WALL In addition to the many standard tubing sizes, ELEC- 
THICKNESS THICKNESS 
%" 208 om eae TRUNITE is available in a range of much-in-demand 
y,” -540 088 -065 Standard and “ A? nt : 
ard and ‘Schedule 10” pipe sizes—m t 
%” 675 091 .065 P!P ade by the 
%," .840 -109 083 same superior forming and welding process which dis- 
3%,” 1.050 .113 .083 east ; 
1” 1.315 .133 .109 tinguishes all ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing. 
1%” 1.660 .140 .109 
14" 1.960 me otc Complete information is available upon request. Call 
2° 2.375 .154 .109 


your nearest Steel and Tubes district office, or write 





The above Pipe Sizes are available in the Chrome-Nickel 
analyses of Enduro Stainless Steel. 


for full details. 











REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION « CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 


a1G US Pal OF 
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Leak roof | 


The Parker 3-Piece Fitting 





HOLDS BEYOND TUBE-BURSTING PRESSURES 


Even if used under pressures severe enough to burst the tubing, PARKER 
3-Piece Tube Fittings remain intact . . . and do not leak or distort. Pictured 
is just one sample from thousands of tests that have been made—all with 
the same leakproof performance result. 

PARKER Tube Fittings control vibration better. They’re easy to 
assemble . . . may be reassembled repeatedly. Shapes are machined 
from high-strength forgings. Offered in the widest range of shapes 
and sizes in brass, steel, stainless steel—and aluminum. Two 
styles—.3-Piece flare-type and flareless Ferulok. Warehouse 
stocks conveniently located in all major industrial centers. 

Write today for Fittings Catalog 202, Ferulok Bul- 
letin A-57 .. . and name of nearest distributor. 
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arker 










TUBE FITTINGS * VALVES 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE COMPANY 
17325 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Plants: Cleveland and Los Angeles 
Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicc 30, 
Los Angeles, Dallas, Atlanta 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
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and light metal products of 


varied kinds are produced 


most economically fro 





WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


’ 8 . Sales Offic: * _ 
NATION. es in Principal Citi 
AL STEEL CORPORATION Executive ae oe 

es, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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How do you handle machining of outsize, irregular parts? 

Here’s a way that may save you time... and money. Hold 
the part in a fixture or cradle, and turn it on a Monarch; 
you'll get peak production at a profit. 

For example, for one customer we’ve raised a 32” x 180” 
Model NN Engine Lathe in the sand, to swing 48” over the bed 
and 3615” over the cross slide, as illustrated. There’s ample 
power for the turning and boring operations, yet no idle invest- 
ment in ponderous, unused capacity. The antifriction, steady 
rest provides 36” to 3816” capacity—more than enough to 
handle a variety of jigs and fixtures. The result is a simple 


solution to this customer’s bothersome production problem. 


May we help you, too? 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. 
Sidney, Ohio 


FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER——TURN TO MONARCH 
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utting Oils Re-claimed Automatically... 


with the help of... 
\cO 


( Aluminum- 


NICKEL— 
Cobalt—Iron 
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BARNESDRIL AUTOMATIC 
MAGNETIC COOLANT SEPARATOR... 


pictured to show operation. Coolant from the 
work flows, as pictured, around a revolving 
drum that carries Alnico magnets on its inner 
face. On its outer face, the magnetic swarf 
fastens endwise over each magnet. Traveling 
with the drum toward a scraper, the swarf 
fine-combs most of the other entrained non- 
magnetic particles from the coolant. Standard 
sizes handle 5, 10, 20, 40 or 100 gal. per min. 





Clean coolant supply 


Here's an open view of a separator that completely frees 
machine operators from the task of keeping coolants 
clean. 

Fully automatic, this type reclaims as much as 100 
gallons of oil per minute. 

Developed and produced by Barnes Drill Co. of Rock- 
ford, IIl., the equipment incorporates a series of Alnico 
permanent magnets containing 20 per cent Nickel, 
which contribute fundamentally to the unique efficiency 
of this separator. 












EMBLEM OF 
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SERVICE < 
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TRADE MARK 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


56 
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Coolant flow 
from work 











Coolant flow 











The exceptionally high magnetic properties of Alnico, 
an aluminum-Nickel-cobalt-iron alloy, permit designs 
that were technically impossible with older materials. 
Compared with the latter, Alnico reduces space and 
weight requirements to practical limits. 

Nickel, an essential element in Alnico, also improves 
hundreds of other alloys for applications in the machine 
tool industry. 

We invite consultation on the use of Nickel or Nickel 
alloys in your products or equipment. 


Over the years, International Nickel has accumulated a fund of useful information 
on the selection, fabrication, treatment and performance of engineering alloy steels, 
stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes and other alloys containing Nickel. This 
information is yours for the asking. Write for “List A” of available publications, 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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Who Needs Scrap? 


No industrialist can read the Harriman committee report on foreign aid 
ng without feeling grateful to its authors for their realistic conclusions in re- 
gard to the export of certain critical materials. 

A case in point is iron and steel scrap. The Committee for European 

S Economic Co-operation, representing the 16 nations to benefit by the Marshall 

plan, has asked for scrap in amounts ranging from 1.7 million tons in 1948 up 

to 2.5 million tons in 1951. The Harriman committee believes that European 

scrap supplies are larger than assumed by CEEC. Therefore, it recommends 
that no scrap be exported. 

The scrap problem is vitally important. Much of the success of the Amer- 

ican industrial machine is due to the cycle whereby scrap resulting from pro- 
duction, fabrication, manufacture and obsolescence returns to the furnaces, 
thereby conserving ore and fuel. Too few people realize how badly this cycle 
was impaired during the war. According to the Harriman committee report, 
this nation lost 123,800,000 net tons of potential scrap through wartime ex- 
ports. This is about equivalent to the total consumption of purchased scrap 
during the five years of highest steel output! 
This explains why we are having so much difficulty in restoring the nor- 
q mal scrap cycle. It also explains why we cannot obtain enough scrap currently 
to maintain steel ingot production at existing capacity. It constitutes an irref- 
utable argument against supplying scrap for Europe under the Marshall Plan 
as long as present scarcities exist. 

The Harriman committee recommends that European nations seek to meet 
their scrap needs from sources other than the United States. We propose an 
amendment. We suggest that Europe get busy recovering her substantial ton- 
nages of scrap and that the excesses above her immediate requirements be 
offered to the United States as a partial payment or as a premium for finished 
steel, equipment and supplies that we can furnish under the Marshall Plan. 

We have seen sufficient tonnages of scrap in Europe and Asia to be con- 
: vinced that with ruthless cutting of red tape and under attractive incentives, 
more scrap can be procured from these areas than has been estimated by some 
experts. The more scrap we can get now, the better we can carry out the 
major objectives of the Marshall Plan. 


* * * 





November and December are shorter working 


. RECORD STEEL OUTPUT: 1 Octobe» 





production of steel ingots and steel for cast- 
ings totaled 7,564,302 net tons. This is the 


‘greatest output ever achieved by American steel- 


makers in any peacetime month. It was ex- 
ceeded in only 10 of the 45 months of World 
War II and it falls short only 261,955 tons of the 
record wartime and alltime monthly output of 
7,826,257 net tons in March, 1944. 

The industry operated at 97.6 per cent of ca- 
pacity in October. During the first 10 months 
of 1947, production totaled 70,188,837 tons. 


months than October, but if the October rate 
can be maintained, steel ingot production for 
the year will crowd the 85 million ton mark. 
Considering the shortages and other diffi- 
culties which plague steelmakers, this is a re- 
markable record. Unfortunately, justifiable 
pride in the achievement must be tempered by 
a realization that this noteworthy output has 
not eased the supply situation in regard to 
tight steel products such as sheet and strip. Al- 
though output of flat-rolled products in 1947 
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will exceed that of 1946 by about 27 per cent, 
mill order backlogs at the year-end will be as 
large as ever. 

With relief not yet in sight, consumers must 
base their hopes on continued high output and 


early completion of additional facilities. 
—pp. 61, 63, 147 


* * * 


HIGH BUILDING COSTS: Overdue 


attention is being paid to arbitrary practices 
which increase the cost of building construction 
unnecessarily. A congressional committee is 
studying unreasonable code requirements, feath- 
erbedding and other restrictive factors in a 
number of key cities. 

At the 25th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction, President 
T. R. Mullen declared that stabilization of costs 
in the building industry is not yet in sight. 
This is due largely to the fact wages continue 
to mount, lakor productivity is down nearly 50 
per cent from the level of four years ago and 
some unions are reluctant to increase their 
membership, resulting in terrific costs for over- 
time. 

One glimmer of hope is sighted in the agree- 
ment signed by Lustron Corp. and the American 
Federation of Labor which provides that only 
three crafts will be engaged in the construction 
and erection of Lustron prefabricated homes. 
This may spell real progress. —pp. 63, 65 


* * * 


VISION PROGRAMS PAY: xe won- 


ders how many executives in the metalworking 


industries appreciate importance of good vision 
and the extent to which a systematic program 
on vision can increase efficiency and improve 
employee morale. 

The problem is particularly pertinent in met- 
alworking operations. About one-third of the 
accidents in the average plant result in eye 
injuries and three out of five industrial eye ac- 
cidents occur among metalworkers. 

A good vision program involves more than the 
standard Snellen test. It embraces analysis to 
determine the visual requirements for each job 
and examination of the sight qualifications of 
each employee so that man and job can be 
matched. It calls for checks to detect those 
who need visual care. Most visual handicaps 
can be corrected. War Production Board found 
that productivity was increased ky 15 to 25 per 
cent in plants where employees were given sci- 
entific vision care. —p. 96 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES: 1m spite of 


the hysterical protests raised by numerous 
union labor leaders against provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act calling for the filing of affi- 
davits stating that officials of unions are not 
communists, Nationz! Labor Relations Board at 
the close of business on Oct. 31 had on file 
19,306 affidavits (p. 72)—13,320 from AFL of- 
ficers, 5378 from the officers of independent 
unions and 608 from CIO officers. ... Of the 
90 automobiles exhibited at the thirty-fourth 
automobile show held at the Grand Palais in 
Paris in October (p. 75), 25 were British, 21 
American, 8 Italian and 2 Czechoslovakian. 
French models ranged from a small, two-seater 
Rovin priced at $730 to a Delahaye luxury mod- 
el bearing a price tag in frances equivalent to 
$33,000. .. . According to David E. Lilienthal, 
chairman of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, the atomic power plant as a com- 
mercially practical unit is not “just around the 
corner, nor around two corners.” Mr. Lilienthal 
believes (p. 102) that it may take 10 or 100 
years, depending upon the rate of progress in 
solving certain technical problems, to harness 
atomic power for everyday use. ... Three im- 
portant price indices of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics declined fractionally in the week 
ended Nov. 1. Index of wholesale prices for all 
commodities was down 0.6 from the previous 
week (p. 82), that of industrial raw materials 
was off 1.1 and that of manufactured products 
dipped 0.6.... On order or in service are more 
than 2000 railroad freight cars equipped with 
antifriction bearings (p. 90) and about the same 
number of cars similarly equipped are in service 
or on order for steel companies, iron mines, 
limestone quarries and other heavy transpor- 
tation needs. . .. The development cost of air- 
planes now ranges from $146 to $320 per lb, 
depending upon size, design and weight of 
plane. These figures (p. 74) apply to planes 
ranging in weight from 25,000 to 184,000 Ibs. 

. Profits of automotile builders, which look 
good when expressed in dollar volume (p. 77), 
are below prewar levels when calculated in per- 
centage of nct sales. It is significant that sev- 
eral motor car manufacturers are making sub- 
stantial increases in reserves for depreciation 
and obsolescence as a partial offset to sharply 
increased costs of replacement. 
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Twenty-Six 







of Inland Steel Experience 


| Clark Stewart, who heads an Inland 
crew of 250 men responsible for maintenance and repairs 


on 24 open-hearth furnaces. Stewart, a graduate of Teachers 


@eeeeeeeeeoeoee ee eeeed 


Normal College, Muncie, Indiana, has been with Inland for 26 years. 


Self-reliant, capable, and experienced, he is typical of so many 
of the key men at Inland . . . men who have devoted their lives re 
to steelmaking . . . men who are proud of the quality < (L, 

- 


and uniformity of the Inland steels they produce. 








INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 
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HOW TO GET.... 





Exact Mechanical Properties 
in Alloy Steel from Stock 





Most steel buyers are ac- 
customed to specifying al- 
loys on the basis of analy- 
But there’s a 
better, surer way of buy- 


sis alone. 








portant savings for your 
company. It protects 
against expensive prod- 
uct failure and practically 
eliminates the possible 








ing that’s gaining more 

followers daily—specification of Ryerson 
alloys by analysis and minimum harden- 
ability requirement. Either one alone isn’t 
enough. Together they give double assur- 
ance that your steel will measure up to 
performance demands. 

You can order this way from Ryerson 
because we test every heat of annealed 
and as-rolled alloy in stock. Establish the 
heat treatment response for every ship- 
ment by end-quench hardenability tests. 
Then, when you specify the mechanical 
properties you must have after heat treat- 
ing, we select bars that, on the basis of 
actual tests, will do the job. 


This system of purchasing can effect im- 
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Plants at: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles 


RYERSON STEEL | 
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necessity of replacing un- 

suitable material. Ryerson assures delivery 
of alloy steel that will amply meet your 
minimum hardenability requirements. 

And to prove that you can get the desired 
performance, we send a Ryerson Alloy 
Report with every shipment. Charted test 
results and mechanical properties inter- 
preted from them confirm the steel’s hard- 
enability and guide you in obtaining the 
desired heat treatment results. 

Hardenability is nothing new with 
Ryerson. It’s been a Ryerson service for 
ten years now. If you have yet to order on 
this basis why not investigate the advan- 
tages? Thousands of tons of tested Ryer- 
son alloys are awaiting your call. 


RYERSON & SON, 





INC. 
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Renovation of this dock on the Black River at Lorain, O., where iron ore arrives from 
Minnesota, is one of the improvements in the $100 million modernization program 
of U. 8. Steel’s National Tube Co. Lorain program includes a new coke plant, a con- 
tinuous seamless pipe mill, blooming, bar and billet mills and a new bessemer plant 


Sheet Shortage Crimps Metalworking 


Durable goods manufacturers still unable to obtain sufficient 
metal to support full operation of plants despite record-break- 


ing production and enlarged rolling facilities. 


Stringency as 


acute as at any time since war's end 


MANUFACTURERS of consumer 
durable goods made of sheet and strip 
steel appear little better off today in 
the matter of steel supply than they 
were months ago when the promise 
was held out to them of likely sup- 
ply-demand balance being struck in 
these products by yearend. 

View in steel sales circles today, 
a little more than a month from the 
year’s end, is that the stringency in 
sheet and strip supply is as acute 
as at any time since the end of the 
war over two years ago. This, de. p.te 
the fact rolling capacity has been 
substantially increased over the past 
year, and output of the flat-rolled 
products has been at a record-break- 
ing rate. 

Based on production to date this 
year some steel industry authorities 
expect production of sheet and strip 
in 1947 will total somewhere around 
18 million tons. Based on actual de- 
liveries of hot and cold-rolled sheets 
and strip, galvanized and enameling 


and electrical sheets through Septem- 
ber this year, 1947 shipments of these 
products will total 17,974,400 net tons. 
Shipments in all of last year totaled 
only 14,140,198 net tons. Thus, a net 
gain of 27.1 per cent is indicated for 
this year. 

Comparative shipments of the res- 
pective flat-rolled products, 1947 esti- 
mated, are as follows: 





WANTS EXPANSION 


Recommendation that Presi- 
dent Truman call representa- 
tives of industry, labor and 
government together to draw 
up a joint program of steel ex- 
pansion was made last week 
to the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers by Otis 
Brubaker, research director, 
United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. 














Per Cent 
of gain 

Product 1947* 1946 in 1947 
H.R. sheets. 7,131,952 5,521,463 29.2 
C.R. sheets. 5,352,039 4,075,554 31.3 
Galv. sheets. 1,589,203 1,462,053 8.7 
Elec. & 

Enam, ... 572,731 435.170 31.6 
H.R. strip .. 1,727,022 1,363.812 26.6 
C.R. strip .. 1,601,462 1,282,146 24.9 

Totals - 17,974,400 14,140,198 27.1 





* Last three months of the year estimated. 


The substantial increase in produc- 
tion indicated for this year has not 
resulted in a decline in mill order 
backlogs. In fact, despite efforts of 
producers to bring their books into 
balance in the closing months of the 
year indications now are thev will 
enter the first quarter of 1948 with 
considerable carryover tonnage froia 
fourth quarter of this year. 

Even though record-breaking oper- 
ations are maintained through De- 
cember it appears highly unlikely 
this prospective carryover will be 
materially reduced between now and 
the end of the year, and as things 
now stand, it looks as thuieh enn. 
siderable first quarter rollings will 
be devoted to taking care of the slop- 
over. This, of course, means new 
bookings for first quarter shipment 
will be limited. 


At the moment it is understood 
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rc some producers are “blocking” out | 
HO TR OLLE D SHEETS several weeks’ rolling schedules in CLD ROLLED SHEETS 
| — — January and February to care for 
AUTOMOTIVE , the carryover tonnage. This means, AUTOMOTIVE 44.9 
of course, new bookings for ship- 
| Ale}:1:14-485 12.4 ment in the first quarter will be cut -~ APPLIANCES a 
down by just that much. | | 
Outlook for substantial improve- oe 
CONTAINERS 99 R 
ee ment in conditions over the first half —"* eh 
| | CONTRACTORS’ of next year is not promising. Pro- CONTRACTORS’ 
oe PRODUCTS 8.4 ducers expect flat-rolled supply will PRODUCTS 73 «| 
| be tight all through the year though | 
CONSTRUCTION AND gradual easing in the situation is an- 
MAINTENANCE 4.7 ticipated as new rolling capacity, re aa 
now in construction, comes into oper- | 
MACHINERY AN . 
"a soci cmd s 45 ation. Projected construction of 3 EXPORTS 25 | 
million tons of additional rolling ca- | 
S. RAILROADS a pacity had been scheduled for com- MACHINERY 19 
. pletion by July of this year, but only 


about 1 million tons of the projected 


F EXPORTS 30 | new capacity was completed. CONSTRUCTION 0.7 





Some time next year indications are 


# AGRICULTURE 24 capacity will be sufficient to turn out 
_ | somewhere around 20 million tons 
| 


| | of flat-rolled products. Whether the 
ALL OTHER 21.6 res producers will be able to turn out ALL OTHER 16.8 
| tonnage at capacity rate over com- ae 1 
10 20 30 40 50 
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0 2 fee 30 ing months, however, depends in con- 0 PERCENT 
- siderable measure on supply of semi- 
Leading consumers’ percentage take finished steel. Leading consumers’ percentage take 
of estimated 1947 shipments of cstimated 1947 shipments 
SHIPMENTS OF STEEL PRODUCTS IN SEPTEMBER AND YEAR TO DATE 4 
SEPTEMBER - 1947 To Date This Year Whole Ver 1946 ; 
i Net Stomente Ne Net Shipments 
it Ha] Bese || ames | REE || eee | EE || eee 
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Structural shapes (heavy) ee Se 359,514 7.0 428) 3,313,849) 7.1 2,392| 3,474,2 7-1 5, 
Steel piling OS 1 SRE _ is 2h, 49h) 0.5 - 240,296| 0.5 23 205,313) 0.% 1s 
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_Skelp 7 rs] “RgeBSa BE] 55852) “6B5525170:S | BSornae | *ba7” 0.5|___ 194, 
Rails—Standard (over 60 Ibe.) ki6 166,924, 3.3 203/ 1,633,202) 3.5 5| 1,790,511| 3.7 4, 890 
—All other benign: 8 15,567) 0.3 ° 151,713] 0.3 267 144,999! 0.3 426) 
Joint bare Jann Gf 8 1s, 0.3 1,503 135,184| 0.3 11,752 176,803} 0.4 5,327 
Tie plates } 3 9 41,838; 0.8 2 380,907; 0.8 3575 447,496) 0.9 18,700 
Track spikes... a ee ee 11,7 0.2 - 127,144) 0.3 146,194} 0.3 _693) 
Hot Rolled agt-oonur on - 9 . 483,991 04 ~— * pe = - Aree 3 ee = bie 
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en Se {26,17 2909) 0.3. 2 > "12.685 0.4 1,663 196,237 | 0.4 1,725 
ed 8 ecm ee ee 122,372| 2.4 _953 * 1,203,152) 2.5 5,511 | 1,512,816/ 3.1 4,153 
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aie ae of OS 
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B~arew i af ~ DO..| 23 162,565 3.2 10,389 1,535, 7T2| 3.3 102,535 1,871,540 3.8 83, ber 
—Conduit MEER SF 13, 0. $77 bh} 60% 0.2 6,238 »521| 0.2 2, 4% 
—Mechanical and pressure tubing................. Lk 25 55 o-3 1,7 719 |_1.0 15, 383 429, 1 0.9 3,47 
oar _ ae a “ 61,705 12 294972 53589 2-3 ; ae 579,998 15 346,506 
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* Adjusted. Report from American Iron & Steel Institute. 
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Unions Agree To Build Prefabs 


Pledge avoidance of jurisdictional disputes in manufacture and 
erection of all-steel, porcelain-enameled housing by Lustron 


Corp. Crafts limited to three 


A STEP toward elimination of 
jurisdictional labor disputes in the 
manufacture and erection of prefab- 
ricated housing was taken last week 
in the signing of an agreement be- 
tween a leading manufacturer and 
three of the more important build- 
ing trades unions. 

Lustron Corp., Chicago, and the 
American Federation of Labor car- 
penters, electricians and plumbers 
unions announced a two-year con- 
tract which provides that only these 
three crafts will be engaged in the 
construction and erection of the pre- 
fabricated homes. 

Reach Agreement — Under the 
agreement, members of the three 
unions will manufacture the homes 
in the factory. After the units are 
shipped to erection sites, members 
of the unions in that locality will 
erect them. 

The agreement provides for “avoid- 
ance of jurisdictional disputes by lim- 
iting the number of crafts and the 
pledge of the international officers 
to advise locals of the terms and en- 
force these contracts if necessary.” 


Carl G. Strandlund, president of 
Lustron, which is preparing to start 
mass production of prefabricated 
homes at its Columbus, O., plant, 
said: 

Eliminates Obstacles—‘I firmly be- 
lieve that we now have eliminated 
in advance all of the reasons for jur- 
isdictional disputes and other ob- 
stacles to the efficient erection of 
houses that have plagued the build- 
ing industry for years and delayed 
the postwar construction of homes.” 

Union spokesmen pointed out that 
the type of housing to be built by 
Lustron is all-steel, with porcelain 
enameled walls. No lathes, plaster 
or paint is involved. Other types of 
prefabricated housing might involve 
more craft unions. 


October Steel Production 


Sets New Peacetime Record 


October steel ingot and castings 
output totaled 7,564,302 net tons, a 
peacetime record, according to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. The 
tonnage was exceeded only in 10 of 
the 45 war months. It was only 
300,000 tons below the wartime peak 
of 7,826,257 net tons, set in March, 
1944. 


November 17, 1947 


Steel production for the first 10 
months of 1947, at 70,188,837 net 
tons, topped the full-year output for 
1946 and exceeded production of any 
full year before 1941. October steel 
output was three-quarters of a mil- 
lion tons higher than the September 
production of 6,788,642 net tons. 

Average operating rate during Oc- 
tober was 97.6 per cent of capacity, 
highest rate since April, 1944. 


Says FTC Does Not Insist 
On F. O. B. Mill Pricing 


Federal Trade Commission is not 
seeking to enforce universal f.o.b. 
mill pricing, Robert E. Freer, FTC 
member, told the Denver Purchasing 
Agents Association last week. He 
said that a conspiracy must exist be- 


Present, Past 


fore any pricing system is illegal. 

“Statements that the commission 
seeks to enforce universal f.o.b. mill 
pricing or to set up local monopolics 
are simply without foundation,” 
stated Freer. 

The pending complaint of the FTC 
against the steel industry charging 
price fixing and monopolistic prac- 
tices and attacking the multiple bas- 
ing point system of pricing, last 
week was amended to include two 
new charges. Added to the com- 
plaint was the charge that the steel 
companies in group meetings had 
reached an understanding to ‘“fore- 
stall” increases in steel producing fa- 
cilities, and second, the western mills 
had shipped steel to consumers in 
western territory on f.o.b eastern mill 
prices even though the steel was 
shipped from western mills. 

Another amendment eliminates pig 
iron producers from the action. One 
hundred and one steel companies and 
the American Iron & Steel Institute 
are specifically named as respondents. 
As a result a number of companies 
not members: of the Steel Institute 
now are charged in the FTC action. 


and Pending 


@ WAA ASKS PLANT OWNERS TO EXERCISE OPTIONS 

WASHINGTON—To expedite liquidation of remaining surplus property, 
the War Assets Administration is serving 30-day notices on private 
owners of plants containing government-owned production equipment. 
Action is intended to force a showdown with operators who have been 


postponing taking up their options. 


® CROSLEY TO EXPAND ENGINE PLANT FACILITIES 
CINCINNATI—Crosley Motors Inc. is starting an expansion program to 
increase its Cincinnati engine plant facilities by 21 per cent and its 
final assembly plant at Marion, Ind., by 40 per cent. 


& MONOPOLY SUIT AGAINST U.S. STEEL DISMISSED 
WILMINGTON—Federal Judge R. S. Rodney has dismissed a Justice 
Department suit to prevent the United States Steel Corp. and its sub- 
sidiary, Columbia Steel Co., from purchasing the steel fabricating 
assets and business of Consolidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 


& FORD TO SPEND HALF BILLION IN NEXT FIVE YEARS 
CrlicAGO—Ford Motor Co. has “open appropriations” totaling $250 
million for improvement and expansion and “probably will spend twice 
that” during the next five years, said E. R. Breech, executive vice 
president, addressing a group of life insurance officials. 


@ ROLLING MILL DESIGNED FOR CLADMETALS 

CARNEGIE, PA.—A new rolling mill designed especially for the produc- 
tion of cladmetals is being readied by the American Cladmetals Co. 
in a 125 x 800 ft plant. Joseph Kinney Jr. is president of the com- 


pany. 


@ LOCAL LABOR UNIONS RUSH TO REGISTER 
WASIIINGTON—Local labor unions throughout the country are dis- 
regarding original defiance of the Taft-Hartley Act by top union 
leadership and are flooding the Department of Labor with registra- 
tions. At least 15,000 of the approximately 75,000 locals had filed last 
week and the others were expected to fall in line. 
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ERP Needs for Scrap, Steel Questioned 


GRAVE doubts as to the ability of 
the United States to meet fully the 
requests of western European nations 
for iron and steel, scrap, fuel and 
some types of machinery and equip- 
ment are raised in the Harriman 
committee report on foreign aid. It 
questions whether the needs are as 
great as estimated at the Paris con- 
ference. 

Specifically the committee turns 
thumbs down on exports of scrap and 
pig iron, advocates that requests for 
semifinished steel be trimmed down 
and that estimated requirements for 
sheet, strip and tin plate be carefully 
screened. Machinery and equipment 
requirements generally are given a 
high priority, although the committee 
cautions that the actuality of these 
needs be studied carefully. 

The committee endorses a foreign 
aid program to cost between $12 and 
$17 billion. First year cost is esti- 
mated by the committee at $5.75 bil- 
lion. 

Imposes Heavy Burden—However, 
it warned that such a program will 
impose “a substantial burden upon 
the American people” and will en- 
tail considerable sacrifice. 

The committee rejects as “non- 
sense the idea which prevails to a 
considerable degree in this country 
and abroad that we need to export 
our goods and services as free gifts 
to insure our own prosperity.” 

On the contrary, the committee is 
“convinced that the immediate eco- 
nomic danger to the United States is 
inflation, which means, among other 
things, a shortage of goods in rela- 
tion to demand.” 


Harriman committee turns 
thumbs down on scrap exports. 
Urges requests for steel and 
equipment be screened care- 
fully. Rejects as “nonsense” 
need for exports to insure do- 
mestic prosperity. Warns aid 
program will be inflationary 


Asks Independent Administration 
—The Harriman committee recom- 
mends that the foreign aid program 
be administered by a new independ- 
ent agency to be set up in the federal 
government and perhaps modeled 
along corporate lines. This agency 
would be headed by a chairman of 
the board, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. 

Basis for Congressional Action— 
The Harriman committee is made up 
of 19 representatives of industry, la- 
bor, banking and education, with the 
secretary of commerce serving as 
chairman. The committee’s report is 
the third of three related studies 
which will supply much of the basic 
information on which the aid pro- 
gram wil] be formulated by Congress. 
The earlier reports include an inven- 


_tory of national resources, made by 


a group headed by Secretary of In- 
terior J. A. Krug (STEEL, Oct. 27, 
p. 52), and an analysis of the domes- 
tic economic implications of foreign 
aid, made by the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers (STEEL, Nov. 
10, p. 73). The Harriman study inte- 
grates the other two into a compre- 
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Exports of steel plant products 
Exports of fabricated steel 


projectiles, etc. 
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ESTIMATED LOSS OF POTENTIAL SCRAP—1941-45 


Estimated steel in overseas shipments of ordnance 


Estimated steel in overseas shipments of military ‘vehicles 
Estimated steel in aircraft shipped overseas and not returned 
Estimated steel in war and merchant ships sunk bores 
Estimated steel in merchant ships transferred to foreign 


Estimated stee) in exported machinery Re eee 7 
Estimated steel in exported railroad cars and equipment. e 
Estimated steel in exported automotive units and parts .... 
Estimated steel in exported pressed, formed and a 
Estimated steel in exported containers |... 

Estimated steel in exported agricultural equipment and parts 
Estimated steel in exported miscellaneous and unclassified 


Estimated steel shipped to conv erting and processing indus-— 
Estimated steel shipped to wholesalers and distributors, 


eee eee eee eee eee ees 


Net Tons 
31,000,000 
800,000 


21,700,000 
6,100,000 
2 990,000 
3,800,000 


5,700,000 
2,600,000 
2,000,000 
4,500,000 


3,500 000 
9,900,000 
1,200,000 
4,500,000 
11,400,000 
12,200,000 


. 123,800,000 








hensive appraisal of the need for and 
effect of the aid program. 

Warns of Inflation—The Harri- 
man committee disagrees with some 
of the ideas advanced by President 
Truman and other administration 
spokesmen and with some findings 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Particularly, the Harriman commit- 
tee takes exception to the frequently 
expressed view that exports for for- 
eign aid are not substantial infla- 
tionary factors. 

Noting that exports contemplated 
under the aid program are a small 
proportion of this country’s total 
output, the Harriman committee con- 
tends this gives little light on the 
real effects here. 

“The real effects of the program 
arise out of special situations. If the 
American economy is pinched at cer- 
tain spots or sectors, this may lead 
to serious repercussions throughout 
the entire economic structure. 

“Even though the total sum of 
money spent for purchase in the 
United States of scarce commodities 
is small relative to the national in- 
come, its expenditure can set off a 
chain of inflationary reactions. 

“In the case of a basic material 
such as steel, the inflationary im- 
pact may be felt in the form of per- 
vading scarcities throughout the in- 
dustrial structure.” 

Would Ban Scrap Exports—Cau- 
tion in authorizing exports of metal- 
lic materials urgently needed in the 
domestic economy is urged by the 
Harriman committee. Particular 
stress is laid on the iron and steel 
scrap shortage, now limiting United 
States output of ingots. 

During the war years, the United 
States lost 123.8 million tons of po- 
tential scrap through exports (see 
accompanying table). 

The Committee for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation, representing the 
16 nations to benefit by the Euro- 
pean Recovery (Marshall) Plan, 
asked for scrap supplies rising from 
1.7 million tons in 1948 to 2.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1951. 

The committee recommends that 
no scrap be exported. It is not con- 
vinced that the lack of scrap ship- 
ments would cripple the European 
steel program and believes. that 
European scrap supplies are larger 
than assumed in the CEEC report. 
It recommends that a survey be un- 
dertaken in Europe to determine how 
European scrap requirements can be 
met from other sources. 

Semifinished Steel— CEEC has 
asked for large quantities of semi- 
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finished steel, principally for United 
Kingdom and Italy. These require- 
ments originally were estimated at 
from 2,244,000 net tons in 1948 up 
to 2,475,000 tons in 1950. 

The Harriman committee believes 
such large exports of semifinished 
would have adverse effects on the 
United States economy, by ‘contrib- 
uting to the general shortage of steel 
products, by dislocating supplies of 
nonintegrated steel mills, and by de- 
pleting the scrap supply. Under the 
circumstances, the committee recom- 
mends that only part of the stated 
requirements be supplied. 

Finished Steel—CEEC requests for 
steel sheets and strip are four times 
our recent rate of exports to these 
countries. In view of the extreme 
Shortage of flat-rolled steel, it is rec- 
ommended that these requirements 
be screened carefully. 


Tin plate requirements are more 
than double the recent rate of ex- 
ports and here again the committee 
suggests the requests be subjected 
to careful scrutiny. 

The 1948 requirements for other 
finished steel items are less than the 
recent rate of shipments and the 
committee believes CEEC may have 
understated these requirements. 

Steel Capacity Expansion — Com- 
menting on the agitation for greater 
steel industry expansion, the com- 
mittee takes no position on the mat- 
ter. It points out, however, that any 
expansion not now planned would 
contribute very little to the steel sup- 
plies in the years when European re- 
quirements will be greatest and that 
such expansion itself would absorb 
much steel while in progress. 

Steelmaking Equipment—CEEC 
plans for expanding the European 
steel capacity call for import from 
this country of $400 million worth of 
iron and steel plant equipment over 
the next four years. The committee 
passes no final judgment as to the 
urgency of the need or the availa- 
bility of the equipment, but places 
a high priority on the requirement. 

Metallurgical Coke — Exports of 
coal to Europe involve a_ serious 
transportation problem and will con- 
tribute to the maintenance of a sell- 
ers’ market in the coal industry. 
However, the committee believes the 
future export market will not mate- 
rially change present conditions. 

Machinery, Equipment — Europe’s 
needs for farm, coal mining, power 
generating and other machinery and 
equipment are large. Domestic sup- 
ply of most of these items are short 
of demand and supplying of Euro- 
pean requirements must be subjected 
to careful study lest exports work 
too great a hardship on the domestic 
economy. 
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Fabricators’ Costs Still Spiral 


Stabilization and full production in structural fabricating in- 
dustry prevented by featherbedding, delegates to AISC con- 
vention told. Banker says business slump not certain 


SOLUTION of spiraling costs in 
the building industry is not in sight, 
T. R. Mullen, president, American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, warned 
450 structural steel fabricators meet- 
ing at the Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla., for the 25th annual con- 
vention of the organization last week. 

So long as productivity is subnorm- 
al, prices will be high, he said, point- 
ing out that productivity in the build- 
ing trades is down nearly 50 per 
cent from four years ago. It is grad- 
ually rising, but bricklayers are not 
yet laying 800 to 1000 bricks a day 
and ironworkers are still not giving 
400 to 500 rivets on normal driving. 
Shop workmen are stalling. 

Must Stop Featherbedding—Feath- 
erbedding, said Mr. Mullen, in the 
structural steel industry must be 
stopped if stabilization and full pro- 
duction is to be attained. Requiring 
two men where only one is needed 
puts a burden on the cost of every 
operation. Reluctance of building 
trades unions to increase their mem- 
berships has caused a severe scarcity 
of workmen which results in over- 
time work with terrific cost on a 
construction project. 

Mr. Mullen said that it had been 
hoped labor costs would be stabil- 
ized this year. However, the upward 
spiral is continuing. Many building 
trades in New York City, for ex- 


ample, received $2.50 an hour last 
January. Three or four months later, 
the bricklayers demanded and got 
$2.75 an hour. Now the plasterers 
are getting $3 an hour for a 6-hour 
day, and the iron workers are de- 
manding an increase or a guaranteed 
wage. 

Slump Not Certain — Murray 
Shields, vice president, Bank of Man- 
hattan Co., New York, speaking on 
“Some Guideposts for Business Plan- 
ning in 1948,” said a business slump 
is not certain, but the risk of a pain- 
ful decline in time is sufficiently 
great so that business and individuals 
will be well advised to allow for it in 
financial policies and planning. 

“If a business slump occurs in 
1948 it will be much less severe and 
will be shorter than the great de- 
flation of the early 1930s,” he said. 

Herman H. Lind, president, Ameri- 
can Institute of Bolt, Nut & Rivet 
Manufacturers, Cleveland, spoke to 
the delegates on “Fasteners for the 
Fabricating Industry.” This address 
was followed by an engineering sym- 
posium participated in by Douglas 
Whitlock, chairman, Building Prod- 
ucts Institute, Washington, D. C.; 
Katherine C. Parsons, Employers Ad- 
visory Council, Philadelphia; and E. 
T. Blix, manager, Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Melrose Park, 
Til. 
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GIANT CONDENSERS: Three 70,000-sq ft, twin-type steam condensers, 

among the largest of their kind, are in process of construction at the 

Pascagoula, Miss., yard of the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. They will be 
shipped to Los Angeles for use in a water and power plant 
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Talking It Over with Employees 


Management bringing economic facts of life and intimate com- 
pany problems to workers on increasing scale, speakers tell 
delegates to National Metal Trades convention 


INDUSTRIAL management is talk- 
ing things over with employees—-giv- 
ing them the facts of business—more 
than ever before. This was revealed 
at the 48th annual convention of the 
National Metal Trades Association st 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Nov. 5-7. 

Theme of the convention was 
“Sound Industrial Relations for the 
Job Ahead.” In discussions of cur- 
rent industrial relations problems, it 
was evident passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act has paved the way for 
more extensive communications be- 
tween employers and employees. Two 
ways of accomplishing this are gain- 
ing ground—talks by company heads 
to large groups of workers, and let- 
ters mailed directly to employees’ 
homes. 

Testimonial Dinner—One feature of 
the convention was a testimonial din- 
ner for 283 companies that have been 
members of the association for a 
quarter of a century or more. Head- 
ing the list were four companies which 
have been members since 1899, when 
the association was formed. These 
are Barber-Stockwell Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., 
Cincinnati; Benjamin Eastwood Co., 
Paterson, N. J.; and Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O. 

Postwar problems which have 
brought economic disorganizations 
and scarcity were appraised as an 
exciting challenge and opportunity 
by Frederick V. Geier, president, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinati, speaking on “America Un- 
finished.’ He declared the resource- 
fulness and determination of indus- 
trial management can overcome them 
through more and more production. 

Unit Costs Up—‘“In the face of 
sharp wage rate increases in basic 
industries, the attainment of low unit 
costs presents severe difficulties,” the 
speaker asserted. “As a nation, our 
wage costs per unit of manufacturing 
production are already more than 65 
per cent above their 1939 levels. Nor 
can these difficulties be overcome ex- 
cept by practical-minded men who 
can bring to bear all the latest and 
best in engineering, in equipment and 
in proven operating experience. 
Workers will have to come to under- 
stand that the only way to lower 
prices is through increased pro- 
duction per man-hour without cor- 
responding increases in hourly pay.” 
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For the past several years, indus- 
try has known that employees needed 
more information regarding costs, 
profits, dividends, and the like, ob- 
served Eric O. Johnson, general man- 
ager, American Central Division, 
Avco Mfg. Corp., Connersville, Ind. 
Like many other organizations, the 
speaker’s company had labor-man- 





HOWARD GOODMAN 
Re-elected president of NMTA 


agement committces, and finding 
these not enough had decided it 
would do a more thorough job of 
giving employees facts of its opcera- 
tions. 


By end of 1946 the company’s 2500 
employees were asking so many 
questions that the management found 
it imperative to start holding mcet- 
ings to give them the facts. Mr. 
Johnson reported much evidence of 
increased efficiency and morale after 
the first meeting when he said it was 
possible to tie the dollar sign to scrap 
loss. Shortly after the first meeting, 


scrap loss was reduced 25 per cent. 
Second series of meetings was held 
in August and a third is planned for 
December. 

Don’t Wait—Dr. Willard C. Faught, 
executive vice president, Young & 
Faught Inc., New York, management 
consultant, advised the convention 
delegates not wait for somebody to 
come along with a neatly packaged 
brand of industrial or public rela- 
tions. Business; management, he said, 
is the chief component of free enter- 
prise, its administrator. 

“If you don’t assume the respon- 
sibility for explaining, demonstrating 
and selling the system, as well as its 
products, who will?” he asked. 

“And when you do, don’t take any- 
thing for granted,” Dr. Faught con- 
tinued. “Give your workers, your 
stockholders, your customers, your 
public all the facts. They will come 
to the right conclusions.” 

Addressing the convention on 
“Meeting the Labor Press on Its Own 
Ground,’ Robert Newcomb, partner, 
Newcomb & Sammons, Chicago, ad- 
vocated better use of employee publi- 
cations and house organs, informa- 
tional manuals for new employees, 
more effective utilization of plant 
bulletin boards, annual reports for 
employees apart from the one to 
stockholders, and judicious use of 
moving pictures and slide films. 

Not Partisan—Discussing the Tatt- 
Hartley Act, Robert N. Denham, gen- 
eral counsel, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, emphasized that the act 
is not partisan legislation but rather 
corrective legislation that equalizes— 
or tends to equalize the balance— 
between organized labor, manage- 
ment, and the ordinary employee. 

“Bargaining is still bargaining,” he 
declared, “and as we read the act, 
it requires negotiation and an honest 
effurt to reach an agreement. It also 
requires that when an agreement has 
been reached on all or a major por- 
tion of the subject under discussion, 
that agreement must be reduced to 
writing and signed by the parties as 
a permanent testimonial of what has 
been agreed upon, if either of the 
parties requests it.” 

The consequences of wartime de- 
velopment of labor costs in the form 
of fringe payments remain with in- 
dustry in the postwar period, and 
many of the items impose burden- 
some labor costs, warned Lee A. Free- 
man, Rooks & Freeman, Chicago, at- 
torneys. Other items directly or in- 
directly prevent management from 
utilizing its labor force flexibly and 
efficiently. But of even greater con- 
cern now, he continued, is the ever 
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present union pressure to extend 
farther the existence of these pre- 
miums, penalties and featherbedding 
devices. Having established the pre- 
cedent under the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of a war economy, labor 
now assumes that fringe conditions 
have become usual practice. 

Stabilizing Employment — Mercer 
Lee, vice president, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, described the 
plan which his company is using to 
stabilize work employment through 
better planning of supply and inven- 
tory. In 1944, the company deter- 
mined its normal annual sales re- 
quirements on a unit basis for all end 
products. Planning for specific an- 
nual requirements begins at least 15 
months prior to the beginning of the 
year. Company maintains at all times 
specific annual requirements for two 
years—the current and the succeed- 
ing year. In projecting these require- 
ments on the factories in this man- 
ner, a blending of production is possi- 
ble. 

This method of long-range produc- 
tion forecasting, production control 
and inventory management, properly 
planned and executed, Mr. Lee ex- 
plained, is beneficial to each of the 
three groups to which the company 
has definite responsibility, namely, 
the customer, the stockholder and 
the employee. 

Howard Goodman, vice president, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, was re- 
elected president of the association to 
serve a second term. Also re-elected 
were First Vice President T. J. Mor- 
ton Jr., president, Hoosier Cardinal 
Corp., Evansville, Ind.; and Second 
Vice President and Treasurer Joseph 
L. Kopf, president, Jabez Burns & 
Sons Inc., New York. 

Thirteen councilors were elected 
for two years, four of these being 
new and nine being returned to office. 
The new are Joseph W. Crook, Grin- 
nell Corp., Craston, R. I.; Robert 
Hess, Washburn Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; Russell C. Ball, Philadelphia 
Gear Works Inc., Philadelphia; and 
William L. Dolle, Lodge & Shipley 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Councilors re-elected were: Howard 
A. Lincoln, Bemis & Call Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; H. Paul Nelligan, Easy 
Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; R. A. Mitchell, Pittsburgh 
Forgings Co., Coraopolis, Pa.; Adrian 
Collins, Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.; 
J. I. Schultz, National Broach & Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit; E. L. Usner, Ross 
Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind.; C. 
R. Rosborough, Moline Tool Co., 
Moline, Ill.; and M. E. Erskine, 
Racine Tool & Machine Co., Racine, 
Wis. 
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Foundries Must Be Mechanized 


National Founders Association members told that better house- 
keeping, modern equipment and motion studies will increase 
output and improve labor relations. New labor bills pending 


BETTER housekeeping, mechaniza- 
tion, health and safety and improved 
labor relations in the foundry indus- 
try were covered by a broad and well 
balanced program at the annual mect- 
ing of the National Founders Asso- 
ciation, New York, Nov. 6-7. 

Need Better Mechanization — Dis- 
cussing mechanization as an aid to 
improved labor relations, Bruce L. 
Simpson, president, National Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, analyzed a sur- 
vey among the senior class of a mid- 
west technical college which indi- 
cated a reluctance on the part of men 
technically trained in selecting the 
foundry industry for their life work. 
Yet, from such groups largely come 
the future supervisory forces. Better 
mechanization tends to attract super- 
visory personnel. The machine is 
labor serving and not labor saving, 
declared Mr. Simpson in denying the 
machine has reduced employment. 
Proof for this premise is found in the 
automobile industry with its huge 
employment. 

Conveyors First Step —In mech- 
anization of the foundry, the overall 
program should be initiated with a 
thorough clean-up and paint-up. Get 
the most possible out of present 
equipment and mechanize gradually, 
department by department, mean- 
while maintaining productivity, Mr. 
Simpson advised. Roller conveyors 


are often the first step toward an 
increase of up to 20 per cent in 
molds. He advocated mechanical 
shakeouts and central sand storage 
and distributing systems. The fact 
was brought out with Mr. Simpson’s 
introduction that National Engincer- 
ing Co. is currently supervising the 
installation of equipment for one of 
the most mechanically modern foun- 
dries, International Harvester Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Avoid Propaganda — Management 
should take full advantage of the 
free speech provision in the new 
labor-management relations act, but 
should avoid propaganda, threats and 
promises of rewards, according to 
George Moredock, labor relations di- 
vision, International Harvester Co. 
An employee information program 
should explain what the company is 
doing and why; foremen and other 
supervisory personnel should be fully 
cognizant of the policy and aims in- 
volved before information is formally 
released. International Harvester 
deals with scores of labor unions. 

Top management executives should 
give more time and co-operation to 
the junior executives, supervisory per- 
sonnel and foremen, in the op'nion oS 
H. J. Post, general manager, Nation- 
al Association of Foremen, Dayton, 
O. Foremen are often ignorant of 
pending labor negotiations and first 





FIRST—Henry C. Griggs, The Waterbury 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., chairman; H. A. Davis, Fremont 
Casting Co., Worcester, Mass., vice chair- 
man; Charles Wesson, Sargent & Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; Frank Chaffee, Patch-Wag- 
ner Co., Rutland, Vt.; and B. J. Barrell, 
The Grinnell Co., Cranston, R. I. 

SECOND — G. W. Hannay, Barnett 
Foundry & Machine Co., Irvington, N. J., 
chairman; W. E. Thomas, Straight Line 
Foundry & Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. 
Y.; A. W. Thompson, Ludlow Valve Mfg. 
Co., int., Trey; N. ¥.: FF. A. Jnekett, 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, Hudson 
Falls, N. Y.; and E. Gray Merrill, De 
Laval Separator Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

THIRD—G. R. Casey, Treadwell Engi- 
neering Co., Easton, Pa., chairman; C. S. 
Roberts, Dodge Steel Co., Tacony, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., vice chairman; F. E. Walling, 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division, Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh; J. R. Berg, Mesta 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh; and H. W. John- 
son, DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J. 

FOURTH — Ralph J. Teetor, Cadillac 
Malleable Iron Co., Cadillac, Mich., chair- 
man; H. C. Hoenicke, Eaton Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, vice chairman; Clinton St. Clair, Lu- 
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kenheimer Co., Cincinnati; Earl M. Rey- 
nolds, Detroit Brass and Malleable Works, 
Detroit; and John M. Price, Ferro Machine 
& Foundry Co., Detroit. 

FIFTH—C,. B. Magrath, Greenlee Found- 
ry Co., Chicago, chairman; A. V. Martens, 
Pekin Foundry & Mfg. Co., Pekin, IIl.; 
William H. Muchnic, Locomotive Finished 
Material Co., Atchison, Kans.; H. L. Hoef- 
man, Link-Belt Co., Chicago; and Gust Ol- 
son Jr., John Deere Tractor Co., Waterloo, 
Ia. 

SIXTH — J. D. McDonald, Vulcan Iron 
Works Ltd., Winnipeg, chairman; James 
M. White, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, vice chairman; C. E. Staky, D. J. 
Murray Mfg. Co., Wausau, Wis.; A. L. 
McKay, Kaukauna Machine Corp., Kau- 
kauna, Wis.; and R. L. Claussen, J. I. 
Case Co., Racine, Wis. 

SEVENTH—John D. Capron, Glamorgan 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., 
chairman; A. J. Fruchtl, United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
vice chairman; E. P. Trout, Lufkin Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex.; J. S. 
Bridges, United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Bessemer, Ala.; and Warren Whitney, 
James B. Clow & Sons Division, National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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details are frequently obtained from 
the shop stewards; this is a mistaken 
policy, said Mr. Post, who asks that 
more confidence be placed with fore- 
men. 

Two New Labor Bills — In outlin- 
ing purposes of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Congressman Hartley reiterated his 
intention of introducing two new bills 
in January to further correct labor 
abuses. One will be a “right to work” 
bill, making it a federal offense to 
interfere with workers or their fam- 
ilies when they are going to their 
jobs. Another will provide for invok- 
ing antitrust laws against labor un- 
ions which restrain trades through 
labor monopolies and other mon- 
opolistic practices. 

Make Jobs Attractive — Foundry- 
men were urged to devote more at- 
tention to motion studies as one im- 
portant measure toward increasing 
production, placing it on a more eco- 
nomical basis, and reducing worker 
fatigue and in general making the job 
more attractive to the employee. 
James H. Smith, general manager, 
Central Foundry Division, General 
Motors Corp., Saginaw, Mich., said 
this must be done if foundries are to 
compete successfully when the indus- 
try is again in a buyers’ market, in- 
stead of a sellers’ market, as at pres- 
ent. As foundries are now making 
a reasonably good profit, he thought 
there should be no delay in getting 
a sound program under way, pointing 
out that much could be done with 
only relatively minor expenditures 
for necessary changes in equipment 
and method. 

With the aid of Stewart Martin, in 
charge of motion picture study work 
of the General Motors plant in Dan- 
ville, Ill., he demonstrated by actual 
operation at the meeting substantial 
Savings in core making, with a pick- 
up of 90 per cent in production in 
one instance. 

Henry Hazlitt, business analyst, 
Newsweek, discussed what America 
is going to do and what America 
ought to do as far as the European 
situation is concerned. He pointed 
out that if we extend aid to Europe 
without attaching certain restric- 
tions, the funds likely will be dissi- 
pated without benefit. On the other 
hand if we attach conditions, our ac- 
tion will be resented in Europe and 
the Reds will be able to talk. 

New Officers — I. R. Wagner, Elec- 
tric Steel Castings Co., Indianapolis, 
was re-elected president; Franklin 
Farrel III, Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn., vice president; 
and Leroy E. Roak, Chicago, execu- 
tive vice president and secretary- 
treasurer. 
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JANMAT Activity Slows Scrapping 


WAA prevented from selling machine tools for scrap until ser- 
vices decide on standby requirements. Many types of industrial 


equipment seen needed 


UNTIL the armed forces decide 
how many of the government’s sur- 
plus machine tools they are going to 
put into standby reserves under Pub- 
lic Law 364, 80th Congress, War As- 
sets Administration will have to de- 
fer decisions on whether it will sell 
certain classifications of tools as 
scrap. Several months may be re- 
quired by the services. 

Joint Army-Navy Machine Tool 
Control Committee has split its task 
into three phases. Phase 1 covers 
acquisition of the 92,000 standard, 
general-purpose machine tools in the 
original standby program; work on 
this phase is due for completion by 
next Feb. 4, the end of the six-month 
period stipulated for this phase. 
Phase 2 covers additional standard 
machine tools over and above the 
original 92,000. 

Other Items Needed—Phase 3 in- 
cludes a host of tools and items of 
production equipment which are not 
in demand by civilian industry and 
which the services would rather place 
in standby than permit WAA to sell 
as scrap. Included are many heavy 
items which might be hard to get in 


time of emergency—big hydraulic 
presses, large air compressors, etc. 
Small tools such as bench lathes, 
punch presses, etc., handy for serv- 
icing production lines, and miscellan- 
eous items such as welding equip- 
ment, cranes, lift trucks, conveyors, 
etc. are also in this category. 


Equipment Buying Program 
Suspended by GM Division 


Mystery surrounds cancellation of 
an extensive equipment buying pro- 
gram for the Detroit Transmission 
Division, General Motors, builder of 
the Hydra-Matic transmission used 
by Cadillac and Olds and scheduled 
for availability on 50 per cent of 
Pontiac’s 1948 models. It does not 
appear output of these units could 
be stepped up to this degree without 
large expansion of manufacturing 
facilities. No reinstatement of the 
suspended buying program has ap- 
peared, 

Ford continues to discuss types of 
tooling for various elements of an 
automatic transmission. 











825-TON CAPACITY: Of the self contained oil hydraulic type, this 
stretcher-leveler of special design, has a capacity of 825 tons and will 
accommodate plates or sheets up to 100 in. wide. Maximum and minimum 
plate length is 33 and 7 ft, respectively. Believed by its manufacturer, 
Hydropress Inc., New York, to be the largest ever made, the machine has 
two gripheads, one of which is actuated by the hydraulic stretching cylin- 
der. Position of the other cylinder is adjustable to compensate for varying 
plate length 
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Metalworking Earnings Shrink 


50 manufacturing companies see aggregate net income in third 
quarter slip 5 per cent under second quarter as result of in- 


creased operating costs and interruptions to production 


REFLECTING increased operating 
costs and interruptions to producticn, 
third quarter net earnings of the 
metalworking industry declined 
slightly from those of the second 
quarter. 

The accompanying compilation by 
STEEL shows that 50 companies rep- 
resenting a broad cross-section of the 
metalworking industry had 5 per cent 
smaller aggregate net earnings in the 
third quarter than in the preceding 
three months. This decline is attrib- 
uted to summer vacations, holidays, 
lowered production during hot 
weather, and shortage of materials, 


Air-Way Electric Appliance Corp. 
American Brake Shoe Co. ' 
American Machine & Metals, Ine. 


notably steel. Third quarter total 
earnings were slightly under those of 
the first quarter also. Of the 50 com- 
panies, 29 showed lower net earnings 
in the third quarter than in the sec- 
ond. 

Despite the downtrend of earnings, 
the aggregate for the third quarter of 
1947 still was 39 per cent over that 
for the corresponding period of last 
year when industry was striving to 


50 companies to show for the first 
nine months of this year aggregate 
earnings that were more than double 
those for the first nine months of 
1946. Forty-four of the companies 
have greater net profits thus far in 
1947 than in the corresponding 1946 
period. 


Net Earnings at a Glance 
(50 Metalworking Companies) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
25 50 75 100 _125 _—150_I75 
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complete reconversion and 


recover 


from effects of strikes earlier in the 
Good earnings performance in 
the first two quarters of 1947 plus 
that of the third quarter enabled the 


year. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


American Stove Co. 
Autocar Co. 
Blaw-Knox Corp. 
E. W. Bliss Co. 
Bude..Co........... 
Cha>dman Valve Mfg. Co. 
Clark Equipment Co. ..... 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. . 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. ..... 
Diamond T Motor Car Co. 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp. 

Eaton Mfg. Co. 
Electrolux Corp. 
Evans Products Co. 
Gabriel Co. .. 

General Cable Corp. , 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 
Holland Furnace Co. 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. .. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co. 5 
Lane-Wells Co. 


Marion Power Shovel Co. 
Maytag Co. . 
Minneapolis- -Honeywell Regulator | Co. 
Monarch Machine Tool Co. 

Mullins Mfg. Corp. 

National Acme Co. 

National Cash Register Co. 

National Supply Co. ..... 

New York Air Brake Co. .... 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries Inc. 

Reo Motors Inc. .. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Square D Co. 
Studebaker Corp. ...... 
Symington-Gould Corp. 
Twin Coach Co. 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Victor Equipment Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Weston Elec. Instrument Corp 


CUTIE? sc PS Pe hdas. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery OTN Des 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Totals 
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Third Qtr. Second Qtr. First Qtr. Third Qtr. First 9 Mos. First 9 Mos. 

1947 1947 1947 1946 1947 1946 
$217,475 $256,197 $194,680 $113,029 $668,352 $169,114 
oy hele 957,604 1,057,151 1,510,444 1,103,295 3,525,199 2,449,422 
111,621 80,721 191,856 69,828 384,198 245,897 
3,692,000 3,678,788 3,478,212 1,463,819 10,849,000 3,221,471 
Wnees 226,694 500,256 385,334 382,091 1,112,284 675,719 
9,056 517,767 1,326,253 438,047 1,853,076 1,262,923 
Shrek 842,238 608,761 773,522 688,741 2,224,521 1,742,805 
622,423 869,660 742,209 656,023 2,234,292 1,116,110 
Sips 1,318,161 1,527,772 1,812,568 *569,231 4,658,501 *2,780,656 
217,951 150,317 99,372 56,599 467,640 286,422 
925,906 973,962 669,760 1,075,386 2,569,628 47,889 
363,193 1,024,293 1,055,823 883,790 2,443,309 1,503,885 
467,772 613,652 618,719 581,453 1,700,143 1,254,391 
eee 518,073 375,169 466,280 264,241 1,359,522 225,986 
1,650,795 2,095,408 2,156,906 1,512,375 5,993,109 3,126,485 
2,058,932 1,696,164 1,793,096 865,887 5,548,192 1,793,730 
891,705 1,074,141 1,021,507 847,514 2,937,353 2,184,329 
197,870 169,403 629,956 343,140 997,229 411,022 
87,766 70,854 115,968 56,282 274,588 237,036 
1,361,490 1,637,612 1,628,298 2,342,658 4,627,400 1,333,719 
104,418 209,079 244,926 290,625 558,423 736,050 
1,446,738 825,250 *118,598 869,197 2,153,390 1,220,206 
947,214 910,514 836,065 606,193 2,693,793 817,742 
6,282,741 6,024,913 5,303,148 4,927,216 17,610,802 13,115 986 
161,106 22,743 41,267 *167,439 225,116 *290,634 
517,100 384,800 340,500 253,000 1,242,400 604,100 
1,467,489 1,852,495 1,489,460 1,164,253 4,809,444 2,193,907 
167,528 238,458 . 211,638 30,854 617,624 79,869 
1,599,369 1,718,754 1,141,353 935,933 4,459,476 2,067,609 
1,300,525 1,493,829 1,808,514 1,281,529 4,602,868 2,912,195 
149,170 160,357 194,320 171,177 503,847 454,928 
1,416,410 1,364,996 959,585 319,996 3,740,991 340,840 
476,442 616,270 605,435 701,619 1,698,147 1,860,951 
2,534,887 2,637,131 2,373,670 1,057,332 7,545,688 1,315,739 
2,638,278 2,151,633 1,771,025 887,262 6,560,936 2,129,572 
410,756 439,378 330,258 225,953 1,180,392 733,181 
709,303 618,532 372,491 218,364 1,700,326 253,747 
784,527 1,379,010 1,336,475 608,145 3,500,012 1,160,492 
398,808 751,789 858,892 1,011,931 2,009,489 2,240,055 
sees 906,556 1,077,241 784,545 742,347 2,768,342 1,518,228 
eee 1,564,065 1,932,218 1,655,760 49,030 5,152,043 *251,770 
eee 7,164* 18,614 20,859 204,068 32,309 66,327 
seaee 745,992 486,000 332,700 *315,669 1,564,692  *1,048,469 
ve 382,281 249,907 368,511 406,892 1,000,699 414,155 
137,669 324,173 308,516 553,200 770,358 1,391,228 
ee 75,116 94,103 101,925 150,925 271,144 260,106 
Niele 3,201,962 3,195,892 3,382,263 2,456,005 9,780,117 6,748,715 
er 144,438 96,969 309,683 392,260 551,090 1,011,080 
1,564,872 1,474,897 1,702,657 2,032,936 4,742,426 2,289,616 
a 339,606 667,525 556,355 194,154 1,563,486 *524,450 
ere $49,306,927 $52,395,518 $50,294,961 $35,434,255 $151,997,406 $66,309,000 
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Discussion of proposal to operate all business by labor-manage- 
ment committees scheduled for meeting of International Labor 


Conference in San Francisco next year. 


American delegates 


seen opposing legislative action 


EFFORT to obtain general adop- 
tion of the idea of running industry 
under labor-management committees 
will be made in 1948. This time the 
goal will be sought through the force 
of law. 

The proposal will be under discus- 
sion at the International Labor Con- 
ference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization to be held in San Fran- 
cisco next June. The plan is to draft 
a report urging that the 54 partici- 
pating nations adopt the principle by 
legislative or other effective means. 
The United States will get two offi- 
cial copies, one to go to the Congress 
and one to the Labor Department. 

Stems From ILO Meetings—tThis 
~roposal comes from the _ recent 
meetings of the ILO Iron & Steel 
and Metal Trades Committees at 
Stockholm. It goes much further 
than the wartime use of labor-man- 
agement shop committees to stimu- 
late production. In fact, it is largely 
along the lines of the industry coun- 
cil idea so forcefully proclaimed by 
Philip Murray of the CIO in 1945. 
There would be a national labor- 
management committee over each 
key industry, there would be com- 
pany labor-management committees, 
and there would be plant committees. 
The resolution states the objective is 
to insure “the most effective use of 
resources.” At the insistence of man- 
agement delegates to Stockholm, it 
was modified to the extent of assur- 
ing that “no restrictions on the pre- 
rogatives of management” are in- 
tended. 

Although the proposal is favored 
by a majority of delegates, the real 
controversy will be between foreign 
delegates who believe in sweeping 
state controls and our own people 
who believe in free enterprise. The 
American labor leaders are expected 
to work to prevent inclusion of 
amendments and riders regarded as 
radical under American concepts. 

Definite Action Doubted—A_ La- 
bor Department spokesman said he 
doubted whether any definite action 
on the labor-management commit- 
tee resolution will be taken at San 
Francisco inasmuch as it is cus- 
tomary to vote on such proposals 
only after the second discussion and 
this will mark the first discussion on 
this subject by the ILO annual legis- 
lative conference. While there is 
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strong sentiment in the ILO for giv- 
ing the labor-management committee 
proposal the force of law, this 
spokesman doubted whether the ILO 
legislative conference in its second 
discussion of the proposal would pass 
such a proposal by the necessary 
two-thirds majority. United States 
delegates, he said, are against impos- 
ing labor-management committees by 
law and favor their adoption by vol- 
untary collective bargaining. No mat- 
ter what the ILO votes, however, 
says this spokesman, the Labor De- 
partment will not ask any legislation 
on this subject but will give its moral 
support to voluntary adoption of la- 
bor-management committees such as 
are now functioning in the steel in- 
dustry. 

David A. Morse, as assistant sec- 
retary of labor, will head the United 
States delegation to San Francisco. 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas (Dem., 
Utah) probably again will be the 
other delegate for the government. 
The industry delegate is expected 
again to be J. D. Zellerbach, Crown- 





PRODUCTIVITY CLIMBS 


Productivity, or output per 
man-hour, was higher in 1946 
than in 1945 in 18 of 23 manu- 
facturing industries for which 
data are available. The gain is 
depicted in a preliminary table 
for the first postwar year com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Eventually the bur- 
eau will revise its productivity 
indexes from 1939 through 1945, 
but is now submitting its pro- 
cedures for compiling these in- 
dexes to qualified persons for 
comments and suggestions. 

During 1946 in the 23 indus- 
tries, which for the most part 
were producers of consumers’ 
nondurable goods, gains of from 
5 to 10 per cent in output per 
man-hour were made in nine; 
increases in excess of 10 per 
cent occurred in four industries. 
Five of the industries experi- 
enced small or negligible gains, 
and the remaining five suffered 
decreases in productivity rang- 
ing up to 5 per cent. 














Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco. 
With the death recently of Robert J. 
Watt, the post of labor delegate re- 
mains to be filled. Mr. Morse has the 
delicate assignment of deciding 
whether a CIO man shall be selected 
this time; Mr. Watt was the AFL’s 
international delegate. 

Discuss Other Subjects—Other 
subjects that come under the head 
of labor-management relations will 
be discussed and probably acted on 
at San Francisco, the most import- 
ant being a proposal under which 
all participating countries would 
guarantee the rights of their workers 
to form labor unions. Also to be dis- 
cussed is a resolution calling for a 
worldwide campaign for education in 
industrial safety. 

Certain other resolutions approved 
at Stockholm, of equally high signi- 
ficance to American industry from 
a long-range point of view, were re- 
ferred to the ILO executive council 
meeting to be held at Geneva in De- 
cember. The main one, which was 
objected to by industry delegates at 
Stockholm on the ground that it 
would pave the way for an undue 
degree of state management over 
industry, calls for surveys to list the 
raw materials and other resources of 
each country. The ultimate goal is to 
have each country produce the goods 
for which it is in a favorable posi- 
tion. A rider to this resolution calls 
for outside aid for underdeveloped 
countries to encourage output. 


Will Be Referred—These “regular- 
ization of employment” proposals, 
upon ratification by 'the ILO execu- 
tive council, will be referred to the 
United States Labor Department, for 
the United States, with the expecta- 
tion that the recommended course of 
action will be launched by our Labor 
Department in the earliest practica- 
ble future. 

In trying to discuss the third im- 
portant subject on the agenda, guar- 
anteed wage systems, the Stockholm 
delegates threw up their hands. They 
decided that they needed a lot more 
information than they now have be- 
fore they can formulate any sound 
guaranteed wage program. To rem- 
edy this deficiency, the ILO secre- 
tariat at Montreal will undertake an 
intensified study of the subject of 
security of incyme for workers. 


Western Manganese Ores 


Only 47 of nearly 300 samples of 
low-grade manganese ores from 12 
western states examined by the Bu- 
reau of Mines over a period of about 
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before you buy any surface hardening equipment 
weigh all the advantages of 
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PATENTS PENDING 


greater precision 


Flamatic provides adherence to closer dimensional and metallurgi- 
cal specifications and lower distortion than have ever been practi- 
cal with flame hardening in production quantities. 


uniform results 


Electronic temperature control causes parts to quench within plus 
or minus 5°F. of preset temperature, assuring controlled hardness 
and hardness gradient, part after part, on long or short runs. 


Heating with high-temperature flames is fast, economical. Heat is 
confined to surfaces to be hardened; core properties unaffected. 


fully automatic 


Automatic except loading. Place work on arbor, then touch button. 


For a machine that will process parts up to 8 inch diameter with 2 
inch face, others with smaller diameters, up to 18 inches long—the 
Flamatic is definitely low in cost. 


WRITE, on your letterhead, for new 20-page factful 
picture-story of the Flamatic — PUBLICATION M-1611. 
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THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE C0O., CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U.S.A. 








WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 





POINTS OUT METALS: 


the logs are to float. 








Millions of feet of lumber, embedded with 
metal fragments and an undetermined number of unexploded artillery 
shells are to be salvaged by a special electronic metal detector developed 
by General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Being built for U. S. Corps of 
Engineers to permit continuation of timbering operations in the 3718- 
acre “Marne Forest” tract on the Ft. Lewis military reservation, Wash., 
the device is designed to operate continuously at a rate of 10 to 40 feet 
per minute in scanning nearly 20,000 feet of timber per day. Coil shown 
establishes a magnetic field across its 60-inch diameter through which 
Any metallic object 5¢-inch diameter or larger in 
the logs creates a voltage unbalance due to changes in magnetic field, 
revealing its location 














six years proved valueless because of 
their low grade or chemical or physi- 
cal nature, according to James Boyd, 
director of the bureau. 

One hundred and four of the 288 
samples could be used in production 
of high-grade manganese, Director 
Boyd’s report shows, and 137 sam- 
ples could be treated to meet low- 
grade ore specifications either for di- 
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rect emergency use or later metallur- 
gical processing. The remaining 47 
samples could not be concentrated by 
ore-dressing methods. 

As a part of the bureau’s long range 
mining and metallurgical research 
program to utilize reserves of low- 
grade manganese, samples were tested 
from 154 deposits in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 


vada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington, and Wyom- 
ing. 

Various types of manganese ores, 
ranging from 4 to 47 per cent manga- 
nese, were used in the experiments, 
and each ore was tested by at least 
two methods—gravity and flotation. 
Frequently, all known ore-dressing 
methods or combinations were tried. 

Most western manganese ores are 
predominantly oxide ores, which can 
be treated if sufficiently complex 
methods are used. In most cases, high- 
grade oxide ores were readily concen- 
trated in bureau tests, except when 
containing iron oxides or siliceous 
gangue. On the other hand, low-grade 
oxide ores lost 25 per cent of the 
manganese, and high or moderate’ re- 
coveries were unusual. 


Affidavits Filed with NLRB 


The National Labor’ Relations 
Board recently announced that ap- 
proximately 11,000 noncommunist af- 
fidavits were received during October. 
As of the close of business on Oct. 
31, the board had on file 19,306 affi- 
Cavits, compared with 8208 received 
bv Sept. 30. 

During October, 8536 AFL officers 
filed affidavits, of whom 8374 are 
officials of union locals and 162 in- 
ternational officers. By the end of 
October, the board had on file 13,320 
affidavits from AFL officers. These 
affidavits covered 1635 union locals 
and 66 internationals. 

During the month, 424 CIO officers 
filed affidavits, of whom 368 are offi- 
cials of union locals and 56 are inter- 
national officers. 

During October, 2138 independent 
union officers filed affidavits, of whom 
2049 are officials of union locals and 
89 are international officers. By the 
end of the month, the board had on 
file 5378 affidavits from independent 
union officers, covering 683 union lo- 
cals and 30 internationals. 


Plans Pipeline Facilities 


The Federal Power Commission has 
set a hearing to begin Nov. 19 on an 
application by Wisconsin Southern 
Gas Co. requesting: (1) Certificate 
of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing acquisition, construction 
and operation of pipeline facilities in 
Kenosha, Racine and Walworth coun- 
ties, Wisconsin; and (2) an order by 
the FPC requiring Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Co. of America to extend its fa- 
cilities to establish connection with 
the facilities which Wisconsin South- 
ern proposes to acquire and construct, 
and to sell natural gas for distribu- 
tion in southeastern Wisconsin. 
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Postwar Wages Up 3] Per Cent 


Second round of increases raises rates in manufacturing industry 
about 11 per cent since October, 1946. Weekly earnings are 
21 per cent above V-J Day level 


‘IS THE stage being set for another 
round of wage increases—the third 
since the end of the war? 


Definite answer to that question is 
impossible at the moment but there 
are rumblings in labor circles which 
are heard with no little concern by 
employers. 

With living costs still rising, the 
urge for more in Day envelopes is be- 
coming increasingly insistent and it 
is generally agreed that unless the 
government’s anti-inflation program 
is successful in stemming the price 
spiral a new general wage drive is 
almost certain to get under way over 
the next few months. 


Above Year Ago—Second round of 
postwar wage increases had, on Sept. 
15 this year, raised wage rates in 
manufacturing industry by about 11 
per cent above the October, 1946, 
level, according to estimates by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


This amount, applied to the 18 per 
cent average increase resulting from 
first-round wage adjustments, 
brought total postwar advances in 
manufacturing wage rates to an esti- 
mated 31 per cent. 


Average weekly earnings in Sep- 
tember were only 21 per cent above 
the V-J Day level, however, and av- 
erage hourly earnings 22 per cent. 
These smaller advances in earnings 
compared with the average increase 
of 31 per cent in rates reflect such 
factors as reduction in the length of 
the work-week and the redistribution 
of employees among industries fol-. 


lowing reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

Virtually all manufacturing indus- 
tries and industrial areas have shared 
in the wage gains, although not uni- 
formly. The value of the increase has 
been largely offset by rising prices. 
The consumers’ price index for mod- 
erate income families in large cities 
had advanced by about 24 per cent 
above the V-J Day level in August, 
1947, one month earlier than the date 
to which increases are measured. 


Similar Increases Shown—Similar 
wage increases for comparable pe- 
riods of time likewise occurred in the 
group of nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries included in the Bureau’s Urban 
Wage Rate series, i.e., wholesale and 
retail trade, finance, insurance and 
real estate, local utilities and the 
service industries. These industries 
registered a composite gain of about 
24 per cent between April, 1945, and 
April, 1947. Retail trade had the 
greatest increase, 28 per cent; fi- 
nance, insurance and real estate had 
advanced rates only 16 per cent. 

For nonmanufacturing workers, 
Los Angeles was well ahead of other 
cities in the amount of postwar wage 
increase, with an average 39 per cent 
gain in rates during the 2-year period 
ending in April, 1947. 

Providence and Pittsburgh also 
ranked high in this respect but, un- 
like Los Angeles, they had shown 
lower than average advances during 
the war period. 

Cleveland had relatively small non- 


. manufacturing wagte increases during 





COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 








not available. 





UM} Y OF CHANGES 
MANUFACTURING, JANUARY, 1941—SEPTEMBER, 1947 


Gross Gross Adjusted Urban General 
weekly hourly hourly wage wage 
Period earnings earnings earnings + rates changes 

January, 1941—September, 1947 .... +89.3 +83.2 +82.7 }-+74.4 § 
January, 1941—October, 1942 ...... +46.0 +30.7 +21.5 t +17.0 +12.6 
October, 1942—August, 1945 . + 7.3 +14.7 * +15.6 t +13.9 + 3.6 
October, 1942—April, 1943 ........ + 9.2 + 5.7 + 3.2 t+ 3.0 +11 
April, 1943—October, 1943 + 5.6 + 4.7 + 3.6 + 3.8 +. 15 
October, 1943—April, 1944 ........ iv kB i 3G se 9 wow 
April, 1944—October, 1944 ........ + 3.1 +4. 1.8 +24 4s: 2:2 + .4 
October, 1944—April, 1945 (VE-day) + (4 + 1.3 + 1.9 + 1.6 + .5 
April, 1945—August, 1945 (VJ-day) —11.5 — 1.9 *4 9 ak | + .4 
August, 1945—September, 1947 +20.9 +22.2 *+430.0 t +30.8 oe 
August, 1945—October, 1945 — 1.8 —38 *+ 1.0 + 1.7 + 1.5 
October, 1945—February, 1946 .. a An iF 4 4.2 4:3 Bi 
February, 1946—April, 1946 ... + 5.7 + 5.6 +. 4.6 + 5.3 6.1 
April, 1946—October, 1946 . + 6.5 + 6.8 + 6.6 BT Te + 4.9 
October, 1946—April, 1947 ........ + &9 + 5.0 + 4.7 + 5.2 + 4.3 
April, 1947—September, 1947 ...... + 6.1 + 5.5 + 5.8 Tt + 5.3 tt 


t Hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, and with industries weighted 
in proportion | to their 1941 employment. 
able. The increase from January, 194i, to April, 1947, was 41.8 per cent. 
available for. August, 1945; July, 1945, data substituted. 
increase from August, 1945, to April, 1947, was 21.5 per cent. t+ Estimated. tt Data 


IN EARNINGS AND WAGE RATES IN 


Per cent of change in specified period 


§ Data not avail- 
* Data not 
** Data not available... The 


t Partially estimated. 
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both the war and postwar periods. 
Additional increases have occurred in 
these nonmanufacturing industries 
since April, but their magnitude can- 
not be measured from data now 


available. 


Technical Personnel May Be 
Scarce Until 1949 or 1950 


The latest manpower shortage, that 
of technically trained personnel, will 
last well into 1949 or 1950, according 
to H. N. Muller, manager of the edu- 
cational department for Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 

This shortage, says Mr. Muller, 
stems directly from industrial expan- 
sion, coupled with the relatively few 
engineers and scientists graduated 
from colleges during the war. West- 
inghouse alone is now recruiting from 
the colleges 100 more men each year 
than during prewar times. Engineer- 
ing colleges report a 100 per cent in- 
crease in the number of companies 
interviewing their graduates in com- 
parison with prewar standards. 


Armed Forces’ Plans To 
Release Surpluses Changed 


Decision by the armed services to 
keep about $5 billion worth of sup- 
plies they had previously intended to 
put on the war surplus market has 
been disclosed by Robert M. Little- 
john, War Assets administrator. 
Some of these supplies, chiefly cloth- 
ing and other relief goods, which had 
been declared surplus have been 
withdrawn from public offerings to 
aid stricken areas domestically and 
abroad, he said. 

The services’ change of mind about 
releasing the supplies was the result 
of a changed policy relating to 
stocks on hand, say Army officials. 

Retention of these supplies by the 
services will lighten WAA’s disposal 
task, and General Littlejohn now re- 
ports his agency will have disposed 
of almost 90 per cent of its inven- 
tory by next June 30, leaving sur- 
pluses worth about $3.1 billion, of 
which about three-fourths will be 
real property requiring a program of 
“several years’ duration” to get into 
private hands. 

Rapid liquidation of the remaining 
inventory of consumer goods, indus- 
trial equipment, aircraft and elec- 
tronic equipment will occur over the 
next six to nine months, the general 
said, but explained that “increasing- 
ly larger portions of available inven- 
tory consist of consumer and pro- 
ducer goods of poor quality, special 
purpose machinery and ‘hard-to-sell’ 
real properties.” 








How Much Aid for Aircraft? 


National aviation policy, in process of formulation, may pro- 
vide subsidies to aid in development of new planes and help lift 
industry from its postwar slump 


AIRCRAFT manufacturers are 
looking toward formulation of a per- 
manent national aviation policy to 
rescue them from their postwar dol- 
drums. 

Two groups are working on the 
project. One is the President’s Air 
Policy Commission, headed by Thomas 
K. Finletter, New York attorney. The 
other is the joint Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Committee of which Sen. 
Owen Brewster (Rep., Me.) is chair- 
man. 


The President’s commission was es- 
tablished last July to “find and recom- 
mend a course of action that will 
bring the greatest possible benefits 
from aviation and bring increased air- 
craft production.” 


The commission has been holding 
hearings for the past two months and 
will report to the Chief Executive by 
Dec. 31. 


The joint congressional committee 
has held only a few hearings to date 
and these have been concerned with 
the recommendations of the military. 
The committee will report to Con- 
gress by Mar. 1. 

Interests Metalworking Companies 
—What form the national aviation 
policy takes, of course, is of interest 
to thousands of metalworking com- 
panies because the net effect will be 
to determine how much of a market 
the aviation industry is to be in the 
future. It has been pretty well deter- 
mined in the hearings to date that if 
this country is to hold its own with, 
or lead, the rest of the world in the 
field of aviation, a much larger pro- 
gram will be needed than is within the 
compass of the financial resources of 
the industry. Perhaps the single most 
difficult question to be decided is: How 
much subsidy from the federal govern- 
ment will be necessary to support an 
adequate program? 


The hearings of the President’s com- 
mission have made it clear that air- 
plane companies will be unable with- 
out liberal government assistance to 
carry on the needed research and de- 
velopment work. This is because the 
sales possibilities do not justify the 
big investments that are necessary. 


Development Costs High — Boeing 
Co. engineered and started construc- 
tion on a feeder-line airplane known 
as the Model 417, but it had to shelve 
the project. A survey revealed that 
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the. market for this ship would not be 
sufficient to warrant a necessary in- 
vestment of some $18 million in tool- 
ing and development. 

Consolidated Vultee Model 240 twin- 
engined transport plane will require 
$11 million to develop the prototype 
and $14 million more will have to be 
spent before the first deliveries can be 
made. Lockheed reported an expendi- 
ture of $28 million is required to de- 
velop a large land-based transport 
such as the Model XB-60 Constitution. 
Republic has to date spent $11.8 mil- 
lion on development of its XF-12 Rain- 
bow 4-engined plane—and this figure 
does not include government-furnished 
engines, propellers and other items. 
Republic also has spent $4.5 million on 
the development of a commercial 
adaptation of the XF-12 without hav- 
ing completely finished building the 
first ship. 

The development cost of airplanes 
now ranges from $146 to $320 a Ib, 
depending upon size, design and 
weight of the plane. These figures 
apply to planes weighing all the way 
from 25,000 to 184,000 Ib. 





Weightiest evidence in the hands of 
the commission te date is a 247-page 
report made by Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Assistance Needed—Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board agrees with the manufac- 
turers that the. industry cannot 
finance an adequate developmental 
program without government finan- 
cial assistance. The board leaves to 
the Congress, and to the President’s 
commission, the job of calculating just 
how much subsidy should be granted. 
At the same time, it is clear that the 
board would oppose any unlimited 
grants. 

Airlines’ Future Encouraging—The 
present financing difficulties of the 
civil airlines, says the CAB, are an 
inescapable aftermath of the war con- 
ditions. ‘The present financial diffi- 
culties will pass and the future seems 
encouraging if the national and inter- 
national economy is not undermined 
by business depression, and if ade- 
quate steps are taken to assure great- 
er regularity and safety in airplane 
operation.” 

During the two years from July 1, 
1945, to July 1, 1947, the 16 domestic 
trunkline carriers spent $235 million 
for capital equipment, mostly flight 
equipment, “which is about eight 
times the total investment of these 
carriers in property and equipment 
at the beginning of 1945. During the 
same 2-year period, these 16 carriers 











EXPERIMENTAL FIGHTER: The Army’s first sweptback fighter plane, North 

American Aviation’s radically designed XP-86, is undergoing ground and 

taxi tests at Muroc Army Air Bose in California, in preparation for its initial 
flight. NEA photo 
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realized a net operating loss of $82,- 
871. It is clear, therefore, that the 
financial strain upon the industry as 
a whole has resulted in large part 
from the outlay required for new 
equipment rather than from the fi- 
nancing of operating losses. 

In other words, the position of the 
civil airlines, considering everything, 
is not so bad, and there is no reason 
for a “defeatist attitude.” “The year 
1947 finds the air carriers of the 
United States flying more planes to 
more places with more people than 
ever before, with greater’ speed, 
safety, and regularity than any other 
country in the world.” 

Essential for Defense—The great 
need of air transport for purposes ot 
national defense, says the report, is 
one important reason for supporting 
a government subsidy program under 
joint civilian and military responsi- 
bility. 

The report opposes a recommenda- 
tion that a new Department of Trans- 
portation be set up in the govern- 
ment to regulate all forms of trans- 
portation. 


Nazis’ Cockiness Held Chief 
Cause of German Atom Lag 


German overconfidence was the 
principal reason for the Nazis’ failure 
to produce an atomic bomb, accord- 
ing to parallel reports by S. A. Goud- 
smit, head of an American mission to 
study this matter, and Werner Heisen- 
berg, German scientist, in an article 
in the British weekly, Nature. 

Both reports point out that in 1939 
Germany was far ahead of everyone 
in regard to atomic research. The 
Heisenberg article explains the sub- 
sequent lag with an account of bureau- 
cratic blindness, destruction of a Nor- 
wegian atomic plant and complete 
lack of tremendous sources of power 
which in the United States can be 
supplied by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and hydroelectric plants on 
the Columbia river. Mr. Goudsmit, on 
the other hand, believes that the Ger- 
man scientists, themselves, were part- 
ly to blame because they arrogantly 
reasoned that if they couldn’t develop 
a bomb, no one else could either. 


British Metals Institute 
Holds Annual Fall Meeting 


British Institute of Metals held its 
39th annual autumn meeting last 
month in Glasgow. A number of 
metallurgical and engineering works 
were visited and papers were pre- 
sented for discussion. 
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French Look Over the New Cars 


Paris exhibition during October is largest ever held in that city, 
but models displayed were practically same as prewar. Twenty- 


one American makes shown 


PARIS, FRANCE 
THIRTY-FOURTH automobile ex- 
hibition at Paris’ Grand Palais in 
October was the largest ever held in 
Paris, but it was only that, for the 
shiny vehicles that were exhibited 
were practically the same as those ex- 
hibited before the war. Main differ- 
ence was that they could not be pur- 





MORE ITALIAN STEEL 


Although still faced with a 
serious shortage of coal and 
coke, Italian steel industry ex- 
pects its output this year to 
reach 1.5 million metric tons. 
Shortage of electric power last 
winter slowed output, but meas- 
ures taken since then have im- 
proved the power outlook for 
this winter, and in anticipation 
of the availability of electricity 
two new blast furnaces will be 
put into operation. 

Better stcel supply will mean 
larger exports of finished steel 
products, which so far have 
consisted largely of tools, cut- 
lery and hardware, going main- 
ly to Switzerland, Turkey, 
South Africa, Argentina, Bra- 
zil and other South American 
countries. 











chased now because of export regula- 
tions and shortages of raw materials. 


Ninety French and foreign auto- 
mobile manufacturers exhibited vari- 
ous models. One half were foreign, 
including 21 American makes; 25 Brit- 
ish, 8 Italian and 2 Czechoslovakian. 

Attract Attention — Two displays 
attracting most attention were a spe- 
cial Delahaye model and the minia- 
ture Rovin. . The Delahaye luxury 
model is valued at more than 4 million 
frs. ($33,000). The Rovin is a small 
two-seater with a 2-cylinder engine 
mounted in the rear. It can do 100 
kilometers (62 miles) on less than 
5 liters (1.1 gallons) of gasoline, and 
its maker claims maximum speed of 
75 kilometers per hour (47 miles). It 
is priced at 87,500 frs. ($730). 

Beyond this tiny class but definitely 
on the small side was the Renault 
4-horsepower sedan. This was one of 
the truly new cars in the show with a 
4-cylinder rear-mounted engine cap- 
able of generating speeds of 45 miles 


an hour and getting about 50 miles 
to a gallon of gasoline. Remarkably 
small in appearance, the new Renault 
seats four passengers comfortably. 
It is already in assembly line produc- 
tion. 

Another Small Car — Another inno- 
vation in the small car field is the 
Dyna-Panhard, a 4-passenger sedan 
with a 2-cylinder air cooled engine 
and front wheel drive. Maximum 
speed is 65 miles an hour. 

The new 203 Peugeot, a small car 
modeled along American lines, was 
not on view at the exhibition. It has 
only been constructed in prototype 
form and the manufacturers say short- 
ages of raw materials will hold up 
quantity production for many months. 

France led the world in automotive 
construction right up to the begin- 
ning of the first world war, in 1914. 
Outdistanced in 1919 by the United 
States, in 1927 by Great Britain and 
in 1935 by Germany, France at the 
outbreak of the second world war held 
only fourth place in the world’s auto- 
mobile industry. 

Production Plant Obsolete—Produc- 
tion in 1944 was reduced to a minimum 
of 10,000 vehicles. Altogether, produc- 
tion of passenger cars, trucks and 
other vehicles was 228,000 in 1938; 
35,000 in 1945; 96,000 in 1946 and 71,- 
000 in the six first months of 1947. 

One of the principal causes of the 
weakness evident in the French auto- 
motive industry is the obsolete char- 
acter of its production plant. With the 
same number of workers and with a 
quarter less machines, the Ceneral 
Motors Corp., for example, could pro- 
duce just before the war 10 times 
more than the whole French indus- 
try. Hence the modernization and 
equipment plan (Monnet Plan) pro- 
vided for the French automobile in- 
dustry for 1946 to 1950 an investment 
amounting to $200 million, the whole 
to be imported from abroad. Mod- 
ernization of the automobile industry 
according to the plan would result in 
a considerable increase of production. 
Fhe number of ‘man-hours of'work per 
unit produced would gradually dimin- 
ish by 50 per cent until 1951. 

Production figures estimated in the 
plan are shown in thousands of units: 


Passenger Commercial 


Car Car Total 

Ist year... 67 98 165 

2nd year ... 122 125 247 

3rd year ... 200 145 345 

4rd year ... 290 140 430 

5th year ... 350 130 4380 
75 
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Streamlined shape and rugged construction speak 
for the stamina of this new McKissick Traveling 
Block. But a look inside, where four Hyatt Roller 
Bearings carry a 200-ton load, shows how the 
bearings contribute to highly efficient design 
and operation. 

These bearings are Hyatt Hy-Load Type, which 
feature high radial capacity for minimum bearing 
width—making possible the narrow sheaves for 
block compactness which, in turn, permits maxi- 
mum derrick working space. 

The bearings are used without inner races, the 
rollers operating directly upon the hardened 
surface of the pin. Three advantages result: larger 


pin size for given bearing rating—easier assembly 


Maximum Capacity 











Minimum Width 





because there are no inner races to apply— 
better lubrication. 

Wherever Hyatts are used you'll find sweeter 
design and sweeter performance, like this. It’s a 
combination that has won for Hyatt and Hyatt 
customers millions of friends not only in the oil 
field, but in mining, transportation, agriculture, 
construction, and throughout all industry. 

It will pay you to look into the advantages of 
Hyatt Roller Bearings for your product, and Hyatt 
Engineering Service is available to help you do it 
without cost or obligation. Write to Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, 


New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Mirrors of Motordom 





Automotive profits higher in dollar volume, but below prewar 


years in terms of percentage of net sales. 


Reserves for depre- 


ciation and obsolescence being increased to partially offset 


higher costs of replacement 


DETROIT 


LOOSE talk about automotive in- 
dustry profits is heard from many 
quarters, particularly from union of- 
ficials who. either deliberately or un- 
wittingly ignore the facts of indus- 
trial life as far as money intake is 
concerned. Expressed in lump sums 
of so many dollars, profits currently 
being reported have a pleasant ring, 
but in terms of percentage of net 
sales they are below what the indus- 
try was able to accomplish prewar. 
Beyond that, it is becoming apparent 
that reserves set aside for deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence of plant and 
equipment are far too low, consider- 
ing present increased costs of re- 
placement. 


Chrysler Corp. in the first nine 
months of this year earned a net 
profit of 4.84 per cent on net sales 
of better than $989 million, represent- 
ing 695,219 vehicles. In the five pre- 
war years, 1937-41, average net profit 
tigured to 5.48 per cent. Out of earn- 
ings a special appropriation of $5 mil- 
lion was earmarked to cover “special 
depreciation of buildings and equip- 
ment.”’ Net profit carried to surplus 
represents about $69 per vehicle sold. 
The conclusion is obvious that de- 
spite a 16 per cent increase numeri- 
cally in net sales over the 1937-41 
period—and far more than _ that 
‘dollarwise because of terrific replace- 
ment parts sales—net profits percent- 
agewise are down from the earlier 
period. The explanation is simply 
that prices have not kept step with 
greatly expanded payrolls, wages, 
plant facilities and higher costs of 
all materials. 

Proportion of Output Up—tThe pic- 
ture is much the same as reflected 
in the third-quarter report of Gen- 
eral Motors. The first nine months 
of the year show net sales of $2,688 
million, payrolls of $847 million and 
net income of $213 million, which 
makes income something under 8 per 
cent of net sales. Automotive share 
of the production covered 1,372,261 
cars and trucks, or 37.6 per cent of 
the entire industry. GM’s proportion 
of the industry production has been 
creeping up steadily throughout the 


year, in October, for example figur- 
ing to exactly 40 per cent. 

Raise Obsolescence Allowance — 
Corporation officials likewise have 
decided additional appropriations are 
necessary for what they call extra- 
ordinary obsolescence of buildings 
and for additional depreciation on ma- 
chinery and equipment. These have 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 





1947 1946 

January 373,872 126,082 
February 399,717 84,109 
March 441,798 140,738 
April 449,388 248,108 
May 390,629 247,620 
June 418,919 216,637 
July 396,932 331,100 
August 360,221 359,111 
September ... 452,068 342,959 
October . 459,903* 410,510 
November 380,664 
December 380,908 

12 mos. 3,268,456 


* Preliminary. 


Estimates for week ended: 


Oct. 25 106,159 87,680 
Nov. 1 107,240 95,427 
Nov. 8 105,022 92,760 
Nov. 15 105,000 94,425 











been made retroactive to Jan. 1 and 
amount to the equivalent of 35 cents 
per share of common stock for the 
nine-month period. With respect to 
buildings it was felt impossible to 
identify potential extraordinary ob- 
solescence of any particular building 
and therefore the problem was ap- 
proached by providing an annual 
amount based on the gross value of 
postwar additions, or $9.75 million for 
the first nine months, a rate of $13 
million annually. With respect to 
machinery and equipment, the large 
increase in this account in the re- 
latively short period since the end of 
the war created additional uncertain- 


ties as to the remaining useful life 
of such assets, so it was decided to 
revert to the practice in effect prior 
to 1945, whereby depreciation on ma- 
chinery and equipment is accrued re- 
gardless of whether the age of any 
individual unit in service exceeds the 
estimated average useful life upon 
which the group rate of depreciation 
is based. 

This is in accordance with the 
average group rate concept of depre- 
ciation which provides that losses on 
disposals charged to the depreciation 
reserve will be recovered over the 
further life of the remaining ma- 
chinery in the group. The effect has 
been to increase provision for de- 
preciation by $2,777,416 for the third 
quarter, or something over $7.7 mil- 
lion for nine months. 

Wages Up Sharply - 
case with Chrysler, net income of 
GM Divisions for the first nine 
months of the year did not show so 
great a percentage increase over the 
comparable period of 1941, the last 
prewar year, as did either sales or 
payrolls. Sales increased 48 per cent 
over 1941, payrolls increased 70 per 
cent, while net income increased 32 
per cent. The figures confirm what 
all industry is beginning to realize 
and speculate about—the fact it is 
now operating in an entirely new 
economic weather, where storm sig- 
nals may be undiscernible, financial 
shoals unmarked. 


As was the 


Trends in Body Styling 


Many of the motor industry’s body 
engineers hashed over trends on body 
styling and manufacturing at the 
recent technical convention of young 
and upcoming American Society of 
Body Engineers here recently. Ses- 
sions centered on styling, small cars, 
seating comfort, materials and body 
engineering. The styling sessions ap- 
peared to draw out most of the live- 
lier discussion. R. H. Dietrich of 
Checker Cab commented on the need 
for “elegant simplicity” in future 
designs, explaining the term connoted 
automobiles should look like some- 
thing meant for the highway, not like 
ocean liners or superjet planes. 

Brooks Stevens, Milwaukee indus- 
trial designer who is retained by 
Kaiser-Frazer, listed a few styling 
advances now being accepted as post- 
war trends, pontoonside bodies (no 


fenders as such), shorter, sloping 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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at the rate about 300 per hour. 


trolled resistance coil. 
grille lying in the lower die. 








SPEEDS RADIO GRILLE OUTPUT: View above shows one of three stand- 
ard hydraulic Colonic! Broach bench presses currently used in the plastics 
plant of Ford Motor Co., to assemble metal screens to plastic radio grilles 


Upper die of cast iron with some 24 

projecting “fingers” is electrically heated with a thermostatically-con- 

Metal screen is merely placed over the plastic 

Upper die then moves down until the 

heated “fingers” press the screen into the plastic to a depth of 1/16-in., 

plasticizing the grille at 24 points. When the head is retracted, the com- 
pleted assembly is removed and the plastic solidifies 








hoods, wrap-around bumpers, simpler 
grilles, larger window openings and 
elimination of radiator ornaments. It 
is perhaps more than coincidence that 
all these features are incorporated 
in Kaiser and Frazer models. He 
warned of the increased vulnerability 
of the pontoonside body, saving, “we 
find ourselves confronted with full- 
width sheet metal body sides as the 
great crosswise extremity of the 
vehicle completely at the mercy of 
side-swiping, garage door jambs and 
last, but not least, the unmerciful 
opening of neighboring doors in the 
greatest body repair shop salesroom, 
the American parking lot.” He ad- 
vocated protection for these broad 
sheet steel sides by a three-dimen- 
sional heavy chrome molding, a 
fluted stainless steel lower skirt, or 
perhaps the laminating of hard sheet 
rubber to the lower third of the body 
side. 

Walter D. Appel, chief engineer of 
Willys-Overland, in analyzing the so- 
called small car, said the country 
should not necessarily have smaller 
ears but “it would be better for our 
pocketbooks if we had lighter cars.” 
He predicted American designers 
would not make the mistake of 
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Evropeans who boldly started with 
cars which proved too small for com- 
fort, but that they would probably 
work downward cautiously from the 
present size to a small one. 

“The trick of designing the small 
car,” he summarized, “is to make it 
roomy inside yet small outside. It is 
only by establishing smaller dimen- 
sions in length, width and height that 
the ultimate objective—lighter weight 
—-can be obtained. In the average 
car of today there is ample opportu- 
nity for reducing outside dimensions 
without impairing inside space.” 


Consider Aluminum 


Substitution of aluminum for steel 
in motor car bodies came up for con- 
sideration by Ford’s E. D. Scott, who 
urged designers to forget the word 
“substitution” and consider the prob- 
lem one of permanent replacement of 
steel by aluminum. He said that 
while there are a few scattered places 
where units made of steel can be 
changed to aluminum, such as baffles 
or spacer panels with no value as to 
strength function, replacement usual- 
ly calls for about a 50 per cent thick- 
ening of gage, along with the solu- 


tion of manufacturing problems like 
handling of scrap where both metals 
are handled in the same department, 
the welding procedure, finishing and 
painting. : 


New Studebaker Out 


Official announcement of the 1948 
Studebaker line confirmed details 
listed here last week. Redesigned 
front grilles, bumpers and bumper 
guards, instrument panels and hood 
ornamentation, repositioning of rear 
shock absorbers to reduce sidesway on 
curves, additional needle bearings on 
steering knuckles, nylon upholstery 
on one model, and the provision of 
extra coil springs which may be in- 
serted in seat cushions to provide ad- 
ditional support for heavier drivers 
head the improvements. Two new 
convertible models are being stepped 
up in production schedules. 

Studebaker, incidentally, has pur- 
chased a government aircraft engine 
plant in South Bend, which it oper- 
ated during the war. 


Nash Offers New Models 


Nash also has revealed details of 
its 1948 series. Changes are confined 
to interior styling, along with a num- 
ber of minor technical refinements 
such as improved engine mounting. 
Larger low-pressure tires have been 
adopted as standard, new color com- 
binations are being offered and prices 
are increased $12 to $40. 


Expand Rolling Capacity 


Kaiser-Frazer is spending $600,000 
on improvements to its Indianapolis 
Rolling Mill Division, aimed at doubl- 
ing capacity. Extension of 140 ft 
will be added to the main mill build- 
ing, £0 ft to the bar storage building 
New equipment will include box-type 
annealing furnace, normalizing fur- 
nace with capacity of 8 tons an hour, 
pickling and scrubbing equipment, 
roller levelers and oilers, resquaring 
shear, 25-ton bridge crane for the 
mill building and 10-ton crane for 
the storage building. Operation of 
the new facilities is scheduled for 
early next year. 

This week, K-F will add a second 
shift at Willow Run in the body-in- 
white, paint, trim and final assem- 
bly departments, requiring 1200 ad- 
ditional employees and bringing total 
employment to nearly 15,000. After- 
noon-shift production at first will be 
limited to one assembly line and 
should move daily output to around 
1000 per day, compared with about 
an 800 average before. 
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UNUSUALLY HIGH PRODUCTION of 
over 1200 gasoline engine push rod assem- 
blies per hour with one operator is being 
performed on Federal’s new Automatic 
Dial Feed Hydraulic Projection Welder. 


Operation of the machine is simplicity itself. 
Alloy steel discs are dumped into the motor 
driven hopper, the machine is started, the 
control panel is set and the operator 
manually feeds the semi-hollow, cylin- 
drical stems into the rotating, automatic- 
indexing dies. 

The machine does the rest; feeds discs into 


loaded dies, clamps discs in position, welds 


SEE COLOR FILM OF THIS 
WRITE TODAY 
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WY + FEDERAL WELDER=1200 A PER HOUR 


MODERN PRODUCTION ARITHMETIC bw Cederal: | 


discs to stems and ejects completed assem- 
bly into chute. Welding is performed in 
a single pass. 

This is another example of the time saving, 
profit producing possibilities of Federal 
Resistance Welding. Let Federal show you 
how special dies, jigs and fixtures can be 
coordinated with resistance welding to 
increase your production. Write today 
for further information, or better still, 
arrange a free consultation with one of 
Federal’s qualified engineers. 


THE FEDERAL MACHINE AND WELDER COMPANY 
DEPT. 4117, PLANT 2, WARREN, OHIO 


Offices in principal cities 


weer 















J & L To Boost 
Ingot Output 
By 150,000 Tons 


Corporation’s $100 million ex- 
pansion program also calls for 
36,000 additional tons of cold- 
rolled sheets annually 


JONES & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s 
$100 million expansion program, of 
which $65 million is yet to be spent, 
will result in increased production of 
about 150,000 tons of ingots and 36,- 
000 tons of cold-rolled sheets per 
year. Of this increased ingot total, 
100,000 additional tons will be pro- 
duced at Cleveland, 36,000 tons at 
Pittsburgh and 14,000 tons at Aliquip- 
pa, Pa. 

At the corporation’s Otis Works in 
Cleveland an agditional open-hearth 
furnace costing $2 million will be in 
operation by June, 1948, while a $12,- 
700,000 modernization project of a 
continuous hot strip-sheet mill will 
be ready by March, 1950. 

Largest Expenditures Heaviest 
expenditures are scheduled for the 
works at Aliquippa where a $12,900,- 
000 project for a five-stand tandem 
cold reducing mill and strip pickling 
line for the production of cold re- 
duced plate in tin plate gages is ex- 
pected to be completed some ‘time 
this month. 

At Aliquippa the corporation is also 
rebuilding and enlarging No. 1 battery 
of by-product coke ovens at a cost 
of $6,989,900. This is scheduled for 
completion by May, 1948; while still 
another part of the program, con- 
struction of additional by-product and 
benzol recovery facilities at a cost 
of $3,461,000, is slated to be finished 
in March, 1949. 

Pittsburgh’s share in the program 
consists of an additional boiler cost- 
ing $1,960,000 at the North Side cen- 
tral power plant which should be in 
operation by the end of this month, 
and a new central boiler plant at 
South Side to replace five obsolete fa- 
cilities. This project will cost $4,- 
500,000 and will not be finished until 
January, 1949. 

Mining properties of the corporation 
in Washington and Fayette counties, 
Pa., will also be modernized. Installa- 
tion of launders for partial cleaning 
of coal at Vesta No. 4 and No. 5 coal 
mines will cost $1,617,000. The new 
equipment is expected to be ready 
this month. Another rehabilitation 
project, to cost $17,300,000, consists 
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TOOL & DIE OFFICERS: New officers elected at the recent meeting of 
the National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association are, left to right: 
Centre W. Holmberg, August W. Holmberg & Co., New York, secre- 
tary; Jerome Stanek, Stanek Tool & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, treasurer; 
William R. White Jr., Midwestern Tool Co., Chicago, president; John H. 
Benetz, Bridge Tool & Die Works, Philadelphia, second vice president; 
and J. J. Kohl, International Tool Co., Dayton, O., first vice president 











of the consolidation of Vesta No. 4 
and No. 5 coal mines; installation of 
a three-part separation coal washer 
for the consolidated mine; installa- 
tion of waste disposal facilities; and 
replacement of small mine cars with 
vehicles of increased capacity. All 
this is not scheduled for completion 
until July, 1949. 


Westinghouse Achieves New 
Peacetime Output Records 


Production of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, hit a new 
peacetime high of $492,179,242 in net 
sales billed for the first nine months 
of 1947, President Gwilym A. Price 
has announced. Net sales billed for 
the third quarter of this year were 
$179,840,606. 

Despite this record production, ship- 
ments during the first nine months 
of this year were approximately $152 
million less than the volume of new 
orders received; but Mr. Price pointed 
out that if certain special military 
orders were excluded, unit production 
in the past six months has actually 
exceeded new orders. Shipments now 
are running at an annual rate of 
almost $800 million, compared with 
the rate of $407,500,000 for this time 
last year. 


Basic Refractories Begins 
Operation of Rotary Kiln 


Doing its part to supply commodi- 
ties necessary to increase produc- 
tion of steel, Basic Refractories Inc., 
Cleveland, recently put into operation 
a new rotary kiln for production of 
dead burned dolomite at its Maple 


Grove, O., plant. The kiln is capable. 


of producing 450 tons of basic re- 


fractory per day. 

Raw material for processing in the 
kiln, and the 10 others the company 
operates on the site, comes from an 
adjacent dolomite quarry, estimated 
to contain an ample supply of the rock 
for another 60 years’ operation. 
Crushed to size, it is fed into the 
kiln in two sizes and is heated by 
powdered coal blown into the kiln at 
high velocity with great quantities 
of air. Heating expels all carbon 
dioxide. 

After treating with a light tar to 
prevent hydration and disintegration, 
the refractory is conveyed to storage, 
from which it is shipped in compart- 
mented freight cars or packed in 
bags. 

Capacity of the plant is 1800 tons 
per day of finished refractories and 
approximately 2200 tons of raw stone, 
metallurgical stone and agricultural 
limestone. Increase in capacity since 
before the war is said to approxi- 
mate 75 per cent. 


Triple Mill Supply Meeting 
Slated for Newark, Nov. 19 


Second in a series of five regional 
Triple Mill Supply conferences will 
be held Nov. 19 at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, Newark, N. J. Speakers include 
Ralph M. Johnson, vice president and 
general sales manager, Abrasive Divi- 
sion, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
G. H. Boucher, vice president, Pyrene 
Mfg. Co., Newark; R. P. Melius direc- 
tor of sales, Delta Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee; P. W.. Evans, secretary, 
Beals, McCarthy & Rogers Inc., Buf- 
falo; and W. W. French, director of 
sales promotion, Dodge Mfg. Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and _signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Robins Conveyors Division, He- 
witt-Robins Inc., Passaic, N. J., has 
appointed St. Louis Railway Supply 
Co., St. Louis, as a distributor of 
Robins materials handling equipment 
in the general St. Louis area. 

0 

Indiana Steel Products Co., Chi- 
cago, maker of permanent magnets, 
has purchased Cinaudaugraph Corp., 
Stamford, Conn., and will move the 
firm’s operation to Indiana’s plant in 
Chauncey, N. Y. 

—_+o— 

Bendix Home Appliances Inc., 
South Bend, Ind., produced approxi- 
mately 79,000 units in October. Out- 
put of washers, dryers and ironers 
reached new high. 

a ae 

Wadsworth Equipment Co., Wads- 
worth, O., formerly known as Wads- 
worth Core Machine & Equipment 
Co., has announced completion of re- 
organization that began in April of 
last year. Firm manufactures foun- 
dry equipment and supplies. E. A. 
Allan is president of the company. 

—o— 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
has established an endowed profes- 
sorship of metallurgical engineering 
named for Francis N. Bard, owner 
of Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago, who 
gave a $250,000 fund for the pro- 
fessorship. 

are a 

Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, 
has formed Round Oak Co. Inc., as a 
subsidiary to handle inventory, pat- 
terns and trade name of the former 
Dowagiac, Mich., firm bought by 
Peerless. Round Oak’s foundry fa- 
cilities in the Michigan city were 
sold to Kaiser-Frazer Corp. earlier 
this year. 

eee ee 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., has purchased for $250,000 
an alloy steel plant at Middletown 
from WAA which was built during 
the war to augment existing facil- 
ities of the company. 

aoe, am 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has formed Welding Equip- 
ment Division as one of the inte- 
grated operating units within GE’s 
Apparatus Department. 

caer, cae 

Schaible Co., Cincinnati, manu- 
facturer of plumbing fixtures and 
valves, has purchased manufacturing 
facilities of General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Plumbing Division, with a plant 
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at Pasadena, Calif., and the entire 
business, including equipment and in- 
ventory of Cincinnati Faucet Co. with 
a plant in Cincinnati. Inventory of 
General Tire’s Plumbing Division has 
been purchased by Commodore Fau- 
cet Co., Chicago. 
ee 

H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of construction mate- 
rials, has appointed Puget Sound 
Sheet Metal Works, Seattle, as its 
sales agent. 

er 

Farm Bureau Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Columbus, O., predicts that farm 
fence and other farm steel items will 
continue to be short for about one 
year. 

ace 

American Ceramic Society, Pitts- 
burgh Section, announces establish- 
ment of the Albert Victor Bleininger 
Memorial Award for distinguished 
achievement in the field of ceramics. 

—-0-- 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
recently was host to more than 300 
representatives from the pulp, paper, 
chemical and petroleum industries 
who visited the Lukens facilities. 

—-0-—- 

Koppers Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, re- 
ports that five members of the Brit- 
ish Coke Research Association re- 
cently conferred with Koppers of- 
ficials for a final review of investiga- 
tions made while visiting coke oven 
installations designed and construct- 
ed by Koppers. 

pices 

War Assets Administration is of- 
fering metals and metal products 
with total acquisition value of more 
than $445,000 to the government in 
sales at its Hammond, Ind., ware- 
house beginning Nov. 28. 

=, 

Syntron Co., Homer City, Pa., 
manufacturer of vibratory materials 
handling equipment and _ portable 
construction and maintenance tools, 
has purchased the former H. K. 
Porter Co., shell plant at Blairs- 
ville, Pa. Syntron will produce its 
large feeders and conveying equip- 
ment in the 100,000 sq ft facilities. 

ates 

American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, Chicago, has begun its 24th an- 
nual national apprentice contest in 
which indentured _ apprentices 
throughout the United States and 
Canada will match skills in iron, 


steel and nonferrous molding and 
patternmaking. 
neg 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York, announces its General Chemi- 
cal Co., Solvay Process Co. and Sol- 
vay Sales Corp. have been merged 
into the parent company to become 
General Chemical Division, Solvay 
Process Division and Solvay Sales Di- 
vision, respectively, with no change 


. in personnel. 


ee 

Van Bergen Bell, Chimes & Caril- 
lon Co., Heiligerlee, Netherlands, ex- 
pects to start production in Green- 
wood, S. C., at a new branch bell 
foundry as soon as sufficient quan- 
tities of tin can be located. Other 
branches of the firm are located at 
Bilthoven, Netherlands; Soeraaja, 
Netherlands East Indies; and Pre- 
toria, Union of South Africa. 

---O-— 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., La- 
trobe, Pa., announces that its die 
steel called Speed-Cut is now avail- 
able in the following sizes: Widths 
up to 20 in.—1 in. to 8 in. thick; 
widths from 20 to 30 in.—1 in. to 5% 
in. thick; widths from 30 to 32 in. 
—2 in. to 4% in. thick. 

—o— 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, will install lampmaking ma- 
chinery in its new plant in Little 
Rock, Ark., in December and initial 
production is scheduled for January. 

= 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
reports that current employment of 
212,500 in Greater Cleveland is only 
5% per cent below levels at the end 
of the war and is 20 per cent above 
the reconversion low of late Septem- 
ber, 1945. 

— 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, re- 
ports that the Tax Court in com- 
pliance with a recent decision of the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals has 
rescinded its order that Lincoln pay 
profit taxes on sums awarded its 
employees by its profit-sharing plan. 

cilia 

Reeves-Ely Laboratories Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of electronic de- 
vices, radio and communications 
equipment and household appliances, 
has purchased Waring Products 
Corp., maker of household appliances 
Reeves-Ely, a subsidiary of Claude 
Neon Inc., had previously owned 50 
per cent of the Waring Stock. 

—--0—- 

Southern Research Institute, Birm- 
ingham, reveals that for the first 
eight months of this year its volume 
of research work totaled $192,642, an 
increase of 52 per cent over the same 
period last year. 
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Production Pace Slips 
Below Postwar Record 


OCTOBER industrial activity, at about 166 per cent 
of the 1936-1939 average, set a new postwar record 
with sustained high output in almost’ all basic indus- 
tries. A slight decline in the rate of industrial opera- 
‘tions which occurred in the week ended Nov. 8 eased 
STEEL’s index’ down one point from the preceding 
week to 167 per cent of the base prewar period. This 
rate, however, has been exceeded only twice since the 
war’s end. 

EMPLOYMENT—Contrary to seasonal trend, employ- 
ment in October was 300,000 more than in September 
and with 59,200,000 people at work was close to the 
all-time high achieved this summer when hiring of 
seasonal farm workers and students on vacation from 
studies boosted the total to over 60 million, according 
to the Census Bureau. Ewan Clague, commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, recently reported that in addition to 
the record number of people now at work they are be- 
ing used at higher skill levels than they were before the 
war. 

PRICES—Led by food prices, which decreased 1.4 
per cent to the lowest point in two months and were 
only 4.8 per cent above a year ago, wholesale prices 
for all commodities in the week ended Nov. 1 were 0.4 
per cent below the previous week. Increases were re- 


ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for petro- 
leum products, bituminous coal, crude rubber, lumber 
and cement during the week, but industrial raw ma- 
terials as a whole declined 0.6 per cent and manu- 
factured products were down 0.4 per cent from the 
previous week. 

COAL OUTPUT—Production of almost 13 million net 
tons of bituminous coal during the week ended Nov. 1 
was the highest since the week of June 21, 1947, the 
Office of Defense Transportation has announced. The 
present coal supply situation throughout the East and 
Midwest is expect to “materially improve” as a result 
of recent boosts in output and as soon as 60,000 coal 
cars are released at the close of the Great Lakes navi- 
gation season. 

RAILROADS—Net railway operating income of $47,- 
979,446 was received by Class I railroads in Septem- 
ber, compared with $67,510,230 in the same month of 
1946, the Association of American Railroads reports. 
These railroads’ net income after interest and rentals 
is estimated at $21,150,000 for the month, compared to 
$39,800,000 in September, 1946. For the first nine 
months of the year, however, net income is estimated 
at $316 million, compared with $105 million in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 

STOKERS—Factory sales of mechanical stokers in- 
creased in September to 10,208 units, 8 per cent more 
than were sold in August, the Department of Com- 
merce announces. The September total, however, was 
49 per cent below that of September, 1946. 
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The Index (chart above): Week Ended Nov. 8 (preliminary) 167 


Previous Week 168 Month Ago 166 Year Ago 158 





r—BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 


* Dates on request. } Preliminary. + 1947 weekly capacity is 1,749,928 net tons. 


TRADE 


+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 





Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period* Week Ago Ago 

Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)} .................. 95.0 96.5 95.5 91.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 4,9904 5,009 4958 4,682 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 2,140 2,106 2,032 2,110 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 5,240 5,274 5,245 4,779 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) .. $97.3 $82.2 $9*.0 $53.0 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) . 105,022 107,240 98 973 92,760 


1946 weekly capacity was 1,762,381 net tons. 


Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 935+ 941 957 913 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 72 70 62 25 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)+ $28,635 $28,519 $28 632 $28,750 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago)i.... +14% +7% +18% +17% 
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Men of Industry 








JOHN T. BRITTAIN 


John T. Brittain has been appoint- 
ed manager of sales of California 
Wire Cloth Corp., a subsidiary of 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., at Oak- 
land, Calif. He has been with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. since 
1937, when he became a salesman for 
the Oklahoma office. He served as 
district sales manager in the Wichita, 
Kans., office, and later in the Lin- 
coln, Nebr., office, and in March, 
1947, was promoted and transferred 
to Denver as division sales manager. 
In October, 1947, he was again pro- 
moted and made manager of sales for 
wire »roducts in the general offices. 
He is succeeded in the latter position 
by Howard J. Davis, who has been 
manager of product research and de- 
velopment for the Western Division 
of the company. 


—— 

Leicester L. Lewis, vice president, 
Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has 
been named director of sales of the 
company. Robert M. Maull, long as- 
sociated with the company’s sales 
molicies, will now exclusively devote 
all his time to his position of treasur- 
er and comptroller, which functions 
have been greatly expanded. 

dtiind 


Walter G. Tucker has been elected 
chairman of the board of Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O. He 
succeeds Col. H. A. Toulmin Jr., who 
has resigned as chairman, and also 
as >resident and general manager of 
the company, and who will now de- 
vote his time to practice of corpora- 
tion law at Dayton, O. Mr. Tucker 
now resumes the responsibilities 
which he carried from 1933 to 1945, 
following 17 years as president of 
the company. Paul C. Pocock, for- 
merly vice president in charge of 
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JERRY SINGLETON 


sales, will assume active direction of 
the company’s operations as execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager. Warren R. Tucker, who has 
been vice president of Commonwealth 
Engineering Co., Dayton, has been 
elected to fill the newly created post 
of vice president in charge of engi- 
neering and research. 

elects 

Jerry Singleton has been appointed 
assistant to the president, Pressed 
Metal Institute, Cleveland. He has 
had more than 20 years’ experience in 
contact work with trade associations, 
and will assist in organizing new 
district groups and in securing new 
members. 

—-— 

Charles H. Stamm has been elected 
to the board of directors of Interna- 
tional Detrola Corp., Detroit. Mr. 
Stamm is a vice president and is gen- 
eral manager of the company’s New- 
port Rolling Mill Division, which in- 
cludes open hearths at Wilders, Ky., 
rolling mills and steel fabrication at 
Newport, Ky., a blast furnace in Mar- 
tins Ferry, O., and a coal mine in 
Perry county, Ky. 

— 

Paul B. Reeves has been named 
president of Reeves Pulley Co., 
Columbus, Ind., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of his un- 
cle, G. L. Reeves. Kenneth M. Snively, 
company controller, has been elected 
to the board of directors. Carl M. 
Reeves has been elected president of 
Reeves Pulley Co. of New York Inc., 
also succeeding the late Mr. Reeves, 
his uncle. 

tints 

Herbert Dobkin, formerly asso- 
ciated with M. W. Kellogg Co., New 
York, has become a partner in Ace 


W. D. HESS 


Heat Treating Corp., Elizabeth, N. 
J., which specializes in various metal 
treating operations, and engages in 
consulting metallurgy and engineer- 
ing. 

pape 

A. C. Horn Co. Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., subsidiary of Sun Chem- 
ical Corp., announces the appointment 
of W. D. Hess as district manager of 
its new offices and warehouse recently 
opened at 310 Lakeside Ave., Cleve- 
land. For the past 10 years, Mr. Hess 
has been associated with the Indus- 
trial Battery Division, Philco Corp., 
Philadelphia. 

—O— 

Albert W. Scarratt, vice president 
in charge of engineering and patents 
for International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, has retired after more than 20 
years’ service with the company. He 
joined International Harvester in 
1927 as chief engineer of. motor 
trucks and coaches, and was promot- 
ed to chief of automotive engineering 
in 1955. A year later he was made 
assistant to the vice president, and 
in 1939 was elected vice president. 
A. E. W. Johnson, formerly manager 
of engineering for the company’s 
Farm Implement Division, has been 
appointed director of engineering, 
and will assume, in general, the 
duties formerly under the supervision 
of Mr. Scarratt. 

——o-— 

H. K. Poffenberger has been ap- 
pointed central region sales manager 
of the Buick Division of General 
Motors Corp., Detroit. Until recently 
zone manager at Philadelphia, Mr. 
Poffenberger succeeds C. C. Edmonds, 
who resigned to accept a Buick 
dealership at Cleveland. Mr. Poften- 
berger will have headquarters at 
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Production Up 22% on 44-Inch Pinion Gears 





SUNICUT... 


Enables Gear Manufacturer to Increase Feed, Speed, and Tool Life; and to Improve Finish 


Since changing to Sunicut, a manufacturer of steel-mill gears has in- 
creased production by 22%, improved finish, and added greatly to the 
life of his gear cutters. 

Operation: Cutting 44” herringbone gears. 

Machine: Dominion herringbone gear generator. 

Materials: Stainless steel, high carbon steel, bronze, other alloys. 

Cutting Oil: Sunicut. 
This case is just one of thousands in which experienced produc- 
tion men have found that Sun ‘‘Job Proved” cutting oils help to increase 
production and to improve quality as well. 


Sunicut is a clear, free-flowing cutting oil, produced by an 
exclusive Sun process. It has high lubricating value and has excellent 
heat-dissipating and anti-weld properties. It makes possible heavy cuts 
at high speed while accuracy and satin-smooth finish are maintained. For 
full information call your Sun Cutting Oil Engineer or write Department $11. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd.—Toronto and Montreal 
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Fiint, Mich. He has been associated 
with Buick since 1940, serving as 
district sales manager at Dallas, Tex., 
and as Buick zone manager at Fl 
Paso, Tex., and Washington, before 
his appointment at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Edmonds has been Buick central re- 
gion manager since 1939. 
—-O— 

James M. Brophy Jr. has been 
named purchasing agent of the Black- 
hawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. He has 
been assistant purchasing agent. Mr. 
Brophy joined the company two years 
ago. 

entibibles 

Edward E. Lewis has been elected 
president of Colonial Radio Corp., 
Buffalo, subsidiary of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc. Don G. Mitchell, 
president of Sylvania, has been serv- 
ing also as head of Colonial. Mr. 
Lewis formerly had been executive 
vice president of the radio firm. 

—o— 

W. C. Newberg has been named 
president of the Airtemp Division, 
Chrysler Corp., at Dayton, O. He suc- 
ceeds D. W. Russell, who is retiring 
to form his own company. 

hatte 

William .G. Hass has been appointed 
Great Lakes regional sales manager, 
Crosley Division, Avco Mfg. Corp.., 
Cincinnati. He previously had been 
connected with Buckeye Broadcast- 
ing Co., division of Marshall Field 
Radio, Chicago. 

—o— 

J. H. Kelly, southeastern district 
manager, Farnsworth Television & 
Radio Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been appointed manager of the Sales 
Division. He is succeeded in the 
southeast by George E. Worden. 

—o— 

Thomas R. Moore, General Aniline 
& Film Corp., Binghamton, N. Y., and 
George H. Tully, Metals Refining Co., 
Hammond, Ind., have been elected to 
the board of the Metal Powder Asso- 
ciation. 

oO 

Vernon L. Turner, after 17 years 
as traffic manager of Slcss-Shef- 
fie'd. Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, 
has resigned to accept*the position as 
assistant traffic manager with the 
Cochran Traffic Bureau, 
Birmingham. 


George 


—OoO-- 

Lustron Corp., Columbus, O., an- 
nounces election of the following as 
directors of the company: Joseph EF. 
Nolan, partner, Bell, Boyd & Mar- 
shall; Raymond Hurley, vice presi- 
dent, Thor Corp.; Louis Leverone, 
president, Automatic Canteen Co. of 
America; and Howard E. Buhsce, 
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partner, Hornblower & Weeks, all of 
Chicago; George Delp, president, New 
Holland Machine Co., New Holland, 
Pa.; Paul O. Buckley, director, Feder- 
al Machine & Welder Co., Warren. O.; 
and Raymond Haynes, partner, Wel- 
lington & Co., New York. 
—-0--- 

The Cold Metal Products Co., 
Youngstown, producer of precision 
cold rolled strip steel, announces per- 
sonnel changes in its sales organiza- 
tion as follows: Frederick C. Shot- 
well, formerly with Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, has joined the De- 
troit sales force of Cold Metal Prod- 
ucts Co. Samuel M. Marshall has 
been transferred to the New England 
Sales Division of the company. with 
headquarters in Hartford, Conn. 

—0O-- 

Thomas D. Hess has been appointed 
assistant open hearth superintendent 
of the Midland, Pa., works of Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, New York. 
He has been connected with Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. at Steelton, Pa., for 
10 years in the open hearth depart- 
ment. 

—o— 


Studebaker Export Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., announces assignment of 
Dewey W. Smith, its first vice presi- 
dent, to supervision of Latin Amer- 
ican markets. Mr. Smith has been 
in charge of Indian and Far Eastern 
Divisions of the firm. 

-—O—-: 

Floyd G. Sease has been appointed 
an assistant sales manager of Nash 
Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Detroit. Mr. Sease joined Nash 
in 1945 as business management 
manager. 

— 

Lisle R. Beardslee has retired as 
secretary of General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. He is succeeded by George 
A. Brooks, who has also been named 
secretary of the financial policy com- 
mittee. 

O 

H. D. Kelsey has been numed man- 
ager of the newly created Aircraft 
Gas Turbine Divisions, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. He will 
have charge of jet engine and turbo- 
supercharger engineering, manufac- 
turing and sales. 

o— 

The Michigan Chapter of Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel Iic., has elected 
the following officers: President, H. 
R. Nathan, Gendelman & Nathan Iron 
& Metal Co., Detroit; first vice presi- 
dent, Edward Elk, Kazle Bros. Inc., 
Flint, Mich.; second vice president, 
Richard Orloff, Kramer-Orloft Co., 
Detroit; secretary, Norman Siegel, 


Siegel Iron & Metal Co., Detroit; 
treasurer, Joe Newman, Warren Iron 
& Metal Co., Detroit. 

—O-+ 

The following were elected officers 
of the .Jndiana Chapter of the Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc.: Pres- 
ident, Meyer Ruchman, Indiana Rol- 
ling Mill Baling Corp., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; vice president, Samuel Hurwitz, 
Hurwitz Iron Co. Inc., South Bend, 
Ind.; secretary-treasurer, Harry A. 
Alpert, J. Solotken & Co. Inc., Indian- 
apolis. 

3 --~O— 

Milton C. Sarran has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales for the 
Warehouse Division, Atlantic Steel 
Co., Atlanta. He has been with the 
company for 14 years, as district 
sales manager in large industrial ter- 
ritories. 

—o— 

Peter F. Hurst, executive vice pres- 
ident and general manager of Aero- 
quip Corp., Jackson, Mich., has been 
elected president and director of El- 
tron Inc., of Jackson. Eltron is en- 
gaged in the development and manu- 
facture of electronic products. 

—o— 

Dr. H. E. McGuire, chief surgeon for 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts-° 
burgh, since 1912, has retired. He is 
succeeded by Dr. Scott A. Norris, 
who has been assisting Dr. McGuire 
for many years. J. G. Littell, real 
estate agent, also retired from the 
organization, and is succeeded by D. 
S. Donkin, who has been assistant 
real estate agent. Mr. Donkin’s new 
title is manager of real estate and in- 
surance. 

—o— 

Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 
Pa., has appointed T. R. Snedden as 
maintenance engineer. He has had 
experience in maintenance work with 
the National Tube Co., and the 
Mathews Conveyor Co., both of Ell- 
wood City, Pa. 

oO 

Herbert J. Kettler, 
charge of service engineering in the 
Chicago area for Hagan Corp., Pitts- 
has been transferred to St. 


formerly in 


burgh, 
Louis to assist J. C. McFarland, man- 
ager of the firm’s St. Louis office. 
Gerald G. Lipke has been transferred 
from Denver, to the Hagan-Hall-Cal- 
gon staff in Pittsburgh, and the cor- 
poration has also assigned Robert L. 


Hankison, former member of the 
Pittsburgh engineering department, 
to sales. 


---O— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
announces the following changes in 
its sales organization: J. C. Elm- 
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burg of the company’s Boston branch 
has been transferred to the branch in 
Atlanta, to assume the position of 
manager of that area. He succeeds 
G. N. Van Epps, who recently re- 
signed. V. O. Harkness, who has 
been manager of the Diesel Division 
at Chicago, has been appointed man- 
agevr of the Boston branch, and T. M. 
Robie of Chicago has been appointed 
to the position of manager of the 
General Dierel Sales Division. 


—_—O— 


F. R. Hook has been appointed resi- 
dent manager of the Euclid plant of 
Fisher Body Division, General Motors 
Corp., at Cleveland. This plant was 
recently acquired for expanded sta- 
tion wagon body production. For the 
past two years he has been resident 
manager of the Hamilton, O., plant, on 
which construction work now is near- 
ing completion. He is succeeded there 
by Sidney J. Sabourin, who has been 
plant superintendent of the Fabricat- 
ing Division of the Flint, Mich., plant 
No. 1. 

—o— 


C. O. Miller, director of the pur- 
chasing and salvage section of the 
manufacturing staff of General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, has left that posi- 
tion to handle special assignments. 
He is one of the oldest employees 
in point of service of any in General 
Motors, being first employed by the 
Olds Motor Works in Lansing, Mich., 
in 1902. H. L. Dingler, director of 
the industrial engineering section, 
has succeeded Mr. Miller as head of 
purchasing and salvage, and Paul A. 
Switzer has taken over Mr. Dingler’s 
former duties as director of the in- 
dustrial engineering section. 

Fe Cates 

Clyde L. Hassel has been appointed 
vice president in charge of sales and 
engineering, Pittsburgh Steel Foun- 
dry Corp., at Glassport, Pa. He suc- 
ceeds E. S. Weidle, who has resigned. 
Mr. Hassel has been connected with 
the corporation since 1924. 

eee 

Coulter-Sibbett Steel Co., New 
York, announces that John O. Fry has 
become a partner of the firm. 


_— 


W. C. Bennett, formerly in charge 
of engineering service in the St. Louis 
area for Hall Laboratories, Pitts- 
burgh, has been named district engi- 
neer for the company, covering the 
area comprising Colorado, western 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico and Wy- 
oming. He will make headquarters in 
Denver with the Denver Fire Clay 
Co., which represents the parent 
firm, Hagan Corp., and iits associated 
companies. Mr. Bennett succeeds Ger- 
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ald G. Lipke, who has been trans- 
ferred from Denver to the Pittsburgh 
sales area. 

—_o— 


Kellen Wiles has been appointed 
executive assistant to the general 


manager of the Sturtevant Division, . 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., at Hyde 
Park, Mass. 
—o— 

B. W. Mitchell has been appointed 
manager of sales for the Oregon Di- 
vision of Columbia Steel Co., sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. 

i 

Ernest R. Schmidt has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of the Hunt- 
ing Park Plant, Budd Co., Philadel- 
phia. He has been associated with the 
company since 1917. 

—o— 


Harold F. Howard, for many years 
associated with the Chevrolet Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp. at In- 
dianapolis, Baltimore and _ Filint, 
Mich., and later active with Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., Detroit, has formed 
his own organization of management 
consultants known as the Harold F. 
Howard Co., with offices in the 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit. He will fur- 
nish functional management consul- 
tation to large and small businesses 
on all phases of their operations. 

—o— 

William M. Lee has joined the re- 
search and development department 
of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, as supervisor of the Special 
Products Division. 

—O— 


G. L. Hartman, formerly of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has 
been appointed general sales man- 
ager of Belmont Radio Corp., Chi- 
cago. 

el cicas 

Ernest Hookway has been appoint- 
ed operating manager of the recently 
created Plastic Materials Sales Divi- 
sion, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. For 
the past two years he has been a 
senior development man in the Indus- 
trial Products Division. 

—o— 

General Machinery Division of Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
announces formation of a fifth region, 
designated as the Empire region, 
which embraces territory now cov- 
ered by New York, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse and Newark offices. 
The Rochester and Syracuse offices, 
formerly branch offices under the 
Buffalo district office, and the New- 
ark office, formerly a branch of the 
New York district office, automatic- 
ally assume district office status un- 
der the regional plan. Arch J. Cooper 





WILLIAM B. PROSSER 
Who has been appointed general manager 
of the Perfect Circle Corp., Hagerstown, Ind. 
Noted in STEEL, Nov. 10 issue, p. 96 


has been named manager of the Em- 
pire region, and continues as New 
York district office manager in addi- 
tion to regional manager. Vernon L. 
Spinney, formerly New York petro- 
leum sales representative, has been 
appointed assistant district office 
manager. William J. Devers, for- 
merly public utilities sales represent- 
ative in the New York district of- 
fice, has been named Newark district 
office manager, and Ned W. Landis, 
manager, Syracuse office, becomes a 
district manager. H. E. Weiss and 
Robert G. Burns continue as district 
manager of the Buffalo office and as 
special representative of the Roches- 
ter office, respectively. 


—j— 


Archibald M. Brown Jr. has been 
appointed general sales manager of 
Edo Aircraft Corp., College Point, 
N. ¥. 

— 

H. W. Vine, formerly general sales 
manager, Carver Pump Co., Musca- 
tine, Iowa, has been appointed man- 
ager of the industrial field of Gor- 
man-Rupp Co., Mansfield, O., pump 
manufacturer. 

en ae 

Joseph P. Shaw has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of Stinson 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Wayne, Mich. 

datipies 

David J. Davies, formerly public re- 
lations director, Oliver Iron & Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been named 
advertising manager of Koolvent Met- 
al Awning Corp. of America, Pitts- 
burgh. 

—_o— 

Dr. Allen G. Gray, Electrochemicals 
Division, Niagara Falls, N. Y., E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., has 
been elected national chairman of the 
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B. D. CLAFFEY 


Elected executive vice president and general 
manager, Acme Aluminum Alloys Inc., Dayton, 
O. Noted in STEEL, Oct. 27 issue, p. 68 


electrodeposition department, Elec- 
trochemical Society, and a member of 
the board of that Society. He will 
be editor-in-chief of Vol. I, ‘Modern 
Electroplating” revised, and Vol. II, 
which are published by the Society. 


—)—_ 


Hannifin Corp., Chicago, announces 
the appointment of David G. Hender- 
son as sales engineer for the Hanni- 
fin line of hydraulic and pneumatic 
cylinders, presses, riveters, power 
units, and control valves in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

ee 


William E. Bryden, sales engineer, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O., has been transferred from the 
Chicago office to the Cincinnati of- 
fice of the Timken Steel & Tube Di- 
vision. He will be succeeded at Chi- 
cago by William T. Strickland, sales 
engineer. 

LaF 

D. F. Axelson has retired as vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, Axelson Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 
As a result of Mr. Axelson’s retire- 
ment, R. N. Pease, formerly vice 
president and manager of the com- 
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LEE S. COULTER 


Promoted fo manager, Industrial Sales Divi- 
sion, American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul. 
Noted in STEEL, Nov. 10 issue, p. 96 


pany’s plant in St. Louis, has been 
promoted to vice president and as- 
sistant general manager, at Los 
Angeles, and Victor Mancuso, for- 
merly works manager, has been pro- 
moted to the position of vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. Mr. 
Axelson’s retirement marks the close 
of some 40 years’ association with 
the company, founded in 1892.by his 
father and uncle. 
aes 
Robert S. Devlin has been appoint- 
ed sales representative in the north- 
ern part of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan for General Steel Ware- 
house Co. Inc., Chicago. 
wip 
W. G. Miller has been appointed 
assistant to the works manager, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., at the 
company’s Buffalo divisions. Alexan- 
der Martin has been appointed man- 
ager of the central district of the 
Sturtevant Division of the corpora- 
tion. He succeeds Harold C. Hickock, 
who has resigned. 
ee 
Edward Hanus has been made per- 
sonnel manager of the Osborn Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland. He succeeds George 





RICHARD S. HUXTABLE 


Appointed executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Fawick Airflex Co. Inc., Cleve- 
land. Noted in STEEL, Nov. 10 issue, p. 101 


R. Lundberg, who has been appointed 
chief accountant of the company. 
J. O. Soldner has been appointed fac- 
tory accountant. 


——OQ— 


Paul L. Arnold has been appointed 
resident manager of the Chattanooga 
Works of the U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Co., at Chattanooga, Tenn. He joined 
this company in 1930 at the research 
department, general offices in Bur- 
lington, N. J., and during 1934 to 
1945 was assistant engineer in that 
department. He became superintend- 
ent of the company’s Shell Division 
at Addyston, O., in 1945, and a year 
later was appointed assistant resi- 
dent manager at Chattanooga works, 
where he now succeeds A. J. Fruchtl 
in the top capacity at this plant. 

eligi 

S. H. Egbert has been appointed 
production manager of McCulloch 
Motors Corp., Los Angeles. He has 
been assistant production manager 
directing procurement. 


——-O- -_ 


Allen I. Shargel recently joined the 


. sales department, Carpenter Steel 


Co., Reading, Pa. 





OBITUARIES 


E. M. Allen, 75, retired president 
and chairman, Mathieson Alkali 
Works Inc., New York, died at his 
home in Rye, N. Y., recently. He 
was a director of the company at the 
time of his death, and had retired as 
president in 1944, and resigned as 
chairman of the board in 1946. 

—o— 

Alfonso B. Addington, plant super- 
intendent and personnel director, 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 
mingham, died Nov. 7 at his home in 
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that city. He was a member of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. 
—aierae 
Frank Kavanaugh, 65, who retired 
Sept. 30 as shop superintendent, 
American Bridge Co., Gary, Ind., died 
Nov. 9 in that city. 
site ai 
Thomas J. Sullivan, 54, assistant 
purchasing agent for the South Wind 
Division, Stewart-Warner Corp., at 
Indianapolis, died recently. 
ee 
Charles J. Beck, 74, president, 
Charles Beck Machine Corp., Phila- 


delphia, died Nov. 2 after a long 
illness. 
ee 
Walter E. Sargent, 72, retired 
treasurer of Cutler-Hammer Inc., 
Milwaukee, died Nov. 4. 
eee 
C. G. Hittinger, 75, retired super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Pump 
& Compressor Co., Easton, Pa., died 
recently. 
es 
Gordon S. Nathans, 53, vice presi- 
dent, Chicago Tube & Iron Co., Chi- 
cago, died Nov. 5 in that city. 
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In this introduction to a series of articles, the author discusses funda- 
mentals of bearing practice, including design considerations, and 
examines some typical industrial applications 












S INDUSTRY moves into the realm of higher 

speeds and increased accuracy with lower unit 

costs the universal goal, application of anti- 
friction bearings, is broadening rapidly. In machines 
and appliances, both productive and nonproductive 
equipment, where friction and wear are inevitably in- 
volved in the turning of shafts and wheels, the rolling 
bearing is being designed and engineered into power- 
driven machinery and equipment, successfully over- 
coming production problems at increased rates once 
thought impossible. 

Contributing to this progress are all types of anti- 
friction bearings, ball, straight roller, tapered roller 
and needle, sometimes in combination, according to 
design and utility. 

Developments in the application of antifriction bear- 
ings have been marked since the war. Bearings have 
wide acceptance in plastic mills, vinylite being among 
the most recent. For increased speed, lower frictioa 
and longer life, the rolling bearing is being applied 
more for sugar mill operation. 

Ferrous and nonferrous rolling mill equipment is 


Fig. 1—Kearney & Trecker three-bearing spindle de- 
sign, unit assembly apart from machine 


Fig. 2—Typical mounting and design details of New 
Departure ball bearing series used in textile industry 


Fig. 3—End views of horizontal tape tension New 
Departure pulley bearings, TP-3-500; these are 
widely used in textile.machinery 
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nearly completely antifrictionized. On rolling mill 
and other heavy equipment, great savings with longer 
durability are possible by use of antifriction bearings. 

Antifrictionization of freight car equipment is 
proceeding rapidly and in this field of transportation 
indications are that use of the roller bearing will be 
general, once freight cars now being constructed with 
bearings are put into service. On order or in service 
are more than 2000 cars for freight hauling equipped 
with antifriction bearings. Almost as many cars, about 
2000, are in service or on order for steel companies, 
iron mines, limestone quarries and other heavy trans- 
portation. Iron mines, for example, can greatly in- 
crease capacity of cars by application of roller bear- 
ings. 

Use of bearings on agricultural implements other 
than tractors is mounting. Tractors have generally 
been antifrictionized for some years, but now farm 
wagons, hay balers, grain drills, corn and cotton 
pickers, plows, disk harrows and many other mis- 
cellaneous farm tools are bearing equipped. 

Among production prod- (Please turn to Page 126) 


Fig. 4—Three-bearing spindle assembled in a plain 
milling machine with bearings mounted in position; 
flywheel is mounted on spindle 


Fig. 5—Tension pulley mounting in Saco-Lowell 
spinning frame in plant of International Braid Co. 
Fig. 6—Streamlined design of tension pulley mount- 
ing is illustrated here 











AMMUNITION 


Seen and Heard 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


AUREL 


MECHANICAL HANDLING: If you as a manufac- 
turer of metal products haven’t yet awakened to what 
“the handwriting on the wall’ tells about materials 
handling in relation to machining, you should be 
following me around on my “Fall Circuit’ of the 
major conventions of the metalworking industies. 

I found the gear people deeply concerned about 
this phase of mechanization at the AGMA meeting in 
Chicago—even though they had no formal paper 
on the subject. I found the American Society of Tool 
Engineers devoting an entire session to it at the 
semiannual meeting in Boston. I found the members 
of the National Tool and Die Manufacturers As- 
sociation talking it over in the corridors of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia—in the 
neighborhood of which city the famous millwright 
Oliver Evans laid the foundations for mechanical 
materials handling way back in 1785. As you read 
this, I am finding the members of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association cognitating on ways 
and means of conveyorizing their equipment, as they 
gather in groups during the annual meeting at Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Thomas N. Parlon, associate director of field ac- 
tivities, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, hit 
the nail on the head as far as the machine tool 
situation is concerned, in the following which I quote 
from his paper at the ASTE materials handling 
session in Boston. 

“It took a war really to teach American industry 
the true meaning of material handling:—That how 
materials are moved is a vital item in the cost of the 
finished product; that the average man can do only 
about as much work as an eighth-horsepower motor; 
that muscle power can’t keep pace with modern pro- 
duction machines; that the same type of thinking 
that the cost accountant applies to a processing op- 
eration should be applied to the movement and storage 
of parts and components between processing stations; 
that you quickly come to the “botton of the barrel” 
in shaving production costs by refining machine tool 
metal cutting operations, but have plenty to shave 
from your materials handling cost. 

“When a skilled machine tool operator stands idle 
at $2.00 per hour waiting for parts to be carried or 
dragged to his machine by muscle power, you don’t 
have to be an expert accountant to figure that the 
cost of the finished product is skyrocketing. And with 
the abrupt rise in the ‘break-even point’ with which 
almost every business is being faced today, materials 
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handling is a major determinant of profit or loss.” 

American machine tool builders demonstrated at 
their great Machine Tool Show in Chicago in Septem- 
ber that they realize this, that they have done some- 
thing about it, and that they rapidly are becoming 
fully as worthy to be called the 20th Century des- 
cendants of Oliver Evans, father of materials han- 
dling, as they are to be recognized as descendants of 
Eli Whitney, father of the Interchangeable System of 
Manufacturing. 

The techniques launched by Evans the millwright 
in 1785 and by Whitney the gunsmith in 1798, are 
merged and are of equal importance in the latest pro- 
duction machine tools. Ingenuity displayed in mech- 
anically getting the work in and getting it out of 
these machines—and in removing the chips—rivals 
that involved in the actual machining operations. 


SILENT GEARING: Modern gear manufacturers 
grind their own teeth when they hear or read thought- 
less references to “clash of gears”, “growling of 
pinions”’, “rumbling of cog wheels” and similar re- 
marks or written statements stemming out of the 
folk lore of 18th Century mill gearing, 19th Century 
ice cream freezers and early 20th Century “horse- 
less carriages’. 

That gearing worthy of the name no longer is 
“that way’, was one of the facts impressed upon 
us during the recent semiannual meeting of the Am- 
erican Gear Manufacturers Association in Chicago. 
Otherwise our 1947 way of life simply wouldn’t 
exist—so completely is it “geared up”. 

As a matter of fact noises which are blamed on 
faulty gear teeth are in large measure unjustly 
blamed. That was one of the points brought out at the 
Chicago meeting of AGMA by L. J. Collins, research 
engineer, General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., in his 
paner on “Application, Design and Making of Gears”. 

Mr. Collins said: “It is safe to state that there is 
no one item concerning gears that has received more 
comment than noise. One explanation of why this is 
so may be as follows: 

“Power is transmitted from pinion to gear or from 
gear to pinion through tooth contacts. Since the 
teeth are machined in solid material, noise generally 
is believed to be caused by impact of one tooth upon 
another. 

“Noise reading and sound analyses have been made 
on supposedly ‘objectionable gears’ whose tooth mesh 
frequency actually was so low as to be undetectable. 
In such instances, the noise blamed on gear teeth has 
been found to be caused by one or more of the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“Misalignment of rotating parts; eccentricity of 
pinion or gear; unbalance of rotating parts; resonance 
of one or more parts of gear case or rotor; ‘beat 
notes’ between various components; critical speed 
vibrations; oil whip; and trapping of oil in tooth 
spaces.” 

The adage “Silence is Golden” certainly is one 
which applies even with more force to modern mech- 
anisms than it does to people. So it is that gear 
engineers and gear manufacturers have devoted so 
much effort and time and money to “gear silence”. 
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By O. H. DOLL and A. L. JENNY 


Works Laboratory 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Quality Control Personnel 
FOR ELECTROPLATING OPERATIONS 


IN the electroplating industry an ever increasing 
amount of thought and attention is being given to 
the quality control of electrodeposited finishes. In- 
dividual physical properties of electrodeposits which 
collectively form the basis for judging quality may 
be enumerated as follows: General appearance, ad- 
hesion to the base metal, porosity, uniformity of dis- 
tribution, and thickness. 


Since the responsibility for proper usage of clean- 
ing and plating baths and facilities, according to 
accepted plant practice, rests largely with the indi- 
vidual plater, the conscientious application of his 
knowledge and skill are of vital importance in pro- 
ducing electrodeposits having good appearance, ad- 
hesion to the base metal, and uniformity of distribu- 
tion. All three depend to a considerable extent on 
adequate cleaning prior to plating, and attention to 
such plating conditions as bath temperature, current 
density and voltage, all of which are under the direct 
control of the operator. The properties of porosity 
and thickness which also help to identify quality 


Operator lowering material into electroplating bath 
after thickness check by control operator 





Maintenance of quality through control of 

materials and processes is dependent upon 

skilled personnel. One company’s training 
program is described here 


plating are somewhat outside the scope of the average 
plater and are not directly and completely under his 
control by virtue of the inherent nature of the deposit. 

Porosity and thickness, however, are closely linked 
to the extent that the number of pores usually varies 
inversely as the thickness of the deposited. metal, so 
that a single control is adequate for both. Thus, a 
rather brief: analysis of the factors affecting the 
quality of electrodeposits reveals that the production 
of high-quality plated finishes may be achieved and 
maintained by controlling plate thickness and plating 
bath composition, combined with a conscientious uti- 
lization of facilities on the part of the plater himself. 
On such a foundation an adequate and efficient 
quality control department can readily be built. 

In order to be adequate, a department dedicated 
to the maintenance of quality through control of 
materials and processes must necessarily be man- 
ned by trained personnel (Please turn to Page 114) 
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DYANTAGES AND 
PPLICATIONS 
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Surface carburization in carbon and low alloy steels has always been 
a source of trouble for machine designers and metal processors. By 
setting up an exact carbon balance between furnace atmosphere and 
original carbon in the steel, a gaseous process seeks to remove unde- 
sirable inverse gradient of carbon. Treatment may be applied at almost 


product 


is set for early failure of the entire cross-section. 


any stage in program of converting original billet into a finished 


HY is it necessary to specify medium or high carbon steel rods and bars 
W 4s-inch or more oversize when the extra metal must be removed by costly 
machining and ultimately returned to the steel mill at very low scrap 
prices? Again, why are machine dies and many other fine tools subjected to 
such extensive machining and grinding after hardening when it would be so 
much easier to complete all or nearly all of these operations on the metal 
in its soft condition before hardening? 
To the uninitiated, these and many similar questions are the normal re- 
action to observed practices. To those skilled in the metalworking arts, the 
answer has long been thought to be perfectly obvious—the decarburized sur- 
faces must be physically removed. 
Surface decarburization of carbon steels and low alloy steels has always been 
a source of trouble and worry for the steel manufacturer, and in a far greater 
degree, for the machine designer and the metal processor. It is a matter of 
great concern when a steel part designed for a specific application and con- 
sidered perfect from the standpoint of chemical analysis, of design and of 
physical structure, fails due to the presence of a few thousandths of an inch of 


One serious result, the notch effect, of surface decarburization has been made 
the subject of extensive study. It is generally agreed that the heat treatment of 
steel parts results in the setting up of tension stresses in the outer decarburized 
portions as opposed to compression stresses set up in the main body of the 
steel. Consequently, when the part is repeatedly work-stressed by loading. far 
below the theoretical design value, the surface layers may fail. Thus, the stage 


(Please turn to Page 121) 
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By O. E. CULLEN 


Chief Metallurgist 
Surface Combustion Corp. 
Toledo, O. 


Fig. 1 — Photomicrographs of 
Amola steel MS 267; A—mate- 
rial as received; B—after car- 
bon restoration; C—after grind- 
ing off decarburized areas and 
applying carbon restoration. All 
photomicrographs 100X 


Fig. 2—A—Surface condition of 

forged part after normal heat 

treating; B—forging after car- 
bon restoration treatment 


Fig. 3 — Typical carburizing 

curve showing unbalanced car- 

bon concentration from surface 
to core metal 


Fig. 4—Typical carbon restora- 

tion curve showing balanced 

carbon concentration from sur- 
face to core metal 


Fig. 5—Vickers microhardness 

versus depth reading on SAE 

4140 steel forgings hardened 

with and without carbon res- 
toration 


Fig. 6—Radiant tube fired ro- 
tary hearth furnace used in car- 
bon restoration of bolts 


Fig. 7—Group of forged air- 

craft propeller hubs being re- 

moved from furnace after .car- 

bon restoration. RX gas is used 
in this process 


Fig. 8 — RX prepared atmos- 
phere generator 
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TEEL industry has a special interest in applying 
the best available knowledge of vision care. 
From the standpoint of eye injuries, the most 
hazardous industries are steel and other metal- 

working. About one-third of the accidents in the 
average plant result in eye injuries, and three out 
of five industrial eye accidents occur among metal- 
workers. 

A good vision program, however. will not only re- 
duce accidents, but it will also increase efficiency and 
improve employee morale. The company applying 
principles that have proved successful can take an 
important step toward greater productivity and a 
better competitive position. One steel company re- 
duced its accident rate by 27 per cent during the war, 
and production was increased 50 per cent while new, 
inexperienced employees were being added. This im- 
provement was credited to a systematic vision pro- 
gram. 

War Production Board found that productivity was 
increased by 15 to 25 per cent in many plants where 
employees were given scientific vision care. Increased 
productivity benefits both management and em- 
ployees. 

One of the greatest immediate needs is better visual 
examination to determine the visual capacities of 
employees. Many companies make no visual tests of 
either old or new employees, and most of those who 
do, use obsolete methods. The standard Snellen test 
in which letters on a chart are read at a distance of 
20 feet reveals little about one’s capacity to handle a 
specific job, yet it is the only test in most industrial 
companies. 

A comprehensive vision program requires job anal- 
ysis to determine the visual requirements for each 
job, and then thorough examination of employees so 
that jobs and employees can be matched. Consider, 
for example, the differences in visual requirements 
for the crane operator and the die maker. For the 
crane operator distant vision—20 feet or more—is 
most important. The work point for die maker is 12 
to 20 inches. Near-point vision is most neglected in 
modern industry. 

Color discrimination may seem unimportant in a 
fteel plant, but one company found differently after 
a serious mistake. Steel rods of different carbon 
content were designated by colors painted on the 
ends. A stockroom employee who was color blind sent 
out a shipment of wrong specification, and the error 
was not discovered until the shipment arrived at its 
destination 500 miles away. 

In another plant two employees were injured on 
successive days by a crane. The operator was given 
a visual examination, and it was found that he had 
an abnormally narrow field of vision. He could see 
straight ahead but not to the sides without turning 
his head, and he did not detect the workmen who 
were in the way of his swinging crane. Adequate field 
of vision is especially important to crane operators 
and truck drivers. 

Many employees lack proper depth perception, 
ability to judge relative distances. Instead of seeing 
three sides of a box clearly they tend to see just a 
flat surface. Such an employee would need visual 
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correction before he could be an accurate die setter, 
for example. 

Few employees suffer visual handicaps that cannot 
be corrected. The purpose of a visual program is not 
to weed out employees, but to detect those who need 
visual care, bring them up to their full capacities, and 
fit them to jobs in which they can be visually efficient. 
Practical Program: Assuming that a company recog- 
nizes the importance of better vision, how can it 
institute a practical program? In most companies 
the approach is by way of a safety program. Man- 
agement becomes convinced that all employees in 
hazardous jobs should be required to wear safety 
goggles. It usually finds that about half the em- 
ployees are already wearing glasses, and that, there- 
fore, carrective as well as safety lenses must be pro- 
vided. The question then arises as to how many need 
visual correction and whether those wearing glasses 
have lenses properly suited to their jobs. 

A company which approaches a safety goggle pro- 
gram systematically soon arrives at the conclusion 
that the job will only be half done unless provision is 
made for visual examination and correction. This re- 
quires the services of a vision specialist. The optom- 
etrist is such a specialist. He makes a complete 
visual analysis, prescribes and adapts proper lenses, 
or administers visual training where necessary. He 
is trained to detect and recognize disease in the eye, 
and where present, he refers the patient for other 
professional care. Ophthalmologists and occulists are 
physicians specializing in pathology and surgery of 
the eyes. Professional (Please turn to Page 124) 
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Fig. 1—Goggles afford protection against harmful 
light and flying particles 


Fig. 2—Machinist in die room of Wyckoff Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, uses prescription goggles for this intri- 
cate operation 


Fig. 3—Although near-point vision is usually one of 


the biggest problems in industry, some jobs like 


this one also require good vision at a distance 


By ELMER M. SOLES 


Director, Public Health Bureau 
American Optometric Association Inc. 
Pittsburgh 
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Latest Developments in 


METALLURGY 


Fig. 1—Comparison of resistance of new and old 
80-nickel 20-chromium alloy elements with increas- 
ing voltage or temperature 


Fig. 2—-Apparatus for automatic potentiometric 
titrations developed in laboratories of Dow Chem- 
ical Co. 


Fig. 3—Curve for automatic titration of iron in 
automatic potentiometric apparatus 


Fig. 4—Surface of hard chromium plate showing 
crack system. Various steps in the formation and 
covering over of cracks are illustrated. Decomposi- 
tion of hydrides, formed in the plate, into hydro- 
gen and chromium, is accompanied by considerable 
shrinkage in volume, with resulting eracking of the 
plate. Unetched surface X350. Courtesy Battelle 
Memorial Institute 


Fig. 5—Test specimen used in determining ductility 
of industrial chromium deposits 
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Viand AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


... revealed at Boston meeting of Electrochemical Society 








EW developments in corrosion, metallurgy, plat- 

ing, and automatic methods of analytical con- 

trol featured the 92nd meeting of the Electro- 

chemical Society at Boston’s Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
Oct. 15-18. 

Scientific sessions were also featured on new prim- 
ary cells, storage batteries, the Per compounds, and 
electro-organic synthesis. One feature of interest to 
many members attending the meeting was a demon- 
stration of a new process for electropolishing silver 
at the research laboratories of Arthur D. Little Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

One of the opening papers at the scientific-technical 
session on high temperature products, presided over 
by James H. Critchett, was a discussion of the mech- 
anism of failure of 800 nickel-20 chromium alloys at 
excessive temperatures, by H. D. Holler, Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. This paper was based on 
investigations carried out in Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories. It was reported that in making life 
tests on electric heaters of the swaged type, the elec- 
trical resistance of 80 nickel-20 chromium alloy wire 
heating elements, measured cold during accelerated 
life tests, decreased; this decrease was accomplished 
by a loss of chromium in the alloy. However, there 
was little change noted in electrical resistance, meas- 
ured hot, which is attributed to the marked increase 
in temperature coefficient of resistance which oc- 
curs with loss of chromium. Fig. 1 illustrates a com- 
parison of resistance of new and old alloy heating 
elements with increasing voltage or temperature. 
Thus it is suggested that the measurement of the 
cold resistance of a heating element on life test 
serves to indicate whether the wire temperature is 
excessive. 

These observations indicated a probable change in 
the composition of the wire and subsequent chemical 
analysis showed loss of chromium. For example, it 
was brought out that a heating element having an 
initial resistance (cold) of 78 ohms and 18.4 per cent 
chromium had, at the end of the life test, a resistance 
(cold) of 62 ohms and 8.5 per cent chomium. The 
wire became 91.5 per cent nickel and also was 
covered with a green coating of chromic oxide, de- 
termined by qualitative analysis. The chromium had 
apparently diffused to the surface of the wire and 
become oxidized, the supply of oxygen being suffici- 
ent for at least partial oxidation. 

Holler pointed out that the loss of chromium was 
probably due to its relatively high vapor pressure 
as compared with nickel. This is indicated by the 
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boiling points of chromium and nickel, 2200°C and 
2900° C, respectively. Diffusion of chromium to the 
surface of the wire would account for continuation of 
its loss. Although there are fundamental properties 
of chromium dependent on temperature and concen- 
tration gradients, the possibility of prolonging the 
useful life of the 80/20 alloy, for example, by coatings 
such as produced by electroplating, suggests itself. 
It was suggested that the mechanism of failure of 
resistance alloys, as heating elements, should be 
further investigated for the purpose of possible im- 
provement of their life at excessive temperatures. 

Improved methods in the various operations in- 
volved in the production of ductile zirconium from 
zircon sands were made as a result of research con- 
ducted at the Northwest Electrodevelopment Labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Mines, Albany, Oreg. Highlights 
of these recent developments, as described were based 
on an improved method for the production of zir- 
conium carbide from zircon sand by the use of an 
arc furnace and the melting of zirconium metal in 
graphite crucibles. The slight carbon contamination 
does not appreciably impair the working properties 
of the metal. Thus, the possibility of melting zir- 
conium metal in graphite crucibles and use of the 
resistor furnace instead of more expensive equip- 
ment for heating means that ingots can be made at 
lower cost. 

It was reported that heavy sections of zirconium 
are usually rolled hot, although hot rolling has 
several disadvantages. The ingot, if heated to 700° C 
in the air, becomes coated with an oxide layer which 
is yellow to brown on the outside and black at the 
contact with the metal. The yellow color is probably 
caused by iron. The outer layer is soft and is readily 
removed with abrasives, but the black inner layer 
is very hard and neither acids nor ordinary abrasives 
remove it easily. A silicon carbide grinding wheel 
cleans the surface slowly. 

According to the investigators it was obvious that 
thin sections could not be cleaned in this fashion; 
they must be rolled cold with intermediate annealings 
in pure helium or in a good vacuum. Cold rolling is 
only practical for soft metal. Ingots should he 
hot worked in order to break up the cast structure, 
after which cold rolling can take place. The oxide 
skin which is always present diffuses into the metal 
during annealing and a small amount of oxygen can 
be found in metal that has been treated in this way. 

It ‘was reported, however, that it is very easy to 
roll zirconium and titanium, as well, out of contact 
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with air by enclosing it in a metal 
sheath, a practice which has been 
successfully applied to certain other 
metals, such as beryllium. A cylin- 
drical zirconium ingot is inserted into 
a length of pipe or a cavity made by 
drilling a steel rod, or a flat zircon- 
ium cake is placed in a box shaped 
iron container. The iron or steel 
casing is then welded to exclude air 
and the whole assembly rolled hot 
or cold. If the seal is perfect, no 
oxygen penetrates to the metal. Thus 
sections can be cold rolled with in- 
termediate annealing. Soft ingots can 
be reduced 50 per cent before re- 
heating. If the sheath cracks at the 
edge, as it sometimes does, the Zir- 
conium may be taken out and re- 
wrapped. 

Sections as thin as 0.01-inch can 
readily be obtained, and, since no 
oxygen reaches the metal, the orig- 
inal composition of the ingot material 
is maintained. After rolling, the 
sheets are taken out of their sheaths 
by cutting the edges of their en- 
velopes with shears. They may be 
cold rolled afterwards to give them 
a polished surface. One example 
given, was that a sheet 0.01-inch thick 
produced from an ingot having a 
brinell hardness of 180 can be bent 
sharply at an angle of 180 degrees 
without cracking. 

Zirconium sheathed in iron should 
not be rolled at temperatures higher 
than about 950°C. An example was 
cited where a zirconium sheet which 
was sheathed in iron and rolled at 
1025° C suddenly ignited and burned 
vigorously. Also, care should be taken 
in rolling zirconium sheathed in iron 
because the excess heat developed in 
the deforming process may result in 
Some cases in burning, if the process 
is not properly controlled. 

This tendency of the iron and zir- 


conium to unite can be used to plate 
iron on zirconium by carefully rolling a 
zirconium ingot encased in iron at 
temperatures between 800° C and 
1000° C with heavy reductions that 
cause local welding. The iron on one 
side of the sheet can be removed by 
dissolving it in acid, or if the roll- 
ing is stopped while the ingot is 
still fairly thick, the ingot can be 
cut in the middle through the zir- 
conium, and the two halves may be 
rolled separately after they are re- 
wrapped in iron. 

Oxygen is known to harden Zzir- 
conium to a considerable extent but 
accurate data as to the hardness as 
a function of the oxygen content are 
not yet available. Ingots of pure Zir- 
conium have a hardness below 135 
brinell; ingots containing 0.1 per cent 
oxygen were reported to have a hard- 
ness of about 190 to 200 brinell, those 
with 0.2 per cent oxygen—about 250, 
ingots with 0.3 per cent about 300 on 
the brinell hardness scale. 

Thus oxygen may be considered as 
a suitable hardening agent for many 
applications. For example, it was 
pointed out that springs made of zir- 
conium alloyed with oxygen show 
good elasticity. Soft zirconium would 
be entirely unsuitable for this pur- 
pose, even though it was cold rolled. 
On the other hand, oxygen embrittles 
zirconium and it is questionable 
whether tools made from oxide- 
hardened zirconium would keep a 
cutting edge. One interesting possibil- 
ity is the surface hardening of zir- 
conium by either nitrogen or oxygen. 

In another report from the research 
work being carried out by the Bur- 
eau of Mines, the production of fused 
silica was demonstrated to be prac- 
tical in two types of electric furnaces, 
namely, the arc and graphite resistor 
types. Although the resistor type of 


unit was reported to produce a less 
compact ingot than that made by the 
arc process, it was said to possess 
some advantages. Most outstanding 
of these are: Less contamination of 
the product from roof material and 
bits of electrode, lower electrode con- 
sumption, and lower power require- 
ments. 

Silica tubes are used in laboratory 
furnaces. Silica is manufactured in 
larger shapes for use as linings for 
chlorinators and refractories for high- 
frenquency furnaces. A low cost prod- 
uct is desirable for these uses as well 
as for the bulk silica needed by the 
chemical industry for filling towers 
of various kinds. Fused silica has 
even been mentioned as a refractory 
material for use in steel-making fur- 
naces. 

Operation of a new electropolishing 
process for silver developed by Arthur 
D. Little Inc., under the sponsorship 
of Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., makers 
of flat and hollow silverware, was 
demonstrated at the former’s research 
laboratories in Cambridge, Mass, to 
the members of the Electrochemical 
Society. This process, which involves 
passing a current in a direction op- 
posite to that employed for normal 
plating, is carried out in a final bath, 
immediately after plating, and while 
the silverware is still on the plating 
racks. It can give a complete polish, 
up to mirror brightness, and was said 
to simplify greatly finishing oper- 
ations with silver plate. 

Electropolishing, in general, is a 
relatively new finishing technique in 
which the article to be polished is 
immersed in a suitable bath and elec- 
tric current is passed in the opposite 
direction to that employed in ordin- 
ary electroplating. Developments in 
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Treatise on Galvanizing 
Now in Second Edition 


Hot Dip Galvanizing Practice, by 
W. H. Spowers, Jr.; second edition; 
cloth, 200 pages; published by Penton 
Publishing Co., 1213 W. Third St., 
Cleveland 13, O., for $6.00 


Subject matter in the first edition 
has been retained though rearranged 
to conform more nearly to the se- 
quence of operation. Some of the 
chapters have been abridged and one 
deleted. The chapter on “Control of 
Oxidation and Radiation in Galvani- 
zing Kettles” has been completely 
revised and new data added such as 
that dealing with “Typical Modern 
Galvanizing Plant Construction and 
Procedure’. Since the first edition, 
important and miscellaneous liter- 
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ature on hot galvanizing have ac- 
cumulated and this has been in- 
cluded in the 35-page bibliography. 

The author discusses the theory of 
zinc coating and shows how to re- 
duce dross losses to a minimum. 
Modern galvanizing kettles, includ- 
ing the tube-type heated units, are 
described and illustrated. Methods of 
galvanizing various commodities such 
as wire, poultry netting, hardware 
cloth, pipe, pipe fittings, sheets, 
stamped metalware, range boilers and 
barrels are explained. Other subjects 
covered include pyrometry in hot 
galvanizing, control of oxidation, 
fluxing materials principles and chem- 
ical reactions of fluxes and prepar- 
ation of flux washes. 

This treatise is one of the few pub- 
lished on galvanizing -practice and 


should have a place in the library of 
manufacturing galvanizers, metallur- 
gists, chemists and shop personnel. 


Film Made Available on 
Grinding Carbide Tools 


Two new 16 mm sound motion pic- 
tures in color are available from Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass., for show- 
ing to industrial societies, colleges 
and vocational and apprentice schools. 
They are tithed “Grinding Carbide 
Tools” and “The Diamond Wheel, Its 
Care and Use.” 

The pictures may be used separate- 
ly or one can be used to supplement 
the other. Prints are loaned without 
charge by the company’s publicity de- 
partment, Worcester 6, Mass. 
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What ao Fastenc*® Really c, 


Sto 


There’s more to fastener cost than just price 


Lots more. Personally 


I look for all 8 





rre. many COsts i I i hat ¢ 


.:. not just the initial price. True Fastener Economy is 
the lowest total cost for fastener selection, purchase, 
assembly and performance. 





1. Reduce assembly time to a minimum by sav- 
ings through use of accurate and uniform fasteners 


2. Make your men happier by giving them fast- 
eners that make their work easier 


3. Reduce need for thorough plant inspection, 
due to confidence in supplier’s quality control 


4. Reduce the number and size of fasteners by 
proper design 


5. Purchase maximum holding power per dollar 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


TOL Years making thong 


lhe things thal make Smeuca shhong 





of initial cost, by specifying correct type and 
size of fasteners 


6. Simplify inventories by standardizing on 
fewer types and sizes of fasteners 


7. Save purchasing time by buying larger quan- 
tities from one supplier’s complete line 


8. Contribute to sales value of final product by 
using fasteners with a reputation for dependa- 
bility and finish 










Plants at Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, [ll., Los Angeles, Calif. Additional sales offices at 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Portland, 
Seattle. Distributors from coast to coast. By ordering 
through your distributor, you can get prompt service 
for your normal needs from his stocks. Also—the in- 
dustry’s most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 
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Engineering News ct a Glance 





MOTOR OUTPUT HIGH: In spite 
of the fact production of fractional 
horsepower motors is at an all-time 
high, supply is still short of demands 
for certain types, it was learned from 
A. W. Bartling, manager of General 
Electric’s fractional horsepower mo- 
tor division. Through a standariza- 
tion program, he stated, the company 
boosted output of motors for indus- 
trial and home applications consider- 
ably above average rate for prewar 
years, yet motors rated from 1/6 
to 1/3-horsepower for washing ma- 
chines, fans, blowers, sump pumps 
and similar applications are still in 
short supply. Standardizing enabled 
the company to reduce the number of 
different kinds of motors being 
manufactured at one time from more 
than 25,000 to less than 4000 to 
achieve high rate of output. 


STEPS UP GALVANIZING: Con- 
veyor system of handling hot water 
tanks in the recently installed and 
greatly enlarged West Coast galvan- 
izing plant of Rheem Mfg. Co., is 
stepping up production considerably. 
In addition, the new facilities are 
providing a higher quality product 
than the older method used previ- 
ously. According to the Los Angeles 
company, body and head of the tanks 
are now processed in one piece 
through standard operations‘of hot 
dip galvanizing practice. Bottoms are 
coated separately and pressed into 
the tanks, both zinc coated parts be- 
ing welded together. 


DETECTS OIL BEHAVIOR: By re- 
creating conditions that exist in deep- 
buried oil sands, Tulsa laboratories 
of Carter Oil Co., subsidiary of Jer- 
sey Standard, now is able to supply 
answers to such questions as how 
much oil is there, and how much gas 
and water are there to drive oil to 
the surface. Technique used dupli- 
cates in hours what nature took mil- 
lions of years to achieve. Referred to 
as the restored-state method, it con- 
sists of restoring to the pore spaces 
of a well core—sample of rock spe- 
cially cut from the formation being 
drilled—precise amounts of oil and 
water or gas and water that existed 
before the core was disturbed. In the 
process, scientists first clean a new 
core thoroughly, then place it in con- 
tact with salt water until it absorbs 
all it can hold. The core then is 
placed in a pressure chamber above 
a membrane that lets water through 
but not gas or oil. Next the chamber 
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is filled above and around the core 
with oil or gas and pressure is ap- 
plied—a pressure that varies as un- 
derground conditons vary. The rest 
is simple mathematics. Simple meas- 
urements reveal how much water is 
displaced by the oil or gas at any 
given pressure. 


NOT AROUND CORNER: Atomic 
power plant as a commercially prac- 
tical unit is not just around the cor- 
ner, nor around two corners, David E. 
Lilienthal stated recently before the 
Economic Club of Detroit. According 
to the chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, before 
the first commercial plant is possible, 
it is first necessary to cut through a 
jungle of difficult scientific and en- 
gineering problems. Even after this 
“underbrush” is cleared away, and 
a commercially useful plant of some 
size is in successful operation, there 
are other barriers to be overcome be- 
fore any substantial part of our en- 
ergy supply—-10 to 20 per cent— 
comes from atomic energy. Clearing 
of the technical “underbrush” is s9 
complicated, and presents such ter- 
rific problems involving chemistry, 
chemical engineering and metallurgy 
that it may take 10 or 100 years, de- 
pending upon the vigor with which it 
is pursued, to finally harness atomic 
power for everyday uses. 


SHORTCUTS TRUCK BUILDING: 
Prefabrication of truck body parts of 
magnesium ready for assembly has 
now reached a point where truck op- 
erators can now build their own 
truck bodies without previous expe- 
rience in working with this metal. 
The predesigned structural members 
now offered by Revere Copper & 
Brass Inc., New York, eliminate usu- 
al manufacturing operations on the 
part of the builder, and require only 
such processes as clamping, drilling 
and riveting. In many cases shapes 
are supplied to exact length so no 
additional cutting is necessary. 


MILLS 3-DIMENSIONAL WORK: 
In making machine tools for molding 
and die-sinking industries, one Ger- 
man firm uses a copying miller em- 
ploying pantograph linkages for mill- 
ing 3-dimensional work from mod- 
els. The machine incorporates an 
optical device that enables the oper- 
ator to follow his work by keeping 
a spot of light focussed on the cen- 
ter of a screen. Reductions and en- 
largements are obtained by simple 
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alterations of slide and pivot posi- 
tions. Range of tools made on ‘the 
machine are of very high quality, 
according to the Office of Technical 
Services, Washington. In cutting 
two pairs of templates from stecl 
¥%-inch thick, for example, the male 
and female templates fitted together 
so exactly that when assembled and 
held to the light only a faint haze 
could be seen at some parts of the 
fit. 


FAST ACTION: Use of compressed 
air and two kinds of disks—lined and 
unlined—enable the brakes on the 
new heavy graders manufactured by 
R. G. LeTourneau Inc., Peoria, Il., to 
act instantaneously. Lined disks 
both sides of which are surfaced with 
bimetallic metal are sandwiched be- 
tween the unlined disks and fastened 
by splines to the wheel so that they 
rotate with it. The unlined disks are 
splined to the hub so that they are 
always stationary. Pressure on the 
faces of these disks causes lined 
disks to grip those unlined to stop 
the wheel quickly. 


EASY ON ALLOYS: Besides show- 
ing excellent metallurgical cleanli- 
ness and physical properties compar- 
able to corresponding grades of open 
hearth and electric furnace steel, 
“mixed steels’ produced by the Ger- 
mans by mixing open hearth or con- 
verter steel with acid electric fur- 
nace steel, also minimize loss of al- 
loving elements. In addition, accord- 
ing to an Office of Technical Services 
report, the process lowers the cost of 
alloy steel by using cheap materiais 
produced in the blast furnace for al- 
loy additions such as spiegeleisen and 
ferrochromium. The Washington 
agency states that in the process a 
chromium charge is produced in the 
electric furnace without slagging off 
to recover all of the charged chro- 
mium. This heat consists of a full 
chromium scrap charge to which 
cheap ferrochromium produced in the 
blast furnace is added. The phos- 
phorus content of the electric fur- 
nace is disregarded. At the same 
time a straight carbon heat is made 
in a basic open hearth furnace. By 
slagging off frequently, the carbon 
heat is finished with phosphorus 
under 0.01 per cent and sulphur 
under 0.02 per cent. Then both elec- 
tric and open hearth heats are mixed 
in ratios that give a product of the 
required final analysis. 
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Versatility of 


High-Strength Steels 


. . . described at ASTM-sponsored gathering of metallurgists 
and engineers in Pittsburgh 


WEIGHT saving possibilities 
through proper design and utiliza- 
tion of high-strength steels were 
emphasized by H. Malcolm Priest, 
manager, Railroad Research Bureau, 
U. S. Steel Corp.’s subsidiaries, in a 
talk Oct. 31 at the Mellon Institute 
auditorium before Pittsburgh district 
members of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 

In introducing his subject “High 
Strength Steels—Why, How and 
Where,” Mr. Priest stated that high- 
strength, low-alloy steels were devel- 
oped by the steel industry in 1933 to 
provide a grade of structural steels 
that would permit important savings 
in weight in numerous types of con- 
struction. 

Carbon content is notably low in 
all compositions of high strength 
steels, being limited to 0.12 per cent 
in most instances and not exceeding 
0.25 per cent in any of the grades. 
Manganese, in varying amounts, is 
universal, he said. Along with car- 
bon and manganese will be found 
two or more of the elements, copper, 
phosphorus, silicon, chromium, nick- 
el and molybdenum—constituting the 
chemical compositions of the princi- 
pal high-strength steels. 

These steels are normally fur- 
nished as rolled, annealed, normal- 
ized, or stress-relieved, and are in- 
tended for use without further heat 
treatment except for preheating, 
postheating, or stress-relieving op- 
erations which are sometimes used 
in conjunction with metal-arc weld- 
ing. Welding makes possible an ad- 
ditional weight saving in eliminating 
over-lapping materials. 

Use of high-strength steels re- 
auires no new principles of design. 
However, certain principles assume 
greater importance and must be giv- 
en more extended consideration when 
designing for high-strength steels. 

Because of their low carbon con- 
tent, high-strength steels do not 
need special handling in most weld- 
ing processes. They are readily 
weldable and preheating is not re- 
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quired to any greater extent than 
when welding ordinary steel. 

One of the outstanding character- 
istics of high-strength steels is that 
only two square inches are required 
to do the work of three square 
inches of ordinary structural steel in 
a tension member. Hence _high- 
strength steel makes weight saving 
possible, with all its advantages. 

Since deflection increases with de- 
crease in cross-sectional area of the 
members, it may become a matter 
of some importance in the design of 
structures for high strength steels. 

In addition to that for railroad 
freight cars, Mr. Priest stated that 
high-strength steels find important 
uses in the fields of other mobile 
equipment in reducing weight, pro- 
viding longer life and lower main- 
tenance costs, because of their greater 
strength combined with superior cor- 
rosion resistance. 

Extensive uses for these steels are 
found in the automotive industry in 
heavy trucks, trailers and _ semi- 
trailers, gasoline truck tanks and 
buses.’ Added corrosion resistance of 
high-strength steels has _ brought 
them. into use in agricultural equip- 
ment. Material and earth moving 
equipment utilize the strength tough- 
ness and abrasion-resisting proper- 
ties of high-strength steels in power 
shovels, cranes, bull dozers, ditchers, 
conveyors and chutes. 

Thousands of mine cars are built 
of high-strength steels, he said, and 
other applications are to be found in 
mine hoists, skips, hoppers, conveyors 
and screens. Growing use of these 
steels is in barges, hull construction 
of ships, inner bottoms, decks, bulk- 
heads and hatch covers of ore boats 
and miscellaneous accessories. 

In the structural field, long span 
bridges become so heavy that weight 
reduction is desirable and high- 
strength steels are employed. Build- 
ing construction does not generally 
provide a suitable field for high- 
strength steel as weight reduction is 
not usually important or economical. 


Where structures are to be shipped 
long distances, as in the export field, 
weight reduction can effect real sav- 
ings in transportation and in han- 
dling and erection costs. 

Structural members are propor- 
tioned on the basis of working unit 
stresses, derived by dividing a 
strength property of the steel by a 
suitable factor of safety. Most de- 
signs are based on the yield point, 
since it is the unit stress at which 
permanent set begins. Here lies one 
of the intrinsic values of the high 
strength steels for they have a mini- 
mum yield point averaging 50,000 
pounds per square inch as compared 
with 30,000 to 33,000 pounds per 
square inch for ordinary steels. 

In all applications of high-strength 
steel, Mr. Priest stated the design- 
ing engineer has three different ap- 
proaches to the problem of light- 
weight construction: 

(1) To. design the structure to 
have the same life as one built of 
ordinary copper steel but with a sub- 
stantial weight saving. 

(2) To design for the least dead 
weight to secure the greatest eco- 
nomic advantages, but at the risk of 
a somewhat shorter service life. 

(3) To use the same thickness 
of sections as in ordinary steel and 
secure greater strength and longer 
service life. 

Final choice is governed by eco- 
nomic factors involved in the applica- 
tion, he said. First cost, cost per 
unit of service life, and operating 
savings (including lower maintenance 
expense), Which accrue from the use 


of modern equipment, are to be con- 


sidered. 


Cast Steel Radiographic 
Standards Published 


Originally developed by the United 
States Navy, two sets of standards 
covering industrial radiographic 
standards for stee) castings have 
been published by American Society 
for Testing Materials, Philadelphia. 
Issued under the designation E 71- 
47 T, there are two separate sets of 
radiographic negatives comprising x- 
ray and gamma ray standards. 

These reference standards are in- 
tended to assist in classifying defects 
which may be revealed in castings that 
have been subject to radiographic 
inspection, the society states. Nega- 
tives cover defects which are occa- 
sionally encountered and are divided 
into groups according to the type of 
defect. The printed procedure, giving 
a description of the radiographic 
standards, is offered without charge, 
but is of little service without nega- 
tives, for which a charge is. made. 
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This fellow did! But someone may save him yet. Perhaps it’s his 
first experience, or maybe he didn’t heed the warnings. 


Did you ever stop to consider how essential Air Power is to your 
shop or factory? And how Compressors, Air Tools, and air appli- 
ances do wear out eventually, or become inefficient in comparison 
with moderm ones? 


Have you found so many uses for Air Power that your compres- 
sors and piping are too small, making’your workers use air at low, 
less-efficient pressures? Remember too, your plant has grown 
methods have changed. 


At present you may be using very little air, or perhaps none at all, 
but never overlook the tremendous possibilities and advantages of 
Air Power. Never underestimate your need for Air. Call in an 
Ingersoll-Rand Air-Power Specialist. He can help you. 
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Automatic Joining Method 


. involving horizontal arc welding used to turn out petro- 
leum tanks on production-line basis 


FABRICATION of butane and pro- 
pane liquefied petroleum tanks at 
Butler Mfg. Co.’s Kansas City, Mo., 
plant involves the use of line pro- 
duction methods and several original 
automatic welding techniques. The 
company makes an extensive line of 
truck tanks, transports and trains, 
buckets, etc. and various types of 
stationary tanks. 

Main work in tank fabrication oc- 
curs in a 72 x 300-foot area of one 
factory wing. Minor work and small 
fabrication such as feet, tubes, back- 
up strips occurs elsewhere. Tank heads 
are fabricated outside, deep draw of 


these hemispheres being a _ special- 
ized fabrication which Butler, because 
of its unusual plant load, is not pre- 
sently attempting. Two steels are in- 
volved, firebox and flange. 

Firebox type sheet steel is bought 
to size except for trimming. Ends 
are trimmed on a Niagara 8-foot 
power shear of %-inch capacity. 

Work proceeds to a Webb 8-foot 
pinch-type roll. The bending roll is 
elevated on backside and usual setup 
is to have a mechanism standard at 
rear to indicate how far the roll has 
run. This was inadequate for accuracy 
being in half-concealed position and 


Fig. 1—(Left) Automatic 
machine shown welding a 
circumferential seam on a 
typical propane tank; vac- 
uum flux remover is in op- 
eration at left center 


Fig. 2—(Below) Propane 
tank fabrication line, show- 
ing bending rolls, welding 
clamp, turning lathe, weld 
positioner and test setup 


By GERALD ELDRIDGE STEDMAN 


susceptible to dust coatings, so the 
company originated a special magni- 
fied indexing device which allows 
much more precise setting of this 
roll; this assures uniformity of dia- 
meter and very accurate matching 
for automatic welding. 

Work then passes to a unique auto- 
matic horizontal arc welding machine 
designed by the company. General 
operation involves pushing in the 
rolled shell and then two hydraulic 
cylinders, activating a lever mechan- 
ism, pull shell edges tight above back- 
up strip and against a copper beam to 
make ready for weldment. Work 
comes to welding roller loading truck 
by overhead 5-ton crane. Shell travels 
down this track the length of the 
machine to automatic stop. Either 
two or three shells can be loaded, de- 
pending upon size, backed up against 








a ever broadening scope of the General American organization through the 





years emphasizes the vast number of General American hands through which your 


plate fabrication problems must pass — from preliminary planning to the final details. 


Although their skills are varied — their goal is the same —to give you precision- 


engineered plate fabrication to meet the exact requirements of your handling, 


processing or storage problems. 


Whether it be high pressure accumulator tanks, annealing covers, bins, large diameter 


pipe and mains, storage tanks or Wiggins Conservation Structures—General American 


will design it, fabricate it, and, if desired, erect it in exact conformance to 


your specifications. 
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The name itself — General American — reminds you that 
thousands of skilled hands stand ready, willing and able, 
now as always, to provide you with specialized steel plate 


fabricated equipment. 
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each other. Machine bed is 10 feet. 
Diameters up to 48-inches can be 
accommodated. 

After the work is pushed in, it is 
locked in place by a cross gate which 
supports the copper beam against 
which the edges to be welded are 
tightly positioned. Longitudinal back- 
up strip for this weld rests on the 
beam. A hydraulic cylinder on each 
side actuates a lever that controls 
arms which make the tight closure of 
the shell edges over the back-up strip 
after it is positioned on the bed. 

An automatic welding head, using 
the submerged arc method in which 
the weld is made out of the presence 
of oxygen under a running bed of 
flux, makes a single pass weld, travel- 
ling at 16 inches per minute. Steel 
is 0.343-inch, A-212. Powdered flux 
is picked up after the single pass by 
a vacuum-type recovery unit. There 
are five such heads used by Butler 
in this type of automatic welding 
operation in its tank fabrication. 

After longitudinal weld, work is 
passed to a specially designed lathe 
where the shell is cut down to head 
thickness and ends squared so the 
head will fit true. To assure a clean 
edge and chamfer, this special lathe 
was designed by the company’s tooling 
staff. It is an exclusive development 
in both design and construction. 

An air-operated hoisting platform 
is pitted under the bed of the lathe. 
Shells are rolled onto it and hoisted 
into bed position. Tail stock of the 
lathe is horizontally operated by hy- 
draulic cylinder. Shell is then forced 
over and inside a collet type chuck 
which has two purposes: (1) to pro- 
vide driving power to turn the work; 
(2) to assure enough chuck pressure 


to set the diameter to perfect round- 
ness. 
Cut-off and chamfer are made 


simultaneously. Cut is made as the ~ 


work turns at from 6 to 8 revolutions 
per minute. Chuck collet is in 12 seg- 
ments, hydraulically operated. After 
cutting, diameter is checked. If there 
is out of roundness, sufficient pres- 
sure is placed on the shell by this 
segmented collet to give it such make- 
fit stretch as to accommodate the 
head truly. 

Next operation is to install head 
and back-up strip for the circumfer- 
ential seam. These heads have been 
previously made ready with spuds, 
dip tubes and fitting holes to accom- 
modate rain cap, relief, return and 
fill valves, pressure gage, expansion 
pipe, low pressure regulator, rotary 
gage and house line valve... all these 
comprising the functioning fittings of 
the tank. BMC buys these hemis- 
pheres and does the machining neces- 
sary to install the fittings. 


Back-up strips for the round weld 
are fashioned with protrusions to keep 
head and shell diameters apart for 
welding purposes. Head is installed 
in the shell, both equally divided 
against the back-up strip. Fit is 
sufficiently snug as to require very 
little tacking. 

Round weld of head and shell is 
then made on another special ma- 
chine. Work is rolled on channel iron 
track into the welding positioner. 
This machine uses hydraulic end-pres- 
sure to hold head and shell as well 
as to maintain uniformity of pressure 
in the revolution of the work to 
effect the circular weld. Both ends 
are welded simultaneously by two 





automatic welding heads, one on each 
end of the machine. Weld travel is 
identical with that previously des- 
cribed, moving at 18 inches per min- 
ute. Machine can accommodate dia- 
meters up to 40%-inches and the 
134-inch overall length of the 500 
gallon tank. Two of these 500-gallon 
tanks are mounted side by side to 
form the mated, twin tank transport. 

To produce the large 1000 gallon 
tanks heads and shell are assembled 
and chain tightened and thoroughly 
tackwelded. They are then loaded on 
a Reed turning roll, equipped with a 
lifting device. This eliminates need 
of crane to load and unload, tank 
dimensions being too great for that 
sort of handling conveniently. Turning 
roll is powered electrically, drive being 
on the right hand rolls. This machine 
can accommodate 42-inch diameter 
and has a 14-foot beam. 

Thereafter, fabricated tanks move 
to a large area where inspectors of 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Co. make complete and 
independent tests. U. L. and ASME 
specifications and code requirements 
are the control. Some of the specifi- 
cations involve a 300 pounds per 
square inch hammer test of all seams, 
and a static pressure test of 400 
pounds per square inch by water for 
a vessel of 200 pounds per square 
inch working pressure. 

Work is then moved on roller dollies 
(built to carry work to topside and 
roll) to paint spray booths, after 
which red instrument shields are in- 
stalled. Final appurtenances, before 
mentioned, are installed and a special 
panel is secured which carries all 
technical information. Work then goes 
to stock and shipping. 





Metallurgy Developments 


(Continued from Page 100) 
electropolishing have been rapid in 
the past few years, particularly for 
the stainless type steels, which gen- 
erally employ strongly acid baths. 
The silver process, on the other hand, 
employs an alkaline cyanide bath. 

Typical operation of the new proc- 
ess, as demonstrated before the Elec- 
trochemical Society members, _in- 
volves the handling of spoons, knives, 
and forks which are given an elec- 
troplated coating of silver from the 
usual cyanide bath. These articles 
remain mounted on their regular plat- 
ing racks during the electropolishing 
operation, which involves simply lift- 
ing them directly from the plating 
bath into the polishing bath, without 
an intermediate rinse. It was stated 
that the polishing solution can be 
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made a part of a regular automatic 
plating line. The solution used is 
covered by patents, based on the 
Arthur D. Little work. 

A typical composition that has been 
described consists of 4 to 6 ounces 
Troy metallic silver per gallon, added 
as KAg (CN),, 4 to 5 ounces per 
gallon potassium cyanide, and 6 to 
9 ounces per gallon potassium car- 
bonate. A current density of 10 to 
20 amperes per square foot is main- 
tained for polishing. It was reported 
that control of the solution is simple 
and involves only periodic analysis 
for silver, free cyanide, and sodium 
carbonate, which differ in no essen- 
tial part from the normal control 
routine for any silver plating bath. 

In the scientific-technical session 
on electrochemical methods of labora- 
tory control, presided over by E. A. 
Arnold, Case Institute of Technology, 


H. A. Robinson, of Dow Chemical Co. 
described an instrument suitable for 
production use in automatic potent- 
iometric titrations. Control of many 
processes, which are also applicable 
to metal working operations, has 
greatly increased in recent years, not 
only in large production units but in 
smaller plants as well. The instru- 
ment, shown in Fig. 2, automatically 
performs and plots a potentiometric 
titration and has been successfully 
operated for a period of several years. 
The operation is such as to relieve 
the analyst of all titration work ex- 
cept that of preparing the samples 
and occasionally replenishing the sup- 
ply of the reagent. 

Apparatus comprises a modified 
Leeds and Northrup potentiometer- 
recorder, which controls and records 
the titration, and a reagent feeding 
device designed around the glass hy- 
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USE ALCOA ALUMINUM PIPE 
Available Now! 


You can get Alcoa Aluminum Pipe 
NOW! It’s available in standard and 
extra-heavy weights in sizes up to 12- 
inch. Immediate delivery of small quan- 
tities from warehouse stocks located 





in 24 strategic cities. Prompt ship- 
ment of larger quantities from Alcoa’s 
mills. 

Alcoa Aluminum Pipe is light, yet 
strong. Is easy to shape, thread, and 
assemble. Use standard pipefitting 
tools and methods. Weighs only 14 as 





much as other pipe. Requires fewer 
men to fabricate and erect. 
Maintenance cost is practically zero 
on most jobs. Aleoa Aluminum Pipe 
cannot rust, generally requires no 
painting. Has high resistance to cor- 
rosion by mostindustrial atmospheres. 
Ask the Alcoa Sales Office near you 
for data and prices. Or write to 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2112 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ha. . 
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Compare Strengths! Compare Prices! 


(The prices below, given as an 
pies are based on carload mill 
shipments of l-inch Aleoa Extrud- 
ed Standard Pipe in lengths up to 
10 feet with plain ends. All stand- 
ard and extra heavy sizes up to 
12-inch are available with plain, 
threaded, or beveled ends.) 





Alcoa — = Price* per 
snail Strength | Strength 100 feet 
638-15 (30,000 p.s.i.'25,000 p.s.i.| $16.24 


635-T 35,000 p.s.i.30,000p.s.i| 16.53 
61ST 45,000 p.s.i40,000p.s.i 20.30 








*Subject to change without notice. 
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podermic syringe. Use of a completely 
closed reagent dispensing system 
facilitates work with reagents that 
are either volatile or susceptible to 
atmospheric contamination or oxida- 
tion. Titrations are performed in step- 
wise fashion and are so controlled as 
to permit the recording of equilibrium 
potential values. The rate of reagent 
addition is regulated by the intensity 
of the buffering action. 


Titrations are carried out in a 
reproducible manner and the plotted 
curves provide more significant de- 
tail than most manual titrations. 
Samples requiring 10 cubic centi- 
meters of reagent can be titrated in 
about 15 minutes with an average 
precision of approximately 1 per cent 
in the case of ordinary acid-base 
titrations. The instruments has been 
used for ordinary routine analytical 
work and general investigation. Ac- 
cording to Robinson it is particularly 
applicable to exploratory work where 
a carefully plotted titration curve is 
essential. Typical titration curve in- 
volving the determination of iron is 
shown in Fig. 3. 


Method Has High Versatility 


While much of the literature rela- 
tive to the potentiometric method em- 
phasizes its application to quantita- 
tive analysis, the strictly quantitative, 
analytical uses, according to Robinson, 
comprise a relatively restricted area 
of application, as contrasted with 
its potentialities for general appli- 
cation in the laboratory and plant. 
Distinguishing features of potentio- 
metric methods are a high degree of 
versatility and the ability to supply 
information not obtainable by con- 
ventional titration procedures. In the 
broadest sense it provides both a tech- 
nique for quantitative analysis and a 
research tool with which an electro- 
lyte may be investigated relative to 
the identity, concentration, and chem- 
ical conduct of certain of its ions. 

For general analytical work Rob- 
inson maintained that potentiometric 
titration offers a number of actual or 
potential advantages over conven- 
tional titration procedures using visu- 
al indicators. Some of these are as 
follows: 


(1) If desired, the potentiometric 
method may be made to provide a 
continuous and detailed record of 
the entire course of the analytical 
reaction involved. For routine work 
this is of interest insofar as the 
shape of the curve enables the analyst 
to check on reaction irregularities re- 
sulting from improper maintenance of 
the physical conditions or unforeseen 
interference by foreign ions. 


(2) A single indicator electrode, 
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sensitive to a given ion or a specific 
solution property, may serve to de- 
tect the end-points of all analytical re- 
actions involving that particular ion 
or solution property. This feature 
makes possible the determination of 
several different substances in a 
single titration and permits the em- 
ployment, for analytical purposes, of 
reactions which, for lack of suitable 
visual indicators, migh otherwire not 
be utilized. The above characteristics 
are especially useful in the selection 
of visual indicators and the develop- 
ment of routine analytical procedures. 

(3) Ease and precision of end- 
point detection are not ordinarly im- 
paired by certain optical properties, 
such as color and turbidity of the 
sample, which sometimes precludes 
the use of visual indicators. 

Other factors pertaining to modern 
methods of electrochemical technique 
of laboratory control were discussed. 
James J. Lingane, Harvard Uni- 
versity, presented a paper on the 
analytical applications of controlled 
potential electrolysis. From the re- 
search laboratories of Leeds and 
Northrup Co., G. A. Perley presented 
two papers of practical interest in 
the development of electrochemical 
methods of control. One was entitled 
“Hydrogen Gas Electrode Measure- 
ments’, and the other, “An Industrial 
Salt Bridge Junction Tube’. Mr. 
Perley stressed the fact that rugged 
industrial types of apparatus are 
available to assist in the development 
of modern methods of control utiliz- 
ing these electro-chemical principles. 


Calcium Control Difficult 


Lead-calcium alloys are _ fairly 
widely used in certain industrial ap- 
plications. Their full commercial de- 
velopment has been seriously retarded 
by the difficulty of calcium control, 
according to G. M. Bouton and G. 
S. Phipps, of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N. J., in describ- 
ing a method for the rapid determi- 
nation of the calcium content of lead- 
ealcium alloys by titrating in the 
molten state with metallic antimony. 
It was pointed out, that using chem- 
ical methods hours of skillfull analy- 
tical work are required to determine 
the calcuim content of a melt prior 
to casting and further hours are 
needed to determine the rate of change 
of calcium content as casting pro- 
ceeds. The new method described per- 
mits the making of calcium deter- 
minations “on the spot” with high 
accuracy, with personnel unskilled in 
analytical methods, in a matter of 
minutes. 

Method described by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratory workers proved ef- 
fective in the range from 0.005 to at 





least 2.0 per cent calcium, which is 
reported to cover most of the com- 
mercial lead-calcium alloys, includ- 
ing addition alloys. Basis of the 
method is the quantitative removal 
of calcium by antimony to a sharp 
endpoint that can be detected visu- 
ally on test castings. It is known 
that calcium and lead cannot remain 
separate entities in molten lead at 
normal casting temperatures but re- 
act, probably to form an intermetallic 
compound which flats to the sur- 
face until only the element which is 
in excess remains in solution in the 
melt. This phenomenon permits the 
subtraction of known amounts of 
calcium from high calcium alloys by 
the addition of easily calculated quan- 
tities of antimony. 


End-Point Easily Recognized 


According to the developers of the 
method, the end-point involved is 
easily recognized. It depends on a 
marked difference in the surface ap- 
pearance of test ingots, which cor- 
responds to a slight change in cal- 
cium content in very dilute lead-cal- 
cium alloys. An ingot of high purity 
lead, chill-cast into a shallow mold, 
shows a faint bluish film. Addition of 
0.002 per cent calcium causes the 
surface to assume a brilliant luster 
similar to that of a still pool of mer- 
cury. A _ slightly increased percent- 
age of calcium causes a distinctive 
gray film to form on the surface of 
the ingot. It was stated that with a 
little experience it is easy to recognize 
the surface appearance of test ingots 
of high purity lead plus various 
percentages of calcium. 

A condition at which a faint trace 
of gray film is present is called the 
end-point for an alloy containing 
0.005 per cent calcium. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it is possible by adding 
successive known portions of anti- 
mony to an alloy of unknown cal- 
cium content to determine the exact 
point at which the residual calcium 
is 0.005 per cent. Also, by conduct- 
ing casting tests on a series of alloys 
whose calcium contents have been 
determined by precision analytical 
methods, equivalence values between 
amounts of calcium and antimony can 
be established. 

In a paper describing research car- 
ried out to study the mechanisms of 
chromium plating and also. the 
phyisical characteristics of chromium 
plate, C. A. Snavely, Battelle Mem- 
orial Institute, showed that in chrom- 
ium plating the solution composition 
and other plating factors can be 
adjusted so that chromium deposits 
either as a metal in the body-centered 
cubic crystal arrangement, as a hy- 
dride in the hexagonal arrangement, 
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You save money, time and steel 


when you use 


Jal ELECTREAT COLO FINISHED BARS* 


to eliminate your heat-treating operations 





to replace more costly alloy steels 





to replace batch heat-treated bars 





to the exact degree of hardness desired. 


You save money and time—Electreat cold finished car- 
bon steel has been found to perform equally as well as 
more costly alloy steels for certain types of work. Used in 
place of batch-treated bars Electreat reduces stock waste 
because every Electreat bar is uniform throughout. 

Because it can be supplied with soft ductile interiors that 
permit easy machining, Electreat is especially desirable for 
fast production of nuts, gears and other parts where the 
center is machined out of the bar. No further heat-treating 
of parts made of Electreat is necessary—you save the time 
and cost of heat-treating. 

You save money and steel—There is virtually no 
decarburized surface to be removed from Electreat steel, no 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


*Electreat cold finished steel bars (shown above) are heated individually by induced 
electric current. Steel moves continuously through the equipment—is brought quickly 
to the desired temperature and quenched instantly in high pressure water sprays 
















scale, no soft spots. You can produce more parts per ton of 
steel. You can order bars closer to the size of your finished 
part, /ess rough machining. 

Since Electreat steel requires no heat-treatment after 
machining to produce tough, hard, strong parts there is no 
loss through warpage or distortion of finished pieces. 

Electreat cold finished steel is available in round, square 
and hexagonal bars. To get information on its use in produc- 
ing better products faster and at lower cost, write today for 
booklet “J&L Electreat Steel’. Address Cold I inished 
Sales Department, 719 Jones & Laughlin 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. or contact flora 
your nearest J &L Sales Ofiice. od 






J&L Electreat Cold Finished Steel will improve your product—Save money, time and steel 
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@ To change a #4 abrasive belt finish on stain- 
less steel sheets to a perfect #6 satin finish, calls 
for a special power-driven brush. Pittsburgh has 
such a brush and its efficiency has been tested 
and proved by leading strip producers. @ Dense 
filled, medium stiff tampico brushes are used with 
light contact, motivating the abrasive on the steel 
sheets. This action prevents scratching and pro- 


* a 7 
duces a clear, uniform surface. ® With uniform Finish up with d 


density of fill and even trim, they are built for 
long periods of dependable service. They can be Pitt b h ib D ’ 2 h 
statically balanced after being made, if required. I S$ urg ower- riven rus 


@ A Pittsburgh Brush does the job fast and gives you a 





Why the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company uniformly finished product. You can depend on Pittsburgh 
Makes Brushes Brushes for better performance, enduring economy, and 


. , " mini st time inc reovers oC p 
ha lending cncitiamuser 8 gelate, Prcenah a minimum of lost time in changeovers. In the complete 


found that a reliable source of quality brushes was Pittsburgh line are brushes of all types, including “Perfect 
necessary for the og application of its products. ; 


For over 40 years, Pittsburgh has made its own Balance” sections, wheels and section assemblies, Uni-Fill 


paint brushes, It was a natural we 4 to extend its scratch brushes, as well as paint and other maintenance 
engineering and manufacturing facilities by devel- 
oping production, maintenance and posses brushes, ® Consult with the Pittsburgh engineering rep- 
brushes engineered to the specific needs of industry, 


since many types of power-driven brushes are em- resentative. He will gladly work with you in developing 


ployed in our own production processes. any type of power-driven brushes to meet your particular 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY Br th Ticks 


3221 FREDERICK AVENUE + BALTIMORE—29 + MARYLAND 
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or as a hydride in the face-centered 
cubic arrangement. 


Hydrogen atoms are interstitially 
placed in the hydrides. The body- 
centered cubic plates are stable, but 
the hydrides are structurally unstable 
and decompose with shrinkage in 
volume to form body-centered cubic 
metal and hydrogen. Experimental 
evidence, such as_ represented by 
photomicrograph shown in Fig. 4, was 
presented to show that the decom- 
position of these hydrides into hy- 
drogen and chromium metal, while 
resulting in considerable shrinkage 
in volume, is also accompanied by 
cracking of the plate. 


It is considered significant in 
Snavely’s work that the same plating 
conditions which produce the hardest 
chromium plate also produce the 
brightest plate. There is the possibil- 
ity that the same cause, the fine 
grained character of the plate, may 
underlie both the hardness and bright- 
ness. In order to be bright, it was 
pointed out that a plate must be 
extremely fine grained or be com- 
posed of perfectly oriented crystals 
with a thickly populated plane paral- 
lel to the plate surface. Dull plates, 
it was shown, generally consist of 
coarse randomly oriented grains or 
of powdery aggregates which func- 
tion in the same manner as coarse 
crystals in scattering light. Thus, 
from this study it was concluded that 
fine-grain size and near perfect pre- 
ferred orientation remain as the basic 
factors accounting for the brightness 
of chromium plate. 


Metallographic examination of 
chromium plate by Snavely, also 
showed that the number and length 
of the inclusions in chromium plate 
indicate the amount and stability of 
the chromium hydrides originally 
laid down. The amount of the hydride 
is determined by the bath composi- 
tion and the plating conditions. The 
rate of spontaneous decomposition of 
the deposited hydride is determined 
by these factors and by the tem- 
perature of the plate immediately 
after it is deposited. This tempera- 
ture, it was pointed out, will be in 
general, the same as the plating bath 
temperature. Thus, according to 
Snavely, using the principles de- 
veloped in this research, it should be 
possible to examine a chromium plate 
of appreciable thickness under the 
microscope and approximate rather 
closely the bath composition and plat- 
ing conditions employed in depositing 
the plate. 


It was pointed out in a paper by 
M. R. J. Wyllie, describing the method 
for measuring the ductility of chro- 
mium electroplates, that any practi- 
cal “ductility” test for electrodeposits 
is in reality a test of their ability to 
conform to the shape of the base 
metal, without cracking, when the 
latter is subjected to deformation. On 
this basis many of the commonly 
used tests of adhesion serve. also as 
a measure of the ductility, or the de- 
formation ability of the deposit being 
tested. Work carried out by Wyllie 
was aimed at devising a more quanti- 
tative test for measuring the defor- 


mation ability of chromium electro- 
deposits produced directly on steel or 
ferrous materials. This kind of de- 
posit is becoming of increasing im- 
portance in many industrial chromium 
applications, and also is used in the 
coating of gun bores and cylinder 
walls of internal combustion engines. 

The type of test best suited to 
quantitative development appeared to 
be that designated as “tensile strain- 
ing’, using a test specimen such as 
is shown in Fig. 5, and measuring 
the extent of deposit cracking, re- 
sulting from the elongation of the 
chromium-plated test pieces. The 
elongating force was applied vertic- ° 
ally to the test piece using an Avery 
4000-pound tensile testing machine. 
Elongation was carried out to 1 per 
cent of the length of the test speci- 
men. The Dubpernell test was adapted 
for assessing quantitatively both in- 
itial porosity and cracking of the de- 
posit through to the base metal after 
elongation. 


Open-End and Box Wrench 
Recommendation Approved 


All double end, open-end and box 
wrenches of alloy carbon steel, ex- 
cept those having openings that are 
not based on standard bolt sizes, are 
covered in simplified practice recom- 
mendation R220-46 which has been 
reaffirmed without change, according 
to a Commodity Standards Division of 
National Bureau of Standards an- 
nouncement. Printed copies are 
available from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





x-ray equipment is shown here, 


the tube. 


fluoresce. 





RECORDS X-RAYS AT MILLIONTH-OF-A-SECOND: 
Valuable tool for fundamental research as well as point- 
ing the way to possible future industrial applications of 
It is an electronic x-ray 
counter capable of recording accurately x-rays at mil- 
lionth-of-second speed over a wide range of intensities. 
Simple in construction, the instrument consists of a 
photomultiplier tube wrapped in a sheet of fluorescent 
screen which is itself wrapped in black paper. 
Dr. Fritz-Hugh Marshall, Westinghouse research engi- 
neer, is shown placing the black paper over the white 
fluorescent screen that surrounds the tube. 
device is in operation, the rays are beamed directly at 
Black paper blocks out all room light but 
allows x-rays to penetrate to the screen, causing it to 
This sets up a tiny electric current in the 
tube which then is amplified one million times to make 
possible measurement of changes in radiation intensity 
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Quality Control 


(Concluded from Page 93) 





capable of sampling, testing, inter- 
preting results, and making disposi- 
tion of inspected items accordingly. 
To be efficient, such a department 
should be located in or very near the 
plating department for best opera- 
tion and service. This is particularly 
true in the case of “courtesy” thick- 
ness checks concerning which more 
will be said later. 

With these factors in mind, and in 
minds of 
apprentice quality control operators 
the need for an impartial and un- 
attitude which must prevail 
times in inspection work, it 
to conduct a training 
course in a location removed from 
the plating department. The works 
laboratory provided an ideal locale 
instruction which was ad- 
ministered under the guidance of the 
engineer in charge of electroplating 


order to impress on the 


biased 
at all 


was decided 


for the 


operations. Two courses were organ- 
ized which would prepare trainees for 
either solution control or plate thick- 


ness control. 


Metals Recognized by Color 


Instruction in the latter course in- 
cluded the use and operation of the 
conventional magnetic thickness 
gages for nonmagnetic electrode- 
posits such as chromium, copper, zinc, 
cadmium, nickel, silver and tin on 
magnetic base metals, and the use 
of chemical drop, jet and immersion 
test procedures for electrodeposits on 
both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 
A seemingly insignificant but highly 
important portion of the training pro- 
gram involved teaching the operators 
to recognize various electrodeposits 
and base metals by their general ap- 
pearance and color. 

For example, in testing thickness 
of tin electrodeposited on a variety 
of base metals, it was necessary for 
the operator to be acquainted with 
the appearance of the base metal to 
better appreciate and recognize the 
end-point of the test. Operators were 
also taught to recognize satisfactory 
electrodeposits on the basis of other 
properties in addition to thickness, 
and to associate the various electro- 
plates with their corresponding finish 
numbers as they might appear on 
engineering blueprints. 

During the period of instruction, 
hundreds of tests were run on sample 
panels coated with the various types 
of electroplates in thickness corres- 
ponding to actual specification plat- 
ing later to be encountered in the 
plating department itself. Zinc, cad- 
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mium, nickel, silver, copper, tin, and 
chrome plates were tested and mea- 
sured on three base metals, by two 
or more procedures, including in all 
cases a very accurate determination 
by a microscopic method conducted 
by a skilled laboratory technician. 


Microscopic Method Serves as Guide 


Although the microscopic method 
for use as 
a practical control method, it was in- 


is too time-consuming 
valuable as a guide and umpire test 
in the training of operators and 
establishing their proficiency in the 
use of more rapid so-called “factory” 
test procedures. When thickness test 
results of trainees agreed consistent- 
ly with microscopic results within a 
tolerance of plus or minus 15 per 
cent. and when operators proved 
themselves to be familiar with all the 
other requirements and properties of 
quality electrodeposits, they 
transferred along with the necessary 
test equipment to the quality control 
in the plating department 
as qualified operators. Here another 
short period of instruction was given 
in blueprint reading and the use of 
thread gages. 

In a similarly thorough manner 
other operators were _ instructed 
in the proper procedures for sam- 
pling and analyzing plating solutions. 
This training also included the in- 
terpretation of results, and the ap- 
plication of a limited amount of cal- 
culation so that they could recom- 
mend definite additions to solutions 
requiring adjustment. The analysis 
for principal metallic components of 
plating baths as well as other essen- 
tial and active ingredients 
studied along with measurement of 
hydrogen ion concentration and care 
and handling of poisonous or cor- 
rosive chemicals. When qualified, an 
operator was allowed to function in 
the quality control station under the 
jurisdiction of the plating foreman 
and under the guidance of the engi- 
neer in charge of electroplating oper- 
ations. 

One of the early and now constant 
functions of the thickness control 
operators is the “courtesy” check for 
platers. This is a thickness determi- 
nation on a few samples, usually 
taken from a barrel load at a point 
about 50 to 75 per cent through the 
run, according to the plater’s calcu- 
lations. A definite thickness reached 
up to that point, combined with the 
ampere hours consumed gives the 
plater an excellent idea of the addi- 


were 


station 


were 








tional time required to meet the ulti- 
mate thickness specifications. 

All platers quickly took advantage 
of this service, which did much to 
eliminate the plating of parts to a 
thickness considerably in excess of 
that specified by the interested de- 
sign engineer. In the case of pre- 
cious metals, especially, substantial 
savings have been realized in this 
manner. Both the “courtesy” and 
final thickness checks are made on @ 
significant surface or area acceptable 
to and specified by the engineer. 

Quality control in the plating de- 
partment has been extended to in- 
clude a weekly record of all adjust- 
ments and additions made to plating 
baths. This report is the pulse of the 
plating department, and indicates to 
the laboratory and quality control 
organization the need to exercise 
more or less solution control, 
as the occasion demands. 

Another feature which goes hand 
in hand with the weekly report is the 
system used on plating baths oper- 
ated only intermittently. Infrequently 
used baths are checked and adjusted 
to the preferred working range im- 
mediately before they are put into 
use. This before-the-fact rather than 
after-the-fact control prevents the 
production of unsatisfactory work and 
the need of stripping and replating. 

The advent of quality control has 
served to assure engineers that all 
the electroplated components they 
require have met and passed mini- 
mum thickness specifications, have 
passed all other requirements of high 
quality plating, and have been 
thoroughly inspected on the basis of 
statistically selected samples. The 
plating department, on the other 
hand, is reasonably certain that maxi- 
mum thickness specifications are not 
being grossly exceeded, and that plat- 
ing costs and rejections of finished 
work are maintained at a low mini- 
mum. 


Chip Breaker Information 
Available in Chart Form 


A chip breaker chart containing de- 
tailed drawings and information on 
preparation of four types of chip 
breakers is available from Wendat- 
Sonis Co., Hannibal, Mo. 

Drawings show how to _ prepare 
chip breakers for general use in con- 
tinuous cuts on concentric work 
pieces, for tools having a large nose 
radius, for light or finishing cuts 
having a maximum depth of 1/32- 
inch, parallel type chip breakers for 
cuts extending to a 90-degree shoul- 
der or on eccentric work pieces. 
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The present need for equipment that will turn the 
metal cleaning production curve sharply upward 
and do the job at lowest unit cost places the Airless 
Wheelabrator at the top of the buying list for shops 
large and small. And in the Wheelabrator line . . . 


the most complete on the market . . . you will 








The Wheelabrator Tumblast 
uses the endless conveyor 
method of tumbling... an 
exclusive American feature 

. which completely ex- 
poses all surfaces of every 
piece to the full effect of the 
abrasive blast. Experience 
has shown that no other blast mill designed for tumbling 
work can match its effectiveness. The machine is made in 
eight standard sizes from 1 cu. ft. to 63 cu. ft. capacity for 
batch-cleaning heavy pay loads in which individual pieces 
vary in weight from a fraction of an ounce up to hundreds of 
pounds, 





Wheelabrator Tumblasts 


find the exact size and type of machine to meet 
your requirements, an important fact to con- 
sider when you are asked to buy equipment 
that may be undersized or oversized as far as 
your particular needs are concerned. 








H Wheelabrator Swing Tables 


The Wheelabrator Swing 
Table is a versatile, hygienic, 
general purpose blast clean- 
ing machine that will handle 
80% of all airblast room jobs. 











Multi-Tables are recommend- 
ed for cleaning flat or fragile 
work which has high vertical 
edges or deep pockets. Work 
to be cleaned is placed upon 
a series of rubber covered 
work tables mounted on a 
main spider platform which rotates on a central spindle. As 
the platform turns about its axis the tables are carried into 
the cabinet where they revolve as they pass through the blast 
from one or more Wheelabrators. Movement of work in this 
manner provides complete coverage of all exposed surfaces. 
Built in five models with Tables ranging from 8” to 66” 
diameter. 


Wheelabrator Multi -Tables 





It is also ideal for the shop 
that requires moderately 
priced equipment capable of handling a wide range of large 
and small pieces where the daily production does not warrant 
the purchase of several different types of cleaning equipment. 
Swing Tables are supplied with 24”, 48”, 66”, 72” and 86” 
diameter tables. Write for Catalog 214-A. 





Wheelabrator Plain Tables 


The Wheelabrator Plain 
Table, with its single rubber 
covered work table, is de- 
signed for handling work 

















Wheelabrator Special Cabinets 


American's problem - solving 
engineers offer you a wealth 
of experience on cleaning 
and finishing problems. . 

all the way from transform- 
ing rough ideas into definite 

plans, to the installation of tested, ready-to-operate equip- 
ment. No matter what your cleaning problem may be come 
to American for the practical, economical solution. 
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which does not have tas 
many pockets or high vertical 
edges. It is an ideal machine 
for the jobbing foundry having a varied production of flat or 
fragile work. Plain Tables are furnished with 6’, 8’, 10’, 12’ 
and 14’ rubber covered work tables. Write for Catalog 204. 











WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 


(FORMERLY AMERICAN.FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO.) 
509 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka 5, Indiana 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON 
Blast Furnace Carbon Hearths 

















































New design of tapoing hole affords increased strength and 

large variation in the drilling angle. Carbon hearth furnaces 

give more uniform size of casts and resoond within two to 

four casts after a bank to provide suitable hot metal for the 
open-hearth department 


THREE partial carbon hearths 
have been in operation for some time 
at the Carrie Furnace Plant of the 
Homestead District Works, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. Data concerning 
these installations are as follows: 

No. 1 Furnace—Hearth diameter of 23 feet 
and rated at 931 tons per day. Blown in dur- 
ing December, 1945, and has produced 431,- 
879 tons to Sept. 1, 1947, 

No. 7 Furnace—Hearth diameter of 23% feet 
and rated at $71 tons per day. Blown in dur- 


ing July, 1946, and has produced 375,444 
tons to Sept. 1, 1947. 


No. 6 Furnace—Hearth diameter of 23% feet 
and rated at 971 tons per day. Blown in dur- 
ing November, 1946, and has produced 264,- 
450 tons to Sept. 1, 1947. 


e 
Details of the hearth and tapping 

hole construction and operating ex- 

perience on these installations fol- 

low: 

No. 1 Furnace: Starting from 12 

feet below the hearth elevation, there 


are seven courses of hearth and bosh 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2—Spacing bottom carbon block in the hearth of No. 6 stack 


By C. J. FLEISCH 


Superintendent, Carrie Furnaces 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Rankin, Pa. 


quality blocks, then two courses of 
carbon blocks, and finally three 
courses of hearth and bosh blocks. 
All blocks are laid on end and each 
course rotated 45 degrees. The hearth 
and bosh blocks are 12 x 6 x 4 inches, 
and the carbon blocks 12 x 8 x 4 
inches. The top of the hearth carbon 
blocks is 6 feet below the center of 
the iron notch. 

An 18-inch ringwall of 18 x 11 x 4- 
inch straight and key carbon blocks 
is laid against the hearth coolers. 
This carbon ring wall starts at the 
bottom of the hearth carbon blocks 
and is carried up to the top of the 


(Above) Installing ring wall carbon block in No. 6 furnace 
hearth of the Carrie group 
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B&W JUNIOR FIREBRICK 
help increase steel output by 


162,000 tons 








2 reduction figures show that remarkable sav- 
ings are being realized through the use of 


More than . B&W Junior Firebrick. 


: For example, the first quality firebrick in the sus- 
pended roof of a continuous reheating furnace had 

Wy to be replaced after heating every 45,000 tons of steel. 
But—when the roof was rebuilt with B&W Junior 
Firebrick, 207,000 tons were run through without 


the seeight of the shut-down for repairs! And, at the end of the run, the 


roof was thin but otherwise in good condition. 





' B&W Junior Firebrick help you increase output 

QUEEN MARY! and reduce costs by reducing the refractory replace- 
ment rate and by eliminating frequent furnace out- 
ages. Your local B&W Refractories Engineer will be 
glad to discuss your refractories problems. 


BABCOCK 
« WILCOX 


©FRACTOR ¢« WILCOX co. 





R-304 






B&W REFRACTORIES PRODUCTS 

Baw BO FIREBRICK + BAW JUNIOR FIREBRICK 

- B&W 80 GLASS TANK BLOCKS + B&W INSULATING FIREBRICK 
Baw REFRACTORY CASTABLES, PLASTICS AND MORTARS 





OTHER B&W PRODUCTS 


Marine Boilers and Component Equipment 
aed een a Welded tom.. . Pulverizers 
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hearth cooling jacket a distance of 
11 feet 3 inches. 

No. 7 Furnace: Construction here is 
similar to No. 1 Furnace, except in 
the size of the carbon blocks and final 
courses of hearth and bosh blocks. 

Starting from 15 feet below the 
hearth elevation, there are 10 courses 
of 12 x 6 x 4-inch hearth and bosh 
quality blocks, then two courses of 12 
x 12 x 8-inch carbon blocks, and final- 
ly two courses of 18 x 9 x 415-inch 
hearth and bosh blocks. All blocks 
are laid on end and each course ro- 
tated 45 degrees. Again, the top of 
the hearth carbon blocks is 6 feet 
below the center of the iron notch. 

As in No. 1 Furnace, the 18-inch 

ringwali of 18 x 11 x 4-inch carbon 
blocks is laid against the hearth cool- 
ers from the bottom of the hearth 
carbon blocks to the top of the hearth 
cooler, a distance of 11 feet. 
No. 6 Furnace: Starting 14 feet 6% 
inches below the top hearth eleva- 
tion, there are 10 courses of 12 x 6 
x 4-inch hearth and bosh quality 
blocks, laid on end and each course 
rotated 45 degrees as in the other 
furnaces. Then, two courses of large 
carbon blocks. The bottom course is 
cut from carbon blocks 15 feet x 30 
x 1315 inches. The top course is cut 
from carbon blocks 15 feet x 30 x 23 
inches. All blocks are laid at right 
angles to the centerline of the iron 
notch. All joints are a 2 inches mini- 
mum and tamped with carbonacevus 
paste. Finally, there is one course of 
18 x 9 x 4%-inch hearth and bosh 
blocks. From the top of the hearth 
carbon blocks to the center of the 
iron notch on this furnace is 4 feet 6 
inches. 

Against the hearth coolers from 
the large hearth blocks to the top of 
the hearth coolers are two rings of 
carbon block, one inside the other. 
These blocks are about 30 x 28% x 
114 inches, and form a carbon ring 
wall about 2 feet thick. Between 
the two rings of carbon is a space of 
about 2 inches which is tamped with 
carbon paste. 

In addition to the use of carbon in 
the construction of the hearth, both 
Nos. 6 and 7 Furnaces were equipped 
with a one-piece solid carbon cinder 
notch liner to guard the under part 
of the opening, carbon being resist- 
ant to slag erosion and not subject 
to slag or gas corrosion. For these 


same reasons all three furnaces were 
protected by a ring of carbon brick 
around the cinder notch and around 
all tuyere openings. 

Tapping Hole Design: Tapping holes 
three furnaces are 
special 


con- 
fireclay 


on these 


structed of shaped 
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‘ block hearths. 


brick and have several advantages. 
The first is the simplification of its 
construction and the increase in 
strength obtained by the use of large 
brick shapes rather than the ordinary 
sized bricks. Whereas the old style 
tapping hole allowed a small varia- 
tion in the angle of drill, this new 
type allowed a comparatively large 
amount. This is a matter of consider- 
able importance, especially when 
drilling up for casts following a blow- 
in from a banking period. 

On No. 7 Furnace we experienced 
a breakout around the tapping hole 
during a cast ten months after the 
furnace was blown-in. It was found 
that about one-third of the iron notch 
cooling stave insert had been de- 
stroyed, however, the hearth wall 
brickwork seemed intact and the iron 
notch opening was small and well de- 
fined. All indications were that the 
disturbance was entirely external. 
Contributing factors were the facts 
that while special iron notch fireclay 
shapes were used, there was still an 
unbroken vertical joint through the 
iron notch at the adjoining face of 
the hearth wall and cooling staves; 
also the fit of the cooling staves to 
the hearth jacket at this point was 
poor, which necessitated the opening 
being filled with grout. 

Our experience on the Nos. 1 and 6 

installations has been satisfactory. 
No apparent breaking up of the hole 
has yet been noticed, so from all in- 
dications, they are still in good con- 
dition. The new type hole does not 
seem to make much difference in the 
number or size of coke messes, other 
than it seems to make it easier to 
maintain the length of the tapping 
hole. Few “short holes” have been 
observed to date. 
Operating History and Conclusion: 
It has been our experience that the 
size of casts on furnaces with carbon 
hearth has been more uniform, par- 
ticularly on Nos. 6 and 7 Furnaces. 
The iron analysis takes more abrupt 
swings from cast to cast which is due 
to the lack of the cushioning effect 
of the large pool of iron in fireclay 
We have further no- 
ticed that if a carbon hearth furnace 
gets “cold” in the hearth for several 
casts, it takes more coke to restore 
the proper hearth temperature. 

While thermocouples were not in- 
stalled in any of the three installa- 
tions, it is indicated by the hearth 
cocler discharge water temperatures 
that the loss of hearth heat to the 
cooling water has been higher, with 
the highest temperature being on No. 
6 Furnace where the large carbon 
blocks were used, this temperature 
running 5 to 6 degrees Fahr. higher 


than those on fireclay installations. 

No change is noticed in our flush- 
ing or tapping practice between car- 
bon and fireclay installations. Some 
trouble has been experienced on No. 
1 Furnace with iron in the slag; 
however, this furnace has a tuyere 
directly over the cinder notch which 
could contribute to this difficulty. 
Nos. 6 and 7 Furnaces are normal in 
this respect. No conclusive iron 
teniperatures have been taken; how- 
ever, a few temperatures taken with 
an optical pyrometer showed no dif- 
ference from those taken on furnaces 
with fireclay block hearths. 

Another item of interest was our 
experience coming in off of bank fol- 
lowing a recent shutdown. Five fur- 
naces were banked for approximate- 
ly eight days. The two furnaces with 
fireclay block hearths, Nos. 3 and 4, 
gave more trouble and took a longer 
period to make iron which was ac- 
ceptable to the open hearth shop. No. 
4 Furnace sent iron on the eighth 
cast and No. 3 on the ninth cast, 
while in comparison the carbon 
hearths No. 1—third cast, No. 6-— 
fourth cast and No. 7—second cast. 
While this may not be a fair compar- 
ison due to the life of the Nos. 3 and 
4 Furnaces it is interesting to note. 
Also the fireclay block hearths 
skulled up on the hearth walls to a 
greater extent, causing trouble in 
getting a proper flush from the 
monkeys. It took approximately 
twice as long to get a satisfactory 
flush from the fireclay block hearth 
furnaces as it did on the carbon 
hearths. 


From a paper presented before the joint 
meeting of Blast Furnace & Coke Association 
of the Chicago District and the Eastern States 
Blast Furnace & Coke Oven Association, Car- 
ter Hotel, Cleveland, Oct. 10. 

Other data dealing with carbon refractory of 
interest to those studying carbon hearths for 
blast furnaces are as follows: 


‘‘Carbon—A Refractory Material,’’ STEEL, 
April 5 and 12, 1943, pp 106 and 118. 
“Carbon Brick for Hearth Linings,’’ STEEL, 


July 23, 1945, page 125. 

‘‘Carbon Lining for Blast Furnaces—Its His- 
tory, Installation and Advantage’’, STEEL, Dec. 
24, 1945, page 86. 

The Editors 


Adhesives Standard 
Published by ASTM 


First compilation of physical tests 
and definitions relating to adhesives— 
a 48-page pamphlet which includes 
12 standards—is announced by Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 
Philadelphia. Two of these include 
definitions of terms relating to adhe- 
sives and the others are various stand- 
ardized tests, prepared either by Com- 
mittee D-14 on adhesives or D-11 on 
rubber and _ rubber-like materials, 
which has developed three methods. 
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ITH a simple rack arrangement and overhead 

tramrail crane to serve it, long unwieldy steel 
stock can be stored in an orderly fashion and grouped 
according to shape, size and alloy. 

The smooth rolling crane with hand-propelled or 
electric hoist makes it easy for a man to handle the 
bars in and out of the rack and deliver them to the 
saws or machine tools directly without rehandling. 

What a vast improvement this is over the haphazard 
time-consuming way of storing and handling stock 
still prevalent in so many plants today. There is no 
tugging, lugging and back-breaking liiting while 


GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 


valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 


It is not only faster and easier to store 
and handle stock this way, but safety 
is greatly improved. 


searching for stock needed. The stock is always in 
its place where it is quickly found. There is no 
uncertainty as to the amount on hand, because 
the supply is out inthe open where it can always 
be seen. 

Hundreds of metal-working plants and steel ware- 
houses are now enjoying the many advantages that 
Cleveland Tramrail equipment provides. There are 
installations of every type from simple hand-propelled 
carriers and cranes to complete automatic systems 
that transport materials without need of accompany- 
ing operator. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
7803 EAST 284th STREET, WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
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example tell 
story of Firthite sin- 
tered carbide heavy- 
duty cutting ability and 
production efficiency: 
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Carbon Restoration 


(Continued from Page 95) 
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It is not uncommon fer such de- 
carburized parts to fail when sub- 
jected to as little as 50 per cent of 
designed loads. 

This low fatigue life is not the 
only undesirable effect of decarburi- 
zation. Many steel parts require 
medium or high carbon content so 
that full hard surfaces may be ob- 
tained by quenching after furnace 
heating, induction hardening’ or 
flame hardening. Presence of a low 
carbon or totally decarburized skin 
on the surface of the metal precludes 
the possibility of obtaining either full 
hardness or maximum strength at the 
very point where these properties are 
most important. Of what practical 
use is a heat-treated bolt if the 
threads are decarburized? By the 
same token, what purpose is served 
by hardening a wearing part to full 
file hardness but leaving a soft sur- 
face skin due to decarburization? 


The original, and until a relatively 
short time ago, the only practical 
method for eliminating decarburiza- 
tion and its bad effects was to resort 
to machining or grinding. Now, a 
method is available, and is rapidly 
gaining favor, whereby decarburiza- 
tion can be eliminated or corrected 
without resorting to mechanical means 
and without thereby affecting any 
change in shape or size of the metal 
object. This new method known as 
“carbon restoration” is a gaseous 
process and it may be applied at al- 
most any stage in the program of con- 
verting the original steel billet into a 
final finished products. 


Carbon restoration is the natural 
outgrowth of the great advances 
which have been made in the science 
of gas chemistry. The past few years 
have witnessed an era of concentra- 
ted research development whereby 
gaseous atmospheres have become 
so thoroughly understood and so com- 
pletely controllable that seemingly 
impossible heat-treating processes are 
now accepted as standard practice. 
Carbon restoration belongs near the 
top in the list of such processes. 


This process is not to be confused 
with gas carburizing in its normally 
accepted meaning. Basically, gas car- 
burizing is a treatment for estab- 
lishing a definite carbon gradient 
starting with high carbon at the sur- 
face of the steel and gradually merg- 
ing with the original low carbon of 
the core. A carburizing potential of 
high degree must be maintained if 
carburizing is to be accomplished in 
a successful manner. 

On the other hand, carbon restor- 
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ation seeks to remove an undesirable 
inverse gradient of carbon in the steel. 
Its success is predicated on setting up 
an exact carbon balance between the 
atmosphere and the original carbon 
in the steel. Figs. 3 and 4 graphically 
illustrate the fundamental differences 
between gas carburizing and car- 
bon restoration. The shaded areas 
represent the carbon added by the 
two treatments. 


In carburizing, depth of carbon 
penetration is a function of time and 
temperature. In carbon restoration, 
the penetration at any point ceases 
when a carbon balance is reached 
between atmosphere and steel sur- 
faces and thereafter, time has no ef- 
fect. This means that the treatment 
can be long enough to take care oi 


the deepest decarburization without 
danger of increasing or decreasing 
the carbon content of those surfaces 
which were free or nearly free from 
decarburization before the treatment. 

This point is clearly illustrated in 
Fig. 1. Amola MS267 bolt stock 
showed 0.006-inch or more of de- 
carburization in the as-received condi- 
tion. By using carbon restoration 
treatment, the carbon in these areas 
was restored to within 0.02 per cent of 
the original value as determined by 
actual chemical analysis. For com- 
parative purposes a portion of the 
original bar was ground to remove all 
surface decarburization prior to the 
carbon restoration treatment. As 
shown in the last photomicrograph 
C, Fig. 1, neither carburization nor 
decarburization occurred in this por- 
tion of the samples. 

Probably the first controlled appli- 
cation of carbon restoration on a 








beams. 








NEW LEASE ON LIFE: Retrieved from the salvage yard of a South- 
ern industrial plant, this 30-year-old Brown industrial crane is shown 
undergoing strenuous lifting tests to determine the effectiveness of 
the remodeling job. A 24-ft arc welded section was spliced in the center 
of the boom to give an overall length of 73 ft. New I-beam outriggers 
10 ft long were reinforced by welding on 1'-in. plate to box in the 
To compensate for increased boom length and test loads 
as great as 48 tons, a box was fabricated on the rear of the crane to 
hold 6 tons of relay rails to act as a counterbalance. Photo courtesy 
Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, O. 
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commercial scale occurred during the 
early wartime years. SAE-4140 steel 
bolts for aircraft engines were to be 
heat-treated to meet hardness speci- 
fications of 46-50 rockwell C. A large 
percentage of these bolts were re- 
jected because of soft surface condi- 
tions which oftentimes resulted in 
hardness readings as low as 32-35 
rockwell C. Upon investigation, it was 
observed that the original spher- 
oidized stock was often decarburized 
as much as 0.005-inch and this de- 
carburization persisted throughout all 
operations including final heat-treat- 
ment. 

A rotary hardening furnace of the 
type shown in Fig. 6 was installed 
for heating parts for final hardening. 
An RX type of atmosphere with cor- 
rect carbon balance was provided in 
the heating chamber of the rotary 
furnace. Rejected bolts were reheated 
in this furnace and quenched out at 
46-49 rockwell C, thus permitting the 
salvaging of all stock. Thereafter, 
the furnace and controlled atmosphere 
were used for final heating of all 
production bolts and rejection due to 
decarburization was completely elim- 
inated. 


Decarburization Defects Corrected 


Since the above-mentioned appli- 
cation of carbon restoration, the proc- 
ess has shown its adaptability in cor- 
recting serious defects due to decar- 
burization. One particular application 
involved a small forging of SAE 4140 
steel weighing about 4 pound and of 
intricate design. The shape of the 
piece made contour machining very 
impractical; hence the forging was 
pressed to close tolerances. 

Fig. 2 shows the surface conditions 
of the forged part after normal heat- 
treating practice and after treating 
by the carbon restoration method. 
Carbon replacement was complete to 
within + 0.03 per cent of the original 
carbon in the steel. 

Benefits of the treatment are em- 
phasized in Fig. 5, which shows a 
customer’s report of Vickers micro- 
hardness readings taken at various 
distances from surface to core of 
fully heat-treated forgings with and 
without benefit of carbon restoration. 
As would be expected, forgings re- 
ceiving the process treatment have 
shown no evidence of failure due to 
surface carbon deficiency. This is 
in sharp contrast to the high mortal- 
ity rate which had been observed be- 
fore the application of the carbon res- 
toration process. 

Another interesting application in 
constant use during the past few years 
involves the treatment of an assembly 
made up by welding two or more 
heavy forged sections into one piece 
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weighing about 155 pounds. The ma- 
terial is SAE 4345 steel. The peculiar 
contours of inside and outside sur- 
faces plus the size of the assembly 
make it impracticable to machine or 
grind off the 0.030-inch of decar- 
burized metal. 

In view of the high fatigue and 
torsional stresses imposed upon this 
part, it was proved definitely that 
decarburization could not be tolerated. 
Solution to this problem consisted in 
applying the carbon restoration treat- 
ment during final heating before 
hardening. Fig. 7 shows a number of 
hubs being jet air cooled immediate- 
ly after carbon restoration. 

Process may be carried on in vari- 
ous types of batch or continuous 
furnaces of the muffle or radiant tube 
varieties. Regardless of the furnace 
chosen, it is fundamentally necessary 
that the furnace be of such construc- 
tion that the atmosphere surround- 
ing the work be under absolute con- 
trol at all times. This imposes the 
necessary requirement of tightness to 
insure exclusion of air, flue gases and 
quenching fumes, any of which will 
affect the composition of the atmos- 
phere in the heating chamber. 


A final example of the benefits of 
carbon restoration, and one which 
predicts the future trend of this 
process, comes from the steel indus- 
try. In order to produce bar stock 
that was free of scale and of a speci- 
fied carbon content from surface to 
core, it was found that by annealing in 
a balanced carbon atmosphere, the de- 
sired results were obtained. Today 
the process is used in the steel indus- 
try to produce premium-grade steel. 


Atmosphere Must Be Correct 


In addition to the selection of 
suitable furnace equipment, it is of 
the utmost importance that the fur- 
nace atmosphere be of correct com- 
position to insure success of the proc- 
ess. Gaseous mixtures of CO, CO,, H,, 
H,O and N, are tools for carbon re- 
storation. Advantage is taken of the 
well-substantiated fact that definite 
amounts of each of these constituents 
in a given mixture will provide an 
atmosphere in balance with a definite 
concentration of carbon in steel at 
any one given temperature.’ 

In view of the fact that the at- 
mosphere gas used for carbon res- 
toration is so important and sub- 
ject to such close control, it is im- 
perative that the proper type of gas 
be prepared in the proper type of gas 
generating unit. Generator employ- 
ing externally heated reaction tubes 
containing a catalytic material is 
shown in Fig. 8. The mixture of 
air and hydrocarbon gases (natural 
gas, propane, etc.) heated in the 





presence of the catalytic material is 
quickly and completely re-formed to 
supply an atmosphere predominantly 
rich in CO and H, but containing con- 
trollable amounts of CO, and H,0O. 

These latter are most important 
since the carbon balance of the 
furnace atmosphere is in turn con- 
trolled by their presence. The gen- 
erator can be set to produce the 
gaseous mixture required for any 
specific carbon at any designated 
heat-treating temperature. When dif- 
ferent steels or different temperatures 
are to be used, the corresponding 
change in atmosphere is made by 
changing the air-gas ratio at the 
generator. 

Problem of periodically checking 
furnace atmospheres is greatly simpli- 
fied by the use of the generator gas 
above described. Water vapor con- 
tent, once established, in any mix- 
ture will reflect even the slightest 
change in the other constituents of 
the furnace atmosphere. By dew point 
determinations it is possible to read 
minute changes in water vapor con- 
tent, whereas the _ corresponding 
changes in CO, CO, or H, would be too 
small to determine by orsat analysis. 

Therefore, dew point readings are 
used for control purposes. These 
readings may be taken manually or 
by means of automatic dew point in- 
struments. For accuracy and control 
of the process, the automatic dew 
point recorder is of utmost impor- 
tance. 


REFERENCES 


1. ‘‘Carbon Concentration Control’ by E. 
G. deCoriolis, O. E. Cullen, Jack MHuebler, 
Transactions, ASM, Vol 38, p. 659, 1947. 


Voltage Comparator Made 
Commercially Available 


Making possible the high degree of 
accuracy of fire-control computors 
during the war was the alternating 
voltage comparator, which is now 
commercially available to other firms, 
according to an announcement of 
Arma Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., maker 
of the device. With this instrument, 
which functions at any frequency be- 
tween 50 and 1250 cycles per second, 
laboratory measurement of alternat- 
ing current voltage and phase angle 
may be made with a reported accur- 
acy of one part in 50,000. 


Range of application of the com- 
parator is said to include the mea- 
surement of vectorial ratios essential 
to computer development; transforma- 
tion ratio of transformers and net- 
works; power factor of transformers; 
vower factor and © of resistors, capa- 
citors, and inductors; power factor 
of alternating current machines, etc. 
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A WHITE-HOT SLUG cacry 70 seconds! 





CHANGE-OVERS FROM ONE 
HEATING JOB TO ANOTHER 
ARE EASY AND ECONOMICAL 
SIMPLY BY CHANGING COILS 






SINCE 1916 


JAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORP. 


BY AJAX-NORTHRUP HIGH - FREQUENCY 


Ready-to-forge slugs at 2200°F. are ejected from this Ajax-Northrup 
induction heater at the rate of 350 per hour! And the 4'% Ib. slugs 
are scale-free, increasing die life, reducing waste, and permitting 
cleaner work with fewer passes. These savings, plus the fact that 
the heat is generated right where it’s needed in the work, mean 
remarkably lower unit production costs. 


In the heater shown above, cold slugs are loaded into a-roller 
chute. At automatically timed intervals, slugs are pushed from the 
bottom of the chute into the heating coil, simultaneously ejecting 
hot slugs into a chute at the other end. It’s compact and versatiie— 
put it right at the forging machine, and use it for many jobs. 


This is only one of the many remarkable ways Ajax-Northrup heating 
and melting can speed production and cut costs in your plant. You'll 
get ideas from Bulletin 27—send for it today. 
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Good Vision Program 


(Concluded from Page 97) 





service may be obtained by employ- 
ing professional personnel as a part 
of staff and providing adequate fa- 
cilities, or by engaging the services 
of an outside practitioner. 

The vision specialist, foremen and 
engineers, working together, deter- 
mine visual requirements for various 
types of jobs in the plant. In one 
steel plant in the Pittsburgh area, 
which may be considered typical cf 
many, three standards were set up 
one for cranemen, another for em- 
ployees in the die room and machine 
shop, and another for the shipping 
department. 

Optical manufacturers have devel- 
oped screening devices and methods 
to detect quickly and with minimum 
effort the employees who need visual 
correction. Visual examination is 
technical and should be left to the 
professional practitioner. His exam- 
ination takes into account various 
requirements for different jobs. Ma- 
jor points in his analysis are those 
mentioned above. 

in the typical plant about half the 
Many who 
have them do not have lenses proper- 
ly suited to their job requirements. 


employees need glasses. 


Some have handicaps that are over- 
come better by visual training than 


by lenses. 
Learning to See: One of the impor- 
tant discoveries in the science of 


vision is that seeing is not a simple 
mechanical process like a camera 
taking a picture. It involves mind, 
muscles and nerves. We learn to see 
just as we learn to walk, and some 
of us have bad visual habits just as 
we have bad walking or posture 
habits. These are often developed 
when we try to compensate for some 
visual inefficiency. Eye exercises, in 
which better visual habits are learned, 
are assuming great importance in 
better vision. Visual training is es- 
pecially beneficial in deveioping co- 
ordination between the two eyes, 
such as is required for depth percep- 
tion, for instance. 

After lenses are properly ground to 
prescription the glasses should be 
carefully fitted by a professional prac- 
titioner to make sure that the optical 
center of the lens is in the proper 
place and that the exact correction is 
achieved. How cost is borne is a 
matter for each company to decide. 
It has been found, however, that it is 











HOT PIERCING WATER: Quenching, one of the most ancient of steel 
treatments, may be done in oil, air, water, brine and other media to 
give the quenched piece new physical hardness. 
with an exposure of 1 /10,000 of a second, shows what happens in an 
experimental quenching operation in the Research Laboratory, U. S. 
Steel Corp. of Delaware, Kearny, N. J., when a square bar of white-hot 
steel is “dunked” in the quenching medium. 


filled with invisible water vapor, doesn’t last long enough for the un- 
aided eye to catch it 


View above, taken 


The hole, which is really 











difficult to enforce a rule requiring 
safety goggles unless all or part of 
the cost is paid by the employer. 


Physical environment in the plant 
is an important factor of good vision. 
Light and paint can do much to aid 
vision. Natural light should be used 
as much as possible; sometimes rear- 
rangement of floor plans can place 
critical work in better light. Where 
artificial light is necessary, expert 
advice should be sought to make sure 
that lighting is adequate and that 
there is a minimum of glare. Paint 
should be used to bring out contrasts 
where needed and to make the sur- 
roundings pleasant. 


A vision program must have the 
full co-operation of all employees if 
it is to be successful. It should be 
thoroughly explained in the company 
house organ and at employee meet- 
ings. Union officials and foremen 
should be informed so that they can 
answer questions and help enlist the 
support of employees. There is often 
a tendency to fear that the vision 
program is a scheme to screen out 
undesirable employees. It should be 
imade clear beyond question that the 
objective is to improve vision of em- 
ployees for safety and better work- 
inanship. The comprehensiveness of 
the tests should also be explained, 
because many, especially older em- 
ployees, think in terms of “weak” 
eyes and “strong’’ eyes without real- 
izing that no one has perfect vision 
by all the standards required in dif- 
ferent industrial jobs. 

When 
vision 


employees understand the 
program and become vision 
conscious they will be less inclined 
to keep their safety goggles in their 
pockets and to conceal their visual 
inadequacies. They will wear thcir 


‘glasses and safety goggles and urge 


others to do so. From the standpoint 
of safety it should be emphasized 
that the employee with inefficient 
vision is not. only dangerous to him- 
self but to his fellow workers. Safety 
in a plant is a mutual as well as an 
individual responsibility. 


Continuous Program: To sustain a 
high level of vision and safety there 
must be frequent rechecks. Visual 
capacities change, especially among 
older employees, and many inade- 
quacies are unnoticed until they are 
pointed out. Furthermore, condi- 
tions in a plant change. As equip- 
ment ages or new machines are in- 
salled, lights grow dim and paint 
becomes grimy. Workers change 
from one job to another and may 
need different capacities. All these 
factors make it necessary to carry 
on a continuous program. 
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. . . photographic stress analysis is one of 
many industrial uses for light-sensitive Kodak 
recording materials. 


By cementing strain gauges smaller than postage 
stamps to external surfaces, test engineers can 
find out about structural behavior deep inside the 
material under stress . . . so sensitive is the re- 
sponse of these little devices to vibration and 
strain. 

An important contribution to such sensitivity 
in instruments of this type is the wide latitude of 
Kodak photographic recording materials that are 
available. These may be had in all sizes and 
speeds for nearly every type of instrument. 


Instrument Recording 


... another important function of photography 














Kodak is continually developing new record- 
ing products, and is glad to discuss them with 
you—so your new instruments may take full ad- 
vantage of the finest in photographic recording. 


Why not utilize the greater sensitivity and 
speed of photographic recording for your instru- 
ments? Why not find out how well the new Kodak 
high speed recording papers will work in your 
equipment? Just write to 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Industrial Photographic Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

[_] Please send me your book ‘Recording 
Materials.”’ 

[-] Please send information on your new 
high speed recording papers. 


Name 





Company 





Department 








Address 





City 















Antifriction Bearings 


(Continued from Page 91) 





ucts, the antifriction bearing is one 
of the most scientifically and highly 
perfected units. Vast research to- 
ward refinement and improvement 
has gone and is going into the de- 
velopment of bearings, permitting 
exact knowledge as to performance 
and life under all speed and load 
conditions; the science in application, 
covering mountings and design, has 
kept with the peak 
ment of all types. 


pace develop- 


Major Type is Basic Ball 


More and an increasing number of 
special types for specific application 
and service are being applied; in the 
ball category most emanate from the 
single-row radial and single row an- 
gular contact design. Fundamentally, 
the basic ball or cylindrical-spheroid 
roller is the major pattern. But stand- 
ard bearings for general use are be- 
ing applied in greater numbers than 
ever before. 

Since the first modern pneumatic- 
tired bicycles in the 90’s, the rolling 
bearing has played an important part 
in transportation and through the 
years transportation equipment has 
been a leading consumer as industrial 
applications have increaséd. Many in- 
dustries are now utilizing from 15 to 
25 per cent more antifriction bearing 
mountings in new machines than was 
the case but 5 years ago. 

Heavier and more diversified loads, 
higher speeds, lower power require- 
ments and generally improved per- 
formance is possible with perfected 
precision and tolerance. Outstanding 
progress is being made in long-time 
lubrication and sealing, opening and 
broadening the field of application in 
numerous industries by the absence 
of oil and grease leaks; in textile 
mill equipment this is an outstanding 
development. 

Produced to extremely close tol- 
erances in every important dimension, 
exterior and interior, a common unit 
of measurement for ball bearings is 
0.0001-inch and this is split further 
for some measurements. For correct 
fit to housing and shaft, uniform pre- 
cision in exterior dimensions is essen- 
tial for correct operation, accuracy 
and bearing-life. Attainment of con- 
trolled tolerances with better ma- 
terials and improved design and en- 
gineering are major contributing fact- 
ors in wider application in the metal- 
working and other industries. 

Fatigue failure only, causes normal 
termination of bearing life; other 
causes are premature and are pre- 
ventable with correct application de- 
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sign, mounting and maintenance. Fati- 
gue life can be predicted closely under 
a given load, a certain number of 
revolutions or stress cycles. This is 
made possible by metallurgical ad- 
vancements in steels, through heat- 
treating, machining and other pro- 
duction practices, also assembly, in- 
cluding rigidly controlled inspection 
and packing. Extreme uniformity in 
the product is the result. 


To some extent the amount of 
friction generated in any bearing, re- 
gardless of classification, is an indi- 
cation of the type and amount of in- 
ternal wear that may be expected. 
The low operating friction or wear 
in the average ball bearing, if pro- 
perly lubricated, is so minute it may 
be ignored for all practical pur- 
poses. 

While power-saving due to low fric- 
tional characteristics of the angular 
ball bearing is a feature cited fre- 
quently, the greatest value is the fact 
that the starting and running fric- 
tion show but slight difference; signi- 
ficantly small also are effects of load, 
speed or temperature changes upon 
running friction. 


Bearing Carries Different Loads 


Where bearings are required for a 
machine or mechanism, the positions 
are usually found to involve several 
or a variety of load conditions and 
also a range of accuracy and rigidity 
requirements. Selection of the type of 
bearing then confronts the designer; 
the bearing must not only carry the 
different loads successfully, but also 
meet varying demands for speed, ac- 
curacy and rigidity. This sometimes 
reveals the desirability of more than 
one on the same spindle or shaft. 
Background and engineering involved 
in the evolution of Kearney & Treck- 
er’s three-bearing spindle design for 
milling machines is of interest in this 
connection. 

Kearney & Tracker Corp., Milwau- 
kee, introduced the three-bearing spin- 
dle design in milling machines in 1930 
when it announced its high speed 
line of model K machines to the in- 
dustry. 

The advent of antifriction bearings 
for milling machine spindles in the 
late 20’s developed two schools of de- 
sign for use of these bearings. One 
advocated a Timken bearing on each 
end of the spindle, maintaining stiff- 
ness by making the spindle large 
enough to carry the load. 

The other school of design ad- 
vocated use of two Timken bearings 
on each end of the spindle, spaced 


very closely together so that before 
the spindle could bend, it must first 
produce some distortion in the pair 
of bearings at each end. 

Kearney & Trecker pinned faith in 
the first of these two practices, be- 
lieving that the latter — double 
mounted bearings—when subjected to 
a temperature rise, became far too 
tight for satisfactory high speed 
operation. 

However, when the matter of spindle 
design was considered for the new 
high speed K line, Kearney & Trecker 
engineers found they could not pur- 
sue their old line practice of main- 
taining stiffness simply by enlarging 
the spindle. It was impossible to 
make the new spindle large enough 
in diameter to match the stiffness of 
the new machines. To meet this situa- 
tion the center-bearing spindle, Fig. 
1, was devised. 

Since the linear deflection of a 
shaft varies as the cube of the dis- 
tance between its bearings, *there is 
eight times the stiffness present with 
the center bearing than without that 
vital support. It was obvious then that 
with a spindle so supported, the bear- 
ings would be held square and their 
accuracy under load would not be 
impaired. 

The stiffness of the spindle is fur- 
ther enhanced by the precision roller 
bearing at the spindle and opposite 
the spindle nose, permitting endwise 
movement of the spindle. 


The combination of the three-bear- 
ing spindle and a carefully engineered 
column structure makes it impossible 
to spring the bearings out of line by 
any possible thrust transmitted by 
the cutter or by gear action. A stiff, 
rigid spindle means that more accur- 
ate work can be done. Face milling 
cutters remain parallel with the face 
of the column and produce a truer 
surface under all conditions. Longer 
tool life and generally improved ma- 
chine performance too, are natural re- 
sults of three-bearing spindle de- 
sign, Fig. 4. 


Bearings Improve Mill Facilities 


Application of antifriction bearings 
to new machines accounts for a major 
share of technical improvement of tex- 
tile mill facilities. The expansion and 
modernization program is made neces- 
sary by the heavy peacetime demand 
fur textile products and by the gra- 
dual deterioration of outmoded ma- 
chinery. Textile producers hope for 
a 10 to 15 per cent increase in output 
of looms and other processing equip- 
ment with approximately the same 
number of productive units and ex- 
panded use of ball and roller bear- 
ings is making this possible with 
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ew OQzalid Streamliners 
Now Available 
For Immediate Delivery 


Now, you can order—and promptly receive—a new, moderately 
priced print-making unit that gives you these 5 new advantages at 





no extra cost: 


1. SPEED. In 25 seconds an Ozalid Streamliner reproduces 
your engineering drawings...or anything typed, drawn, 
printed or photographed on translucent paper. 


2. EFFICIENCY. You always get an exact-size positive (not 
negative) copy direct from your original ... produced in 2 
quick steps— Exposure and Dry Development. 


3. ECONOMY. An 814” x 11” print costs you less than one 














Now an easy desk job. You remain seated, relaxed. All 
controls within easy reach. Prints are delivered on top, com- 
pletely dry. Another advantage: You can install your Stream- 
liner in any drafting room or ofiice. Only 6 square feet of 
floor space is required. 


Expanded Production Facilities Now Permit 
Immediate Delivery 


Thousands of Streamliners already installed. The following 
List is a typical cross-section of users: 


Montgomery Ward Co. 
New York Central Railroad 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
Pan American Airways, Inc. 
Paramount Pictures, Inc. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Remington Rand 

Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
E. R. Squibb & Son 
Standard Oil Co. 

Swift & Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Co. 


Armstrong Cork Company 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Bloomingdale Brothers 
Bulova Watch Company 
Chris Craft Corporation 
Chrvsler Corp. 

Columbia Broadcasting System 
Dun & Bradstreet 

E. I. DuPont 

General Electric Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 
Lever Brothers 
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and a half cents per copy. 


4. VERSATILITY. The lines and images on your original can 
be reproduced in black, blue, red, sepia, yellow... on paper, 
cloth, foil, film, or plastic. 


5. SIMPLICITY. Anyone can be the operator. Place your orig- 
inal on Ozalid paper and feed into the Streamliner; that’s 
95% of the job. 














A minute ago—engineering drawings. Now she’s produc- 
ing beautiful Ozalid Dryphotos in seconds, in exactly the 
same manner. Note the size: Ozalid prints can be up to 42” 
wide, any length. You can reproduce advertising posters, 
accounting reports—the work of all departments. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


DEPT. NO. 367 


-~ 
| 
02 A L| D Division of General Aniline & Film 
! 


Corporation, Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free, 24-page, illustrated booklet... 
showing all of Streamliner’s uses and 10 types of Ozalid 
prints. 


the simplest 
ines 
tysten Name 


Position_ 
Company 


Address___ 
J 


Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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lower costs, higher speeds and cleaner 
operations. 

Use of precision antifriction bear- 
ings has increased 25.to 100 per cent 
in individual machines, looms, spin- 
ners, carders and pickers. On old ma- 
chines oil leaks annually caused 
millions of dollars worth of damages 
in yards and loomed fabrics. Sealed 
bearings stop this spoilage and re- 
duce power costs by as much as 15 
per cent and also make hand manipu- 
lation of looms 50 per cent easier in 
setting up operations. Shutdowns for 
lubrication and bearings failures are 
virtually eliminated. 

Other factors which are contribut- 
ing to the modernization of the tex- 
tile industry’s machinery include in- 
creased use of automatic controls, 
greater streamlining to improve acces- 


sibility of parts and operation of 
equipment, experiments in welded 
steel loom frames .to replace cast 


iron and further reduction in manual 
operations to increase the number of 
units which a single worker can con- 
trol. 

Major loom builders are all work- 
ing toward the first significant in- 
crease in loom speeds in years. 
Through use of improved shuttles, 
complementary equipment and less 
friction in moving parts, peak num- 
ber of picks per minute are increased 
from 70 to 90 a minute. A pick is one 
trip of the shuttle across the fabric 
being loomed. 

Bearings designed for horizontal 
mounting of tape tension pulleys in 
textile machinery have wide applica- 
tion. For practically any installation 
where a pulley or roll must give un- 
interrupted service with a minimum 
of attention this type of ball bearing 
is often recommended. Included in 
this group are the New Departure 
type TP-3-500, TP-15-55 and TP-18- 
500, Fig. 3. 


Bearings Permit High Speeds 


With resulting economies to both 
the machine builder and operator, 
success of these bearings in textile 
service demonstrates ability to oper- 
ate continuously at high speeds. 
Among other equipment, this type of 
New Departure ball bearing is in- 
stalled in Saco-Lowell spinning frames 
Fig. 5. For more than 4 years, day 
and night, over a quarter of a mil- 
lion of these horizontal tension pul- 
ley bearings have operated in the 
textilé industry without a single fail- 
ure. 

Inner ring of the bearing is ex- 
tended on one side, forming a stub 
Shaft which is furnished with a snap 
ring and locating groove. To retain 
the lubricant and excluding foreign 
matter which might hamper bearing 
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performance, a solid plate seal on one 
side and a plate shield on the shaft 
extension side are included in the 
design, Fig. 2. A self-sealing oiler 
with a felt wick which filters the oil 
before entering the bearing is fitted 
to the hollow shaft; bearings are per- 
manently lubricated at the Bristol, 
Conn., plant, but the addition of 15 to 
20 drops of high quality machine oil 
once or twice a year rehabilitates the 
grease and increases the useful life 
of the bearing. 

Mounting design includes a metal 
dust shield to prevent foreign matter 
from accummulating inside the pul- 
ley. For high speed operation this 
is important as balance must be main- 
tained to prevent vibration and the 
resulting increase in power consump- 
tion. This New Departure bearing will 
operate in any plane up to and in- 
cluding vertical if the oiler is above 
or in horizontal plane. This stream- 
lined mounting and design has no 
projecting parts to catch lint, as 
shown in Fig. 6. 


Cam Life Doubled 


Many bearings applied to tex- 
tile mill machinery are of the special 
purpose type. One such is the New De- 
parture’ treadle roll bearing which 
has more than doubled cam life on 
Draper rayon looms. This self-seal 
ball bearing not only reduces cam 
wear, but prevents sparking, eliminat- 
ing fire from that cause. 

For meeting practically all condi- 
tions of service, machinery designers 
find ball bearings originate from three 
basic designs, the single row radial, 
the single row angular contact and 
the double row angular contact. Most 
widely used as a basic type is that 
variously known as the nonloading 
groove, deep groove type or other 
similar names. A symmetrical unit, 
capable of taking both radial and 
thrust loads, the latter equally well 
from either direction, this type is used 
in many modified forms, including the 
numerous self-sealed bearings. 

Most ball bearing types are made 
to standard dimensions of bore, width 
and outside diameter, and manufac- 
turing tolerances for these dimensions 
are also standardized, they also limit 
dimensions for corner radii. Therefore 
ball bearings made to these standards 
are interchangeable, not only in quan- 
tity of a given size, but also in dif- 
ferent makes of like type and size. 


Bearings for each standard bore 
size are made in several different 
proportions or series with respect to 
width and outside diameter, the seriés 
range being known as _ extra-light, 
light, medium and heavy. The de- 
signer is given the choice of as many 





different widths, outside diameters 
and capacities for a given shaft 
where a type of ball bearing is made 
in all four of these series. 

The designer in such a case may 
select four bearings, all having the 
same outside diameter, but with dif- 
ferent bore sizes, permitting a choice 
of four shaft sizes without changing 
the housing diameter. 

Extra-light series gives the smallest 
width and outside diameter for any 
standard size. Reduced cross section 
area necessitates small ball size, but 
the number of balls is usually greater. 
While the rated capacity is lower, 
for many applications it is sufficient, 
notably when considering that the 
increased shaft diameter reduces de- 
flection and maintains better align- 
ment. Also of importance in many 
applications is the added rigidity that 
can be obtained through large shaft 
size without increasing the housing 
size. 

Where necessary to cover a wide 
range of dimension and load prob- 
lems, the light and medium series 
bearing proportions and capacities, 
permit the designer additional range 
of choice. Beyond the medium series, 
the relation of bore or size shaft to 
bearing capacity begins to approach 
a point where possible shaft deflection 
requires even more careful mounting, 
spacing and location of ball bearings 
with respect to loads to be applied. 


(To be Continued) 


Behavior of Alloys in 
Sea Water Discussed 


Tests in brackish water do not 
serve adequately to disclose the be- 
havior of all compositions in full 
strength sea water, nor does syn- 
thetic sea water serve adequately to 
disclose the behavior of alloys in 
contact with natural sea water at 
high velocity. These facts were 
brought out in a paper by F.° L. 
LaQue and W. C. Stewart of In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc. and U. 
S. Naval Engineering Experimental 
Station, respectively, presented be- 
fore the International Congress of 
Corrosion on October 7 in Paris, 
France. 

Described in the paper were three 
types of apparatus with which the 
authors studied the behavior of 
various alloys in contact with rapid- 
ly moving salt water. They state 
that it has been possible to record 
various factors which influence cor- 
rosion with this equipment. It has 
also shown that air bubbles which 
are harmful to some alloys have no 
effect and may even be beneficial to 
others. 
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MILESTONES IN AMERICAN 


When 
Corliss Engines 
were g new 
Power Supply... 
“STANDARD” 


was an old 


Product Supplier 





A high-spot in the Philadelphia Cencennial in 
1876 was the starting of the giant Corliss Engine 
by President Grant and Emperor Dom Pedro of 
Brazil. The mammoth size of this 1600 horse 
power prime mover astonished all beholders 

While the nation was celebrating its 100th 
anniversary, ‘‘Standard"’ was celebrating its 81st. 
A crucible plant with 28 four-pot melting holes, 
which produced over 1500 tons of steel annually, 
was operated. Descendants of some of the group 
of tire rollers, hammer men and machinists that 
manned the works at that time are in the employ 
of Standard today. 

Present equipment and facilities are geared to 
the needs of modern industry. Open hearth fur- 
naces permit accurate control of metal production, 
assuring uniform quality and properties. The steel 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


PHOTO FROM BETTMAN ARCHIVES 


foundry has an annual capacity of 20,000 tons of 
castings for all classes of service, ranging in weight 
from 5 up to 130,000 pounds. The forge shop 
produces locomotive or marine forgings, rolls, 
ordnance forgings, or any others of a weight not 
exceeding 25 tons which can be made under press 
or hammer. You'll find it easy to satisfy your 
forging and casting needs, if'you ‘Standardize 
on Standard.” The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Standard Steel Works Division, Burnham, Pa., 
U. S. A. Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Birmingham, Houston, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit. 


@ BALDWIN 


FORGINGS AND CASTINGS 
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Good Lubrication starts with 
an orderly oil room liketinrt 
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Shown is a typical Alemite Coloroute System oil room. Note how 
the lubricant containers, transferring equipment, lubricating 
equipment, grease guns, etc., are identified with Coloroute 
“decals.” This kind of oil room setup ends disorder, confusion 
and human error —saves time, lubricants, machines and money. 


YOU CAN CUT PRODUCTION CcosTSs 
SY MODERNIZING YOUR OIL ROOM 


For the price of a 3 cent stamp, you can have the kind 
of oil room that takes all the guess work out of lubrica- 
tion. You’ll know for sure that the right lubricant will go 
where it’s supposed to—that you'll have a ship-shape 
lubrication job down to the last machine. 


Here’s all you do. Make a check on your oil room right 
now. Then, think how much more efficient a new ar- 
rangement would be—how much an identification system 
would help to eliminate errors. Tell us how many types 
of greases and oil you use—or the number of “decals” 


you want. Give us the approximate number of contain- 


WE'LL HELP YOU GET STARTED 


Mail Coupon Today for Free Booklet BCA T 






and Alemite Coloroute “Decals” 







ers, lubricating equipment, guns and other items vou use. 


Here’s what Alemite will do. Fill in the coupon with 
the full information. We will then send you the Col- 
oroute “decals” you need along with suggestions on how 
to design and operate an orderly oil room. 


You buy nothing. This is simply Alemite’s way of 
helping industry cut production costs through improved 
lubrication. 


ALEMITE [ga 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. WARNER 
Alemite ALONE Combines all 3 =f 


in Lubrication 












1. EQUIPMENT 3. LUBRICANTS 








o_o ee om ow am om ie aS es ern ae ee 1 
Alemite, 1879 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 1 
Please send Free booklet and... Alemite Coloroute ; 
“Decals.” (Indicate quantity you need.) i 
Company ; 
Name. : 
Address Ent ka ae : 

City eID cai cutnoss Sec i 
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New Products and Equipment 





1. Screw Machines 


Increased production and efficiency 
on widely varying materials have 
been designed into the No. OOG and 
OG automatic screw and automatic 
cutting off machines, built by Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 1, 
R. I. The spindle is driven at all 
speeds by multiple width roller 
chains from the speed and ratio 
change gears in the base. Unit con- 
structed spindle may be removed if 
necessary. Illustrated is the No. OG 
machine. 

Spindle speeds in 196 two-speed 
combinations are provided in 16 
groups, each group having a high 





speed with which any one of 12 low 
speeds may be used in combination. 
The wide selection of ratios permits 
using correct threading or tapping 
speeds without limiting the forming, 
drilling or other high turning speed 
operations. High and low speeds 
may be in either direction. 

Electrical controls are built in 
where they are protected. Overload 
relays with manual reset are pro- 
vided. A combination magnetic 
starter and disconnect switch is 
mounted in the rear of the machine. 
Various safety mechanisms insure 
long machine life. 


2. Toggle Clamp 


A portable toggle clamp, designat- 
ed as model 464 plier clamp by its 
manufacturer, Detroit Stamping Co., 
359 Midland Ave., Detroit 3, Mich., 
is designed for sheet metal work, 
plastic sheet cementing or laminat- 
ing and other operations necessitat- 
ing quick pressure on relatively light 
gage materials up to %-in. thick. 
Toggle lock action holds parts in po- 
sition for drilling, riveting, welding, 
gluing, etc. 

Clamp may also be used for tem- 
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Additional information on the new products and equipment de- 
scribed on this and succeeding pages may be obtained, without 
obligation, by checking appropriate numbers on the cards 


following page 144 


plate locating. Its nose is narrow 
for use in restricted spaces. Entire 
tool is forged and may be revamped 
for special application by welding, 
grinding, etc. To minimize wear, re- 
placeable hardened steel bushings are 
used throughout. 


3. Welder Water Saver 


Turning on or shutting off the 
cooling water in a welding operation 
is accomplished by the water saver 
introduced for use with any type 
welding machine by Weltronic Co., 
19508 West Eight Mile Rd., Detroit 
13, Mich. It is designed so that its 
two control relays and the solenoid 
water valve are de-energized if the 
welding machine is stopped for a pe- 
riod of time longer than 30, 60 or 90 
seconds. 

Water saver is enclosed in a heavy 
sheet metal cabinet, with all com- 
ponent parts mounted on a control 
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panel easily removable for inspec- 
tion. Two type 2D21 Thyratron 
tubes and two relays are employed 
in the control circuit. Power supply 
is 115, 280 or 460 volts, 60 cycles, 
single phase. 


4. Tachometer 


Speeds as low as 1 rpm and as high 
as 100,000 rpm may be measured by 
direct coupling with the type 53 
tachometer head used in conjunction 
with the electric tachometer indica- 
tors, both made by Metron Instru- 
ment Co., 432 Lincoln St., Denver 9, 


Colo. Speed changing gear drive is 
built directly into the head, featur- 
ing one and two mesh spur gear con- 
struction with permanently lubricat- 
ed ball bearings on all shafts. Gears 
are steel and self lubricating plastic. 
Continuous operations up to about 
75,000 rpm is practical. 

Direct linear speed measurements 


_ are feasible down to a fraction of a 


foot per minute. Head may be op- 
erated in any position. Indicator 
connections are made through a - 
in. conduit to inside terminals acces- 
sible by a cover plate. Dimensions 


= 


are 2146 x 3% x 5%-in. 


5. Finishing Machines 


Capable of both rough and finish 
boring, turning, facing, chamfering, 
grooving or fly cutting, the model 221 
and 321 single and Bore-Matic finish- 
ing machines, announced by Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester 6, Mass., are 
intended for mass production of a 
single part requiring several opera- 
tions or for single or multiple op- 
erations on more than one part si- 
multaneously. Machines have a fast 
operating cycle, ample power for 
heavy roughing cuts, uniform hy- 
draulic feeds, and settings which 
make available different rates of “in” 
and “out” feeds for two-way boring. 

Models 221 and 321 (illustrated) 
are identical, except for size, the lat- 
ter being larger. Width of bridge is 
20 and 23%-inches, respectively. 
Maximum table travel is 15 and 20 





inches and width of table is 144% and 
1§6%4-inches. Distance from top of 
table to top of bridge is 6 inches in 
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both models. Table feeds vary with 
the model. Head drive motors are 3 
and 5 horsepower. 


6. Locator Machine 


Automatic location of work in.re- 
lation to a rigid, horizontal spindle 
for drilling, boring, reaming, tapping 
and allied operations is the function 
of the No. 20 Man-Au-Trol locator 
developed by Bullard Co., Bridgeport 
2, Conn. The machine is composed of 
three elements: A table 
mounted on the machine bed and 
movable 20 inches longitudinally in 
either direction; a saddle mounted 


basic 





on a column and moveable 20 inches 
vertically; and a spindle slide mount- 
ed on the saddle and moveable 16 
inches transversely. 

Position stops set with integral 
measuring instruments automatically 
control the _ relationship between 
spindle and work. Once the stops are 
set, the operator merely dials the 
predetermined sequence of positions 
on the Man-Au-Trol control. There 
is a maximum potential of 400 posi- 
tions where center lines of each op- 
eration fall upon common ordinates. 
An adjustable drive provides spindle 
speeds from 84 to 2020 revolutions 
per minute. 


7. Air Motor 


Heavier and more powerful, a re- 
ciprocating, nonrotating air motor 
embodying the integral valve design, 





is announced by Bellows Co., 222 
West Market St., Akron, O. Motor, 
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known as BM15, has a valve oper- 
ating lever which is adjustable to 
work from any angle in any plane. 
Controls which regulate piston speed 
in either or both directions are in- 
tegral with the motor. 

Only one air connection is required. 
With its 4%-inch bore, a _ piston 
thrust of 15 times air line pressure 
is developed from any given line 
pressure up to 175 pounds per square 
inch. Standard stroke lengths of 
1%, 3, 6 and 9 inches are offered, 
with others on special order. Mo- 
tors have forged steel heads, heavy 
brass cylinder, stainless steel piston 
rod and corrosion proofed piston. 
Various styles and mountings are 
available. 


8. Cut-Off Machine 


Accurately cut lengths of pipe and 
tubing are produced at high rates of 
production on the fully automatic 
cut-off machines made by Pines En- 
gineering Co. Inc., Aurora, Ill. The 
work is fed by motor driven rolls 
through a hollow spindle and against 
an adjustable receding target stop. 
A rotating head cuts the work to re- 
quired length, producing a square 
face and holding end-to-end dimen- 





sions within a few thousandths of an 
inch of requirements. 

Production of 1500 pieces per hour 
is possible, depending on composition 
of stock, wall thickness and diam- 
eter. Operation is continuous until 
stock runs out. Time to complete an 
entire machine cycle is 11-seconds. 


9. Conveyor-Elevator 


Continuous flow of parts, packages 
and materials from floor to floor may 
be carried out with an adaption of 
the steel belt conveyor as an eleva- 
tor, the equipment being made by 
Steel Parts Mfg. Corp., 226 South 
Morgan St., Chicago 7, Ill. Units 
are capable of carrying 50 pounds 
per baffle, which may be either flat 
or bucket-shaped depending upon 
material handled. Each baffle ex- 
tends over two belt plates, lessening 





the strain on any one link. Baffles 
may be of any length; extreme 
lengths are dependent upon. the 
weight of the materials to be carried. 


10. Multicontact Relay 


Featuring quiet operation and com- 
pactness, a new multicontact alter- 
nating current relay, designed by 
General Electric Co.’s Control Di- 
vision, Schenectady, N. Y., for appli- 
ances and vending machines, is of- 
fered in ratings of 5 amperes, 115 
volts and 5 amperes, 24 volts. This 
two-circuit relay occupies only 3 
cubic inches. A large rocker bearing 
and generous contact pressure min- 
imize effects of dust and fatigue. 
Many relay forms may be obtained 
through combinations of contacts. 

Molded phenolic insulators have 
stable dielectric strength and provide 








1/16-inch creepage between adjacent 
contact springs as well as ample in- 
sulation to ground. It mounts by any 
two of the four tapped holes in the 
base. Soldered connections may be 
made to coil and contact terminals. 


11. Turning Roll 


Power driven turning rolls for ro- 
tating tanks and other cylindrical 
shapes for either manual or auto- 
matic welding are being made in two 
new models of 25,000 and 50,000 





pounds capacity by Reed Engineer- 
ing Co., P.O. Box 415, Carthage, Mo. 
Designated as models 250 and 500, 
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TURRET LATHES © AUTOMATIC LATHES © SUPERFINISHERS © BALANCERS ¢ SPECIAL MACHINES 





GCISHOLT 
MACHINE 


for your 
Round Parts? 


i 






SUPERFINISHERS 


If you’re machining—or surface finishing—or balancing parts that are 
round, or partly round, the chances are that Gisholt can help you cut 
your costs. 

It doesn’t matter whether your parts are big or litthe—whether your 
volumes are large or small—Gisholt offers the right size and type of 
machine to answer your needs. 


Meet us at the GISHOLT ROUND TABLE 


Here at Gisholt you will find an organization that has specialized for over 
a half century on the production and refinement of round and partly round 
parts. Here is a group of specialists who can bring more experience to 
bear on your particular production problems. The Gisholt Round Table 
is a clearinghouse for practical ideas. Make use of it. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 









THE GISHOLT ROUND TABLE 
represents the collective experience of 
specialists in the machining, surface-finish- 
ing, and balancing of round and partly 
round parts. Your problems are welcomed 
here. 
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Look Ahead...Keep Ahead...With Gisholft 
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respectively, they are equipped with 
variable speed drive and remote con- 








trol operating switch. 

Both are of all-steel construction 
with totally enclosed gearing and 
| have heavy duty rubber tired wheels. | 
They are built with separate power 
| and idler units. Where additional ca- 

pacity is required, extra idler stands i 
| may be used, giving 50 per cent addi- | 
| tional capacity to the above ratings. i 





Ij 
| 12. Platform Truck | 


Awkward, manually loaded ma- 
terials such as bagged material, pipe, 
bar stock, tote pans, tools and even 
equipment up to 1500 pounds may be 
handled on the platform utility truck id 
| manufactured by Truck-Man Inc., 
| 1401 West Ganson St., Jackson, 

Mich. With a platform measuring 3 





me tes 


x 514-feet, the truck may also be 
| used for fire fighting equipment, : 
greasing units or other maintenance / 
tools. 
Truck has full high and low speed { 
in forward or reverse and is powered { 
by a 2%-horsepower Briggs & Strat- } 
ton engine. It will turn on its own 
length. Specifications are: Overall | 
length, 108 inches; wheelbase, 72 
inches; ground clearance 51%4-inches; 
loading height, 16 inches; and four 
4% x 14 inch tires. 





13. Polishing Lathe 


Development of extra heavy duty 
construction on their proper speed 


, : : 2 : buffing and polishing lathe is an- 
of Cold Riveting to improve the quality of certain types of elas by Standard Electrical Tool 


eT Se eer a ae 





construction. Modern equipment, long experience and un- Co., 2504 River Rd., Cincinnati 4, O., 
to satisfy the increased capacity re- 


5 : : é quired when using semiautomatic fix- 
quarters for the BEST in conventional hot and cold riveting. tures. Power is transmitted to the 


excelled facilities make Fort Pitt Bridge your logical head- 



















“Steel Permits Streamlining Construction @- 
with Safety, Endurance and Economy” 







FORT PITT BRIDGE WORKS 


Member American Institute of Steel Construction 





General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. . . . Plant at CANONSBURG, PA. work spindle through a multiple V- 
BRANCH OFFICES belt drive. Tension is adjusted by a 






New York, N.Y 441 Lexington Avenue Columbus, Ohio Huntington Bank Bidg. hand adjusting screw. 
Cleveland, Ohio Bulkley Building Detroit, Michigan New Center Bidg ; ; i 
adil Co. Crmmiedatiien aie Spindle is of nickel steel, each end 
having Acme threads and a hard 
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when floor-to-floor time 


is measured in hours or days 





make the part from 
SPEED CASE or SPEED TREAT 
Time Saver Steel 


Holliday Speed Case and Speed Treat Steel Plates 
offer four big advantages ... whenever parts must 
be machined from solid metal or large built up 
sections. 
1. TIME SAVING— in job after job Speed Case 
and Speed Treat have consistently provided sav- 
ings in machining time of from 25% to 40%. 
2. FINE FINISH—the tooled surfaces of these 
steels are of such superior quality that in many 
instances grinding or polishing is unnecessary. 
3. LONG TOOL LIFE—uniform microstructure 
keeps tool wear at a minimum... protects tools 
against breakage. 
4. ECONOMY IN HEAT TREATING faster 
carburizing properties of Speed Case decrease 
cost. Dependable response of Speed Treat to in- 
duction or flame hardening lowers cost and les- 
sens hazards of conventional heat treatment. 
For all the facts on Holliday Speed Case and Speed 
Treat, ask for your nearest representative to call. 


W. J. HOLLIDAY & CO., INC. 


Speed Case—Speed Treat Plate Division 
HAMMOND 





INDIANA 


Plants: Hammond and Indianapolis, Indiana 
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DRIVE GEAR for billet shear . . 
Speed Treat plate. The web was flame cut from 
134” plate and welded to the 53” diameter ring, 
flame cut from 7” plate. Fabricated gear blank 
and machined gear with flame hardened teeth are 
shown above. 


- made from 





PUNCH and DIE for forming 8” diameter Furnace 
Pipe. Use of Speed Case and Speed Treat steel in 
making this die-set resulted in an estimated overall 
cost saving of 23%. The die-set was designed and 
produced by the Beach Specialty Company, St. 
Clair Shores, Michigan. 


Available in all common plate sizes from these distributors: 
AKRON 1, Ohio 
The Burger Iron Company 
BUFFALO 5, New York 
Beals, McCarthy and Rogers 
BOSTON 10, Massachusetts 
Brown-Wales Company 
DETROIT 7, Michigan 
Peninsular Steel Co. 
HOUSTON 1, Texas 
Earle M. Jorgensen Co. 
CANADA: Toronto 2, Ontario, Peckover’s, Ltd. 


LOS ANGELES 54, California 
Earle M. Jorgensen Co. 
MEMPHIS 2, Tennessee 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co. 
NEWARK 5, New Jersey 
Grammer, Dempsey & Hudson 
OAKLAND 7, California 
Earle M. Jorgensen Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, Penna. 
Horace T. Potts Co. 
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Send for Special Bulletins 
Describing the Towmotor 


SIDE SHIFTER © REVOLVING 
CARRIAGE © UNLOADER 
UPENDER ® SCOOP © RAM 
CRANE ARM ® EXTENSION 
FORKS © OVERHEAD GUARD 
EXTENSION BACKREST 
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There’s a 


TOWMOTOR 


FORK LIFT TRUCK 


and 


ACCESSORY 


for Your Job! 


ay 
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LEVELAND «JAN. 12-1 


Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks provide 
efficient, safe and economical handling 
for all materials, regardless of type, 
shape or size. Now, to still further in- 
crease handling efficiency, the accessory 
equipped Towmotor can also be used 
for standard fork lift truck operations, 
Thus it handles the regular, as well as 
the unusual and difficult loads that are 
headaches in so many factories and 
warehouses. Let Towmotor solve your 
materials handling problems. Send for 
Towmotor Accessory Data Sheets today. 
Towmotor Corporation, Division 16, 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


MB?) ° & FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
= ond TRACTORS 


STORAGE © DISTRIBUTI-ON 








bronze spindle nut. Equipment in- 
cludes a shaft lock for use in chang- 
ing wheels. Spindle is mounted in 
four ball bearings protected with 
labyrinth seals, oil reservoirs and 
sight feed oil gages. Diameter of 
spindle between flanges is 2 inches. 

Machine illustrated is equipped 
with a 50 horsepower, 1800 revolu- 
tions per minute NEMA frame ball 
bearing motor on a hinged bed plate. 
Other sizes in the extra heavy duty 
range are 20, 25, 30 and 40 horse- 
power. Equipment includes magnetic 
starter having overload and under- 
voltage protection. 


14. Hydraulic Power Unit 


Providing for any required pump 
capacities from 1 gallon per minute 
up and for pressures to 2000 pounds 
per square inch or more, improved 
types of standardized hydraulic pow- 
er units are being made by Hannifin 
Corp., 1101 South Kilbourn Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill., for use with hydraulic cyl- 
inders and other hydraulically oper- 
ated equipment. 


Standard equipment includes pump, 
pressure relief and adjusting valve, 
flexible pump-motor coupling and hy- 
draulic pressure gage. Standard mo- 
tors are used with the units. 


15. Gage Block Comparator 


Precise comparison of external di- 
mensions between gage blocks or 
master samples and gages, jigs or 
production parts is possible with the 
vertical metrological comparator 
manufactured by E. Leitz Inc., 304 
Hudson street, New York 13. The 
instrument consists of a work table 
and comparing mechanism mounted 
on a common base. Determinations 
are made by using the comparator 
sight furnished with either metric or 
inch scales. 

Metric scale is graduated in 0.001- 
millimeter with a range of plus or 
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Vaughn 


Speed in Operation 
Saves Production Time 


* Cold Drawing Machinery 


Vaughn Machinery’s speed and adaptability 
make a significant difference in cold drawn 
quality and output—enable long-term reduc- 
tions in operating costs. Let us quote on your 
current cold drawing equipment requirements! 


THE VAUGHN MACHINERY COMPANY 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO, U.S.A. 


COMPLETE COLD DRAWING EQUIPMENT . . . Continuous or Single 
Hole... for the Largest Bars and Tubes . . . for the Smallest 
Wire . . . Ferrous, Non-Ferrous Materials or their Alloys. 


VAUGHN MACHINERY 


PROFITABLY USED BY LEADING 
PRODUCERS SINCE 1871 
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| minus 0.1 millimeter. Inch scale is 
MULTICUT ereur RO! Vee Z | graduated in either 0.00005 or 0.0001- 
inch, range of either scale being plus 
or minus 0.004-inch. A vernier per- 
mits reading one additional decimal 
place in all cases. Magnification of 
displacement of the contact pin is 
1000 to 1. 

Sight consists of an optical system 
wherein light is reflected through an 
objective lens onto a revolving mir- 
ror and then reflected back through | 
the lens onto a screen. The com- 
parator may also be used with a dial 
indicator. 











































16. Poppet Valve ) 


Ross Operating Valve Co., 6486 I 
Epworth Blvd., Detroit 10, Mich., is 
introducing a small poppet valve de- 
signed for operation of light machine i 
tools, vises, fixtures, presses and other 
machinery adaptable to air control. 
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Construction is of brass and stainless 
steel, with a hi-carb neoprene valve j 
seat. 





Hand iever or foot treadle is op- 
tional. Vertical lever action is suit- 
able for small machine tool installa- I 
tions. Both hand and foot styles are 
offered in 3 and 4-way types, in non- 
locking, locking or neutral position ; 
types. , : 





17. Low Voltage Welder 


Flexare alternating current indus- 
trial welders, now offered in a smaller 
line by Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa., have a well ar- 
ranged interior with reactor and 
transformer built around high per- 
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The ? 
WAPAKONETA MACHINE CO. 


Shear Blade Specialists Since 1891 
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. | meability Hipersil steel cores. Called 
Wapakoneta, Ohio | the 65 line, the welders have high arc 
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Wesster defined tubing as ‘a length or piece 
of tube . . . a hollow cylinder for conveying 
fluids, etc.” But several smart production execu- 
tives can provide a much better definition of 
tubing: “A time-saving, cost-cutting aid to more 
efficient production.” 

Of course, they’re referring to OsTUCO seam- 
less and electric-weld steel tubing, fabricated 
to the most intricate specifications by skilled 
OsTUCO craftsmen. 


Spinning, the process illustrated, is just one 


of the many forming and fabricating operations - 
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OsTUCO is prepared to perform for you. This 


one process alone has cut production time and 
costs on such divergent products as dentist's 
drills and refrigerator compressors . . . it may 
be the solution to your production problem. 
An OsTuco sales engineer will gladly show 


you how and why. 


a ee 
THE OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 


Plant and General Offices: SHELBY, OHIO 





SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, Civic Opera Bidg., 20 North Wacker Dr 
CLEVELAND, 1328 Citizens’ Bldg. © DETROIT, 2857 E. Grand Bivd 
HOUSTON, 927 A M & M Bldg. © LOS ANGELES, Suite 200-170 So. 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills © MOLINE, 309'/.—1l6th St. © NEW 
YORK, 70 East 45th St. © PHILADELPHIA, 1413 Packard Bidg., 15th & 
Chestnut * ST. LOUIS, 1230 North Main St. © SEATTLE, 3205 Smith 
Tower SYRACUSE, 501 Roberts Ave. CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Railway & Power Corp., Ltd., HAMILTON, MONTREAL, NORANDA, 
NORTH BAY, TORONTO, VANCOUVER and WINNIPEG. 
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stability in all five current ranges—- 
200, 300, 400, 500 and a duplex 300/ 
600 amperes. 

Built-in low voltage control as- 
sures high efficiency in low current 
range. Natural ventilation, movable 
core reactor operated by single ball 


, 

i} hi ted Cuts crank current adjusting mechanism 

th Crip ’ assure minimum maintenance and 

) - attention. To reduce overall size and 

maintain operating efficiency, fan 

cooling is employed in the 500 am- 
pere ratings. 
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18. Hydraulic Press 


Introduction of a 1500 ton straight 

Style 11H is one of a complete line of side hydraulic press is made by Ver- 

Kennametal tools, having sturdy, clamped- - 
in, advanceable Kennametal tips. This as- son Allsteel Press Co., Chicago, Ill. 
sembly — developed by Kennametal — is : : : 
highly successful on interrupted cutting, and Standing 38 feet high, it measures 
is equally outstanding on continvous-cut op- over 19 feet in length and 10 feet 
erations, It utilizes Kennametal's high . . , 
strength to best advantage—provides a in width. Stroke is 48 inches with 
thermally-strain-free assembly; makes pos- 
sible deep cuts and heavy feeds; simplifies 
grinding since tip is advanced and re- 
sharpened without removing any steel from 
shank; and enables practically all of the 
Kennametal tip to be utilized for cutting. 

















Tou’re probably enjoying the advantages of carbide tooling on continuous-cut 
operations—but how about interrupted cutting? 

Has this given you tool trouble, and made you resort to slower machining 
methods on some important jobs? 

If so, Kennametal will help you solve this problem. Its ability to withstand 
the shock of interrupted cuts, on both cast iron and steel, has been unequalled.* 

Although cutting conditions are often improved by changing the tool shape 
so that the shock will be imposed on a section of the tip that is stronger and 
better supported, it is still the carbide that must take the punishment. Here’s 
where Kennametal has a distinct advantage. 

Because of exclusive processing methods and careful control in manutacture 
Kennametal’s impact strength is unusually high for such a hard material—as 
great as that of hardened alloy steels having much lower hardness and com- 
pressive strength. 

Still further advantages for interrupted cutting are obtained by the use oi 
mechanically-held tools developed by Kennametal Inc. Tips of characteristically 
high impact strength are securely clamped to, and firmly supported by a heat- 
treated steel shank, to provide an exceptionally strong, strain-free assembly 

If you have had difficulty with carbide tools on interrupted cuts, let us 
engineer Kennametal to the solution of your particular problem. 


* Ask us to send you a set of Performance Reports 
that demonstrate the superior results obtained 
with Kennametal Tools on interrupted cutting. 





88%4-inches of daylight. Bed area is 
96 x 144 inches. 


Press features fast advance to the 
work with automatic shift to full 
pressure stroke, eliminating high 
speed impact. Reversal is automatic 
on pressure or distance. Electrical 
pushbutton control is provided for 
automatic operation with control sta- 
tions for four operators. 


This iron costing has 288 chilled lump interruptions. Kennametal bores, turns, and faces over interrup- 

A Kennometoal standard Style 11T80 tool faces and tions and sand holes on this chrome-nickel steel ° 

turns it at 190 ft/min, .048” feed, ond 1/4” rack pinion, Speed—155 ft./min.; feed—.032"; 19. Swivel Clamp 
depth of cut, depth of cut—1/4” to 5/16”. Performance is 5 to 1 


: A 
ee Knu-Vise Inc., Detroit, announces a 
Jumbo clamp S-1100, which has a 


f swivel base which permits angular 
NNAM TAL Gre. clamping within 180 degrees. The 
LATROBE, PA. base, with its integral front bracket 

and back support, can be turned with 


the mounting side positioned vertical- 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES ly, either front or back or at any 


STEEL 
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The section in color on each of the 


parts shown is broached in one oper- 
ation with tooling designed and built by 
Detroit Broach Company. In producing 
close-tolerance, smooth operating hinges, 
broaching eliminates operations and pro- 


vides many times greater production per hour. 


Through broaching, these savings may be 
applied to high production parts of many kinds 
that must mate perfectly. Detroit Broach will 
gladly select the operations where broaching 
will save money on your parts .. . then give 


you complete cost and production data for each. 


Write today. 


DETROIT 4frtach, COMPANY 


20201 SHERWOOD AVENUE 
DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 








Our engineering Service 
and Research Laboratory is 
maintained to solve your 
abrasive problems. Use it 
freely and frequently. 


Let us give you the 
benefit of our exper- 
ience in the speeding 
of production that 
can be accomplished 
withKeystone Wheels 
engineered to fit 


your job. 


Plan a grinding session 
with a Keystone applica- 
tion engineer in the neor 
future. .He will be -avail- 
able at your convenience. 


STONE 
ABRASIVE WHEEL 
INCORPORATED 





RESINOID AND VITRIFIED 





CARNEGIE, PA. 


face of base toward spindle, deflec- 
tion at latter is only 3/16-in. 


Clamp measures 16%4-in. in height 
and 9%-in. long overall. Normal 
hand operation can exert a pressure 
of 1250 lb at extreme end of bar. 
Spindle assembly can be moved 
longitudinally along the toggle bar, 
permitting a wide range of adjust- 
ments. 


20. Fork Load Shifter 


Picking up and depositing a unit 
load in an exact location without po- 
sitioning the truck itself is possible 
with the new fork lift truck acces- 
sory, the Side Shifter, developed by 
Towmotor Corp., 1226 East 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, O. Lateral move- 


ment of a load, on forks or pallet, to 
either side serves to eliminate much 
truck maneuvering. 

Hydraulically operated through a 
double acting cylinder controlled by 
a lever mounted convenient to the 
operator, the device will move the 
carriage face and forks a distance of 
3% inches in either direction. It is 
applicable to any industry utilizing 
form trucks and will operate on 
standard Towmotor, Priester or 
Schinidgall forks. 


21. Screw Machine 


Formation and clogging of long 
chips is impossible with the method 
of driving the feed cam shaft in- 
corporated in the No. 2 automatic 
screw machine built by Standard 
Machinery Co., 1536 Elmwood Ave., 
Providence, R. I. It will accommo- 
date all normal screw machine op- 
erations with the _ exception of 
threading on stock up to 1 inch in 
diameter. Other features are: Com- 
pact size, set up on 24-inch spindle 
centers; quick chucking and cam 
shaft speed-up; harmonic vibration 
chip breaker; and all tool settings, 
cam adjustments and controls at 
front of machine. 


Basic machine, as illustrated, per- 
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forms two operations—a roughing 
cut followed by a finishing tool and 
a cut-off. Unit is arranged for 
mounting on a bench. Regular equip- 


ZghtX 


r yi aed a 


ment includes a 1144-horsepower mo- 
tor with manual starter and a motor 
sheave arranged for a spindle speed 
of 900 revolutions per minute. 


22. Forging Hammer 


Features of the model L single high 
frame forging hammer, built by 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., are: Automat- 
ically lubricated power saving cylin- 
der with differential porting that cuts 
operating costs; heat treated, ground 
face, alloy forged steel dies which 


make work manipulation easier and 
which will forge tougher steels with 
fewer redressings; induction hard- 
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ened piston rings; self seating rotary 
type throttle valve directly connected 
to throttle control; and a_ heavier 
anvil to insure more forgings per 
blow. 

Anvil assembly, base cap, die and 
keys weigh 15 times the reciprocat- 
ing mass or total falling. Greater 
working space is provided. It is pos- 
sible to forge large disks and rings, 
upset high stems, form arch bars, etc. 
with the hammer. 


23. Turret Attachment 


Artesan Tool & Cutter Co., 531 
Vester St., Ferndale 20, Mich., is 
making a new model Reeve turret 
attachment which makes possible the 





boring of tapers and profile holes 
with turret lathes and hand screw 
machines. It is necessary to set the 
attachment for any desired taper only 
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—the rest being automatic. 

Either tapered or straight holes 
may be bored without making any 
change in the set-up except for mov- 
ing back the top slide. Size and 
taper at the face of the stock are 
held the same from piece to piece, 
regardless of variations in the length 
of the stock. Accuracy of operation 
reduces grinding costs. It may be 
mounted without interfering with 
other tools on the turret and is adap- 
table to Acme, Bullard and chucking 
machines. 


24. Miter Gear Box 


Gears which assure dependable op- 


eration for medium speed power 


drives or hand operation with 1:1 
ratio are found in the type MG miter 
gear box introduced with solid mount- 
ing base to simplify installation in 
any position by Piezo Mfg. Corp., 110 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Steel cut gears meet power and 
torque rating for each respective 
shaft diarneter in conformance with 
standards of AGMA. They are fur- 
nished with bronze or roller bearings, 
as required. 

Bearings are lubricated by hy- 
draulic type grease fittings. Oil seals 





prevent leakage. Shafts are keyed 
to the gears. Six sizes are offered 
with 144 to 1%-in. shaft diameters. 
They may be used in operating con- 
trols of valves, doors, steering gears 
and other mechanical devices and 
power drives of transmission equip- 


ment. 


25. Seam Welder 


Designed for use in strip mills and 
in other plants where it is desired to 
join strip ends or skelps for long 
machine runs, the new 125 kilovolt 





ampere double roll traveling head 
series seam welder, built by Federal 





A Complete 
Warehouse 
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Machine & Welder Co., Warren, O., 
makes any strip mill continuous. Ma- 
chine is made in four standard sizes 
for welding 38, 48, 56 or 66-inch 
strip, either right or left handed. 

Fabricated steel constructed unit 
has a change speed gear which gives 
selective speeds of 10 to 27 or 20 to 
54 feet per minute. The center 
clamping bar, located between the 
weld wheels, locates the strip ends 
for welding in one semiautomatic op- 
eration. Its air-cooled transformer is 
wound for 220 volt, 60 cycle, single 
phase, alternating current and has 16 
steps of heat regulation. 


26. Utilities Racks 


Produced by Palmer-Shile Co., 
16025 Fullerton Ave., Detroit 27, 
Mich., standardized utilities racks on 
wheels are made in two, three and 
four shelf units for handling of parts 
or small items in course of produc- 
tion or assembly. They can be used 
at machines or for conveying mate- 
rials from place to place, as they are 
equipped with two swivel and two 
rigid casters. All metal or molded- 
on rubber tires are offered. 

Rack shelves are furnished with 
flanges up or down. Standard dimen- 
sions are 30 x 40 x 54 in. (width, 
height, length) with 12 in. between 
shelves on the four shelf model; 24 
x 36 x 42 in. with 12 in. between 
shelves on three shelf model; and 20 
x 32 x 19 in. on the two shelf model. 


27. Hardness Tester 


Rounds and flats, both hard and 
soft, from very thin up to 4 inches, 
may be tested quickly and accurate- 
ly with the new model 4 portable 
hardness tester reading directly in 
Rockwell hardness scales, developed 
by Ames Precision Machine Works, 





Waltham 54, Mass. Weighing slight- 
ly over 3 pounds, the tester frame is 
shaped like that of an ordinary mi- 
crometer and is sprung slightly 
when pressures are applied to the 
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penetrators by turning the hand- 


wheel. 

Testing of hardened steel is ac- 
complished with a diamond penetra- 
tor, a ball penetrator being used for 
soft materials. Indicator dial has 
graduation lines which show when 
pressures of 60, 100 and 150 kilo- 
grams are applied. Readings are 
taken from graduated barrel dial lo- 
cated beneath a lucite magnifier. 


DEVELOPED BY ... 


28. D. W. Onan & Sons Inc., Min- 
neapolis 5, Minn., a 5000 watt electric 
plant weighing 272 pounds, employing 
an air cooled, 4-cycle, 2-cylinder gaso- 
line engine. Several capacities for al- 
ternating and direct current are made. 


29. Davis Emergency Equipment 
Co. Inc., 45 Halleck St., Newark 4, 
N. J., a gas alarm system designed 
to detect the presence of combustible 
vapor and/or gas and to give an audi- 
ble signal. 


30. Micro Switch, Freeport, Ill., a 
switch housing with a new design of 
rotary actuator, for protection, ac- 
tuating means, conduit connection 
and mounting for basic switching ele- 
ment. Arm is adjustable through 360 
degrees. 


31. Bryant Heater Co., 1020 Lon- 
don Rd., Cleveland 10, O., a line of 
packaged Pow-R-Semblies, gas com- 
bustion assemblies adaptable to firing 
of boilers, air heaters, dryers, ovens 
and kilns. 


32. Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., 
axial face Kennamill designed for pro- 
duction of milling of cast iron and 
light to medium cuts on cored or solid 
castings. Blades have carbide tips 
and are individually adjustable. 


33. Wiremold Co., Hartford 10, 
Conn., ready-to-install prewired Plug- 
mold in 3 and 6 foot lengths with out- 
lets wired in position on either 6 or 
18 inch cenfers. Unit measures 9/16 
x 13/16-inch. 


34. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 
4, N. Y., silver sensitized paper for 
reproducing engineering drawings on 
blueprint or direct process equipment. 
Known as Autopositive, it may be used 
in normal room light. 


35. Parker Rustproof Co., Detroit 
11, Mich., a new line of metal cleaners 
for steel, zinc and aluminum which 
includes emulsion, acid and alkaline 
types. Used for preparation for com- 
pany’s Bonderite coatings. 





36. Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill., a heat treated duralumi- 
num forged, heavy duty air nozzle, of- 
fered with four interchangeable noses. 
Operated by a button, it has a pistol 
grip. 


37. Econotool Co., Jenkintown, Pa., 
a carbide tool and holder in which tool 
tip is held in position by a spring steel 
clamp, which allows stalling cut with 
feed engaged without shattering tip. 


38. Knowles-Fisher Corp., Gowan- 
da, N. Y., the 20th Century seatless 
valves which utilize two wear resist- 
ant synthetic rubber collars, one at 
each end of the valve. 


39. Airlite Division of Aerol Co., 
Los Angeles 21, Calif., a line of alumi- 
num alloy industrial wheels in sizes 
from 4 to 12 inches. Offered with 
either rubber tread or aluminum 
tread. 


40. Hydro Chemical Co., 24 Clark 
St., East Hartford, Conn., 500 series 
of buffing compounds for ferrous and 
nonferrous metals. Noninflammable 
compound is removed by vapor or wa- 
ter cleaning. 


41. General Scientific Equipment 
Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa., a dia- 
phragm hand pump for alcohol, kero- 
sine, motor oils, paint thinners, water 
and sprays. Of 15 gallons per min- 
ute (light oil) capacity, it fits into 
standard drum openings. 


42. Lyon-Raymond -Corp., 3887 
Madison St., Greene, N. Y., a light- 
weight hydraulic foot pump provid- 
ing pressures up to 1500 pounds per 
square inch. The 13 1/4 pound unit re- 
quires three bolt holes for mounting. 


43. All-State Welding Alloys Co. 
Inc., White Plains, N. Y., a No. 39 flux 
for joining aluminum with dissimilar 
ferrous and nonferrous metals at low 
working temperatures. 


44. Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning 
Co., Matawan, N. J., a liquid composi- 
tion for coloring nickel, brass, copper, 
aluminum and zinc die castings. 
Known as Acme grade 4-L-10, it is 
for use with pressure type composi- 
tion spray equipment. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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Market Summary 





Steel Output at Peacetime 
Peak, but Pinch Continues 


Ingot production to approach 85 million tons de- 
Finished steel, 
especially flat-rolled products, as short as ever. 
Harriman committee rejects plans to ship scrap to 


spite scrap and pig iron shortages. 


Europe; would limit semifinished exports 


ALTHOUGH steel production has pushed to a 
peacetime peak, no easing in supplies for hard-pressed 
metalworking companies is yet in sight. The strin- 
gency, especially in flat-rolled products, continues as 
tight as at any time since the end of the war. Prod- 
ucers are studying their allocation records closely and 
some formerly on a quarterly basis have switched to 
a monthly basis to exercise even more strict contro! 
over distribution of their output. 

October ingot output exceeded seven and a halt 
million tons to establish a new peacetime record. Pro- 
duction for the first 10 months of 1947 was more than 
70 million tons and if the October rate could be 
maintained through November and December, the 
year’s total would be 85 million tons. Current oper- 
ations are at 97 per cent of capacity, near the vear’s 
high. 

Raw Materials Scarce—Last month’s record is re- 
markable in that it was made in the face of acute 
shortages of the principal steelmaking raw materials. 
scrap and pig iron. Whether the rate can be main- 
tained through the winter months is doubtful as the 
raw material supply situation is expected to deterior- 
ate before it improves. A number of blast furnaces 
are being taken off or are scheduled to go down for 
repairs, which will restrict the supply of hot metal. 

Scrap has been in critically short supply through- 
out the summer and adverse weather conditions are 
expected to intensify this condition as the winter 
progresses. Few mills have comfortable stocks on 
hand. Pricewise, scrap is quiet and awaiting a test 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week 
Ended Same Week 
Nov. 15 Change 1946 1945 
Pittsburgh .......102.5 + 1 98 T7 
CHICAS -ciccccsces 88 + 0.5 92.5 86.5 
Eastern Pa. ...... 93.5 None 77 78 
Youngstown ..... 91 — 1 91 75 
Wheeling ........ 93.5 + 7.5 89 90 
Cleveland ........ 95.5 + 5 89 83 
SERIES a6 o's ow e's “RO None 88.5 86 
Birmingham ..... 99 None 99 95 
New England .... 87 + 1 90 81 
Cincinnati ....... 91 None 89 67 
ee SOE iin tiéce FEO — 2.5 68 68 
ENGINE cseeeccces OS + 3 92 87 
Estimated nation¢ al 
TRIE Vo Nvsd eee vad 97 +1 91.5 80.5 





Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,749,928 net tons for 1947; 1,762,381 net tons 
for 1946; 1,831,636 tons for 1945. 











period when the large buyers again enter the market. 
Hopes that a considerable amount of scrap would be 
realized by accelerated scrapping of war surplus ma- 
terial were dampened last week by the War Assets 
Administration which termed trade estimates of 4 
million tons of potential scrap from this source as 
absurd. 

Thumbs Down on Scrap Exports—Worries of metal- 
working companies and steel producers that their 
raw materials problems would be greatly intensi- 
fied by the foreign aid program were discounted 
somewhat last week when the Harriman committee 
recommended to the President that no scrap exports 
be permitted, that semifinished steel shipments be 
pared sharply from the requests of the European na- 
tions and that other steel requirements be screened 
carefully. The committee revealed that this country 
had lost nearly 124 million tons of potential scrap 
through war exports from 1941-45. 

Among finished steel products, sheet and strip 
continue the most critically short items, with pipe 
and plates following. 

Navy Buying Plates—Eastern independent plate 
makers are watching advancing raw materials close- 
ly and are weighing the matter of advancing their 
prices. The Navy is entering the market for substan- 
tial tonnages of plates for the first time since the war. 

Estimated national steelmaking rate advanced 1 
point last week to 97 per cent of capacity, equalling 
the postwar high. Operations rose 7% points to 93.5 
per cent in Wheeling, 5 points to 95.5 per cent in 
Cleveland, 3 points to 92 per cent in Detroit, 1 point 
to 102.5 per cent in Pittsburgh, 1 point to 87 per cent 
in New England, and % point to 95 per cent in Chi- 
cago. Operations were 1 point lower at 91 per cent in 
Youngstown and 2% points lower in St. Louis at 77.5 
per cent. Elsewhere schedules were unchanged. 

STEEL’S composite price averages held unchanged 
last week as follows: Finished steel, $76.09; semi- 
finished steel, $57.20; steelmaking pig iron, $36.28; 
and serap, $40.42. 
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MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 





One Three One Five 

Month Ago MonthsAgo Year Ago Years Ago 

aoe Nov. 15 Nov. 8 Nov. 1 Oct., 1947 Aug.,1947 Nov., 1946 Nov., 1942 
Finished Steel $76.09 $76.09 $75.41 $75.41 $75.41 $64.45 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 57.20 57.20 56.80 56.80 56.80 40.60 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 36.28 36.28 36.38 36.18 36.06 27.50 23.00 
Steelmaking Scrap 40.42 40.42 40.25 39.85 39.00 22.22 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chic ago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 
Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week: Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per Ib; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 



























. . 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
Nov. 15, Oct., Aug., Nov., Nov. 15, Oct., Aug., Nov., 
Siew tare, Pittsmerah 1967 1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1947 1946 
ee DM nbs in we6ad'n ss 2.90c 2.90c 2.90c 2.50c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh (N.&S. sides) $37.913 $37.879 $37.83 $29.77 
oes — = ee aeeaen 3.318 3.301 3.28 2.86 Pe, “MEE ee dsatsiccc es cnr eevene’ 36.0 36.00 36.0 28. 
Seeman gm 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.50 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia..... 38.84 38.78 38.72 29.93 
Shanes. dal le Baaninae sare’ 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.35 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides). 37.41 37.379 37.33 29.27 
Seonen ‘Ghauneae phia ....... 2.954 2.947 2.94 2.48 No. 2 fdry., del Philadelphia ....... 39.34 39.28 39.22 30.43 
Plates, ounces . cows eecces 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Chicago...........0% 36.00 36.00 36.00 28.50 
Plates, del. Phage a 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.50 No. 2 foundry, Valley..........e.s.+0. 36.50 36.50 36.50 28.50 
Plates, Chicago phia cere eeers 3.17 3.162 3.15 2.558 Southern No. 2, Birmingham........ 34.88 34.88 34.51 24.88 
Shesta,. het A ES te 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.50 Southern, No. 2, del. Cincinnati..... 38.74 38.544 39.38 28.94 
Sheet 14. urg 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.425 BERMOGING, “VOMEF dic civics cvics cect oes 36.50 36.50 36.50 28.50 
ore ~ rolled, Pittsburgh. . 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.275 Malleable, Chicago ........sesseeee 36.50 36.50 36.50 28.50 
anaste, ioe A ay Pittsburgh. . . 3.90 3.90 3.90 74.05 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 50.00 46.40 44.00 33.00 
» hot-ro |, ee ee 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.425 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 151.00 151.00 140.25 140.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary Ns a 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.275 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary........ 3.90 3.90 3.90 14.05 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 280 280 280 2.45 Scrap 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh...... 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.05 
Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh 3.675 3.675 3.675 3.05 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, pour, $40.00 $39.90 $39.50 $23.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............ 4.625 4.25 4.25 3.75 Heavy melt. steel, No 42.50 39.50 38.35 21.90 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.75 $5.75 $5.75 °$5.25 Heavy melt. steel, No. . Chicago. 38.75 39.55 39.625 21.75 
——-—~ Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Valley..... 40.00 39.50 40.50 20.00 
* Nominal. ft Base, No. 24 gage. Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Cleveland.. 40.00 38.25 38.81 19.50 
Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Buffalo...: 42.50 39.00 40.88 rie 
H Rails for rerolling, Chicago ......... 55.50 51.00 47.125 24.25 
Semifinished Material Mo. 2 cnet, Chicano ......:..cc002.. 0:00 48.40 <@850 209.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago... $60.00 $60.00 $60.00 $38.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ........ 47.50 47.50 47.50 39.00 Coke 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh....... 47.50 47.50 47.50 39.00 
Wire rod vs to \%-inch, Pitts. 3.05¢ 2.925¢ 2.925¢ t2.30c Connellsville, beehive furnace ....... $12.25 $12.15 $12.00 $8.75 
Connellsville, beehive foundry....... 14.50 14.50 14.50 9.50 
t Base, No. 5 to gy-in. Chicago, oven foundry, del. 18.60 18.52 18.50 15.10 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual pro- 


ducer basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, 
Delivered prices do not include the 3 per cent federal] tax on freight. 


plants. 


Semtfinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $80-$85. Forg- 
ing quality $46, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, $56. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birming- 


ham, $45-$50, sales by smaller interests on 
negotiated basis at $65 or higher. 


Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, $55-$58; Detroit, del., $61; east- 
ern Mich., $62. 


Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$66, del. Detroit $69, eastern Mich., $70. 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Youngstown, $60; sales in 
open market $66 to $92. 


oe Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 2.60c-2.65c per 


Tube Rounds: Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, $69-$70. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, 
va to %-in., inclusive, $2.80-3.30 per 100 Ib. 
va to @j-in., inclusive, $2.75, Cleveland; Gal- 
veston, $2.95; Worcester, $2.90-2.95. San 
Francisco (base del.), $3.52. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only) and Bar- 
Size Shapes under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Bir- 
mingham, base, 20 tons one size, 2.90c; De- 
troit, del., 3.05c; eastern Mich., 3.10c; New 
York, del., 3.351c; Phila., del., 3.318c; San 
Francisco (base, del.), 3.63-3.95c; Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 3.625-3.86c; Seattle, 3.85c, base. 
Rall Steel Bars: Same basing points as mer- 
chant carbon bars, except base is 10 tons. 
Prices upon application. 


Chicago, Gary, 
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Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 
town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.30c; De- 
troit, del., 3.45c; eastern Mich., 3.50c. (Texas 
Steel Co. uses Chicago base price as maxi- 
mum fob Fort Worth, Tex., price on sales 
outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ib., 3.55c; Detroit, del., 3.70c; Toledo, 
3.75c. 


Pittsburgh, Youngs- 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Canton, base, 4.10c; 
Detroit, del., 4.25c; eastern Mich., 4.30c. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.75c; 
San Francisco (base, del.), 3.33c; Los Angeles 


(base, del.), 3.325c; Seattle, 3.88c, base. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 


Youngstown, Buffalo. Prices upon application. 
Iron Bars: Single refined, Pittsburgh 7.15c- 
+7.70c; double refined, 8.00-f9.75c; Pittsburgh, 
staybolt, 8.85c-1T11.25c. 


+t Hand puddled. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Ashland, Ky., base, 2.80c; Granite City, 
3.175c; Detroit, del., 2.95c; eastern Mich., 
del., 3.00c; Philadelphia, del., 3.02c; New 
York, del., 3.12c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 
3.54c; San Francisco, (base, del.), 3.545c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. quotes Middletown, O., 
base for shipment to Detroit. Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., quotes 3.40c, 
Sparrows Point equivalent). 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.55c; Granite City, 3.65c; Detroit, del., 


finishes and specifications produced at 





its 
3.70c; eastern Mich., del., 3.75c; New York, 
del., 4.001c; Philadelphia, del., 3.968c. 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zine) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
3.85c-3.95c; Yotngstown, Sparrows Point, Can- 


ton, Middletown, base, 3.95c; Granite City, 
4.05c; New York, del., 4.27c; Philadelphia, 
del., 4.17c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 4.62c; 


San Francisco (base, del.), 4.625c. 


Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based 
on 5 cent zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham base, 3.95c-4.05c. 


Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc; corrugated 10 cents extra) Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Birmingham: Copper alloy, 
4.45c-4.55¢; copper-iron or pure iron, 4.80c- 
4.90c. Granite City 4.65c and 5.00c, respec- 
tively. Los Angeles (base, del.), 5.24c; San 
Francisco (base, del.), 5.245c. 


Aluminized Sheets: Hot- Cipped, coils or cut to 
lengths: Pittsburgh, 7.50c. 


Stainless-Clad 20%: Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Coatesville, Pa., No. 304, 22.00c; No. 410, 
20.00c; No. 430, 20.50c; No. 446, 27.00c. 
Prices include annealing and pickling. 


Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base, 3.85c-4.05c. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, 3.90c-3.95c; Granite City, 4.05c; Detroit, 
del., 4.10c; eastern Mich., 4.15c. 


Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: 
Chicago, Gary, 4.50c; Kokomo, Ind., 4.60c. 
Armature: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 4.80c; 
Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind., 4.90c. 


Pittsburgh, 


Electrical: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 5.30c; 
Granite City, Kokomo, 5.40c. 
Motor: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 6.05c; 


Granite City, 6.15c. 
Dynamo: Pittsburgh, 6.75c; Granite City, 6.85c. 
Transformer 72, 7.25c; 65, 7.95c; 58, 8.65c; 
52, 9.45c, Pittsburgh. 


STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 








Strip 

Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, base, 2.80c; Detroit, 
del., 2.95c; eastern Mich., del., 3.00c; San 
Francisco (base, del.), 3.605c; Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 3.60c. 

Cold-Rolled Strip: 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.55c; Chicago, 
base, 3.65c; Detroit, del. 3.70c; eastern Mich., 
3.75c; Worcester, base, 3.75c-4.10c. 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land base: 0.26-0.40 carbon, 3.55c; over 0.40 to 
0.60 carbon, 5.05c, over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.65c; 
over 0.80 to 1.05, 7.15c; over 1.05 to 1.35, 
9.45c; add 0.20c for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Warren, 
O., 100-lb base box, $5.75; Granite City, Bir- 
mingham, Sparrows Point, $5.85. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, War- 
ren, O., 100-lb base box 0.25 Ib tin, $4.85; 0.50 
Ib tin, $5.05; 0.75 Ib tin, $5.25; Granite City, 
Birmingham, Sparrows Point, $4.95, $5.15, 
$5.35, respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Warren, O., base 29-gage and lighter, 
3.90c; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
Point, 4.00c. 

Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb base box $4.90; 
Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 
$5.00. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh, per package 112 
sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb $14.10. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, 2.95c; Coatesville, Claymont, 
3.15c; Geneva, Utah, (base, del.), 3.125c; New 
York, del. 3.27c; Phila., del., 3.17¢c; St. Louis, 
del., 2.77c; Boston, del., 3.423c; San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, del., 3.67c for sizes and 
grades produced at Geneva, 3.76c for sizes and 
grades produced at Fontana, Calif. 


(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
4.45c, basing points.) 


Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 4.20c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
3.80c-4.137c; Coatesville, 4.50c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
Nickel clad, 21.50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; 
monel-clad, 29.00c. Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Coatesville, Pa., 20% _ stainless-clad, base 
prices including annealing and pickling: No. 
304, 24.00c; No. 410, 22.00c; No. 430, 22.50c; 
No. 446, 29.00c. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.80c; New 
York, del., 3.02c; Phila., del., 2.954c; Geneva, 
Utah (base, del.), 2.975c; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 3.41c-3.47c for sizes produced at Tor- 
rance, Calif., beyond sizes at Geneva; Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, del., 3.52c for sizes 
produced at Geneva; San Francisco, del., 3.41c 
for sizes produced at Fontana, Calif. 

ryord Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
.55c. 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib. 


s 
Wire and Wire Products 
(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds). 


Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 
Bright, basic or bessemer.......... *$3.55-3.80 
Spring (except Birmingham)... .**$4.25-**4.50 


Wire Products to Trade 


Nails 

Standard and cement-coated ...... +$4.25-5.00 
NII, ida wa Sone se sens v ceeas t$4.00-4.75 
Staples, polished and galvanized..... $4.25-5.00 
Wire, Merchant Quality 

Annealed (6 to 8 base)........ceeeee §$4.20 
Galvanized (6 to 8 base)............. $$4.65 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, per 
base column) 
Woven fence, 15 gage and heavier.... +91-101 


Barbed wire, 80-rod spool ........... tt101 
Barbless wire, twisted ............... 101 
Fence Posts (no clamps)............. +t90 
Bale ties, single loop ...... Sav ew nese TT91 





* Worcester, $3.65, Duluth, $3.60, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.), $4.56, bright basic only. 

** Worcester $4.60, Duluth and Trenton, 
N. J., $4.75, base. San Francisco (base, del.) 
$5.63 for MB spring wire; $5.28 black premier. 

t Worcester $4.55, Cleveland $4.35, base. 
San Francisco (base, del.) $5.33. 

+ Duluth $4.00, Cleveland $4.10, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.) $5.08. 

§ Worcester $4.30, annealed; $4.75, galvan- 
ized. Duluth $4.20, annealed; $4.65, galvanized. 
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San Francisco (base, del.) $5.21, annealed; 
$5.66, galvanized. 

tt San Francisco (base, del.): Woven fence, 
114; barbed wire, 121; bale ties, 115. Duluth 
(base): Woven fence, 91; barbed wire, 101; 
fence posts 90. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb fob mill, $2.75 per 
100 Ib. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Bir- 
mingham, $3.10 per 100 Ib; lhght rails (rail 
steel), Williamsport, Pa., Pittsburgh prices 
upon application. 

Relaying, 60 Ib and over fob warehouse $55- 
$56 per net ton. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 7.00c; heat treated, 
7.25c. Tie plates, $3.05 per 100 ib, fob mill; 
$3.40 base, Seattle; $3.20, base, Pittsburg, 
Calif. Splice bars, $3.25 per 100 lb, fob mill. 
Standard spikes, 4.85c; screw spikes, 6.75c. 
Axles, 4.10c. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about $200 
a net ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all 
types; Lorain on steel butt weld, and seam- 
d4ess; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap 
weld and 1 point less on steel butt weld on 
sizes produced in that district. 


Butt Weld 


In Blk. Gal, In Blk. Gal. 
; ae 46 19% 1 iaccsees 56 414 
, rrr 47 25 eee 56% 42 
,, ee 44 22 ST eo 57 42% 
% 50% 34% ZB ceovcens 57% 43 
> ar 53% 38% 2% & 3.. 58 43% 


Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Bik. Gal. Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. 


2 «oe @ 34 48% 33% 48 33 
24-3. 52 37 51% 36% 51 36 
3%-6. 54 39 53% 38% 53 38 


Line Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton. Base discounts 
Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 


Butt Butt 
In, Weld In, Weld 
. Mverrrreers 45 1 55 
a “tah eo at aaes 46 1% 55% 
pie ne aae alee 43 i ey ee ee ee 
a nea eases ee 49% ee he ee 56% 
. eee eer eer rye 52% i ae See 57 
Lap Elee Seam- 
In, Weld Weld less 
2 48 47% 47 
yO ere 51 50% 50 
1 ER ere 53 52% 52 
IO AE Te PE 53% 53 52% 
eee rare 53 521% 52 
oS a Se et er 52 51% 51 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 ft, fob 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall 
thickness, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 








Seamless. —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
ccc BB odes $11.87 $11.51 $11.51 
ew SS 14.06 11.48 13.64 


1%”... 13 $13.08 15.69 12.69 15.22 
1%”... 13 14.88 17.85 14.43 17.31 


Y eee 13 16.67 19.99 16.17 19.39 
2%”... 13 18.58 22.29 18.02 21.62 
2%"... 12 20.47 24.54 19.86 23.80 


2%”... 12 22.42 26.87 21.75 26.06 
2%”... 12 23.76 28.48 23.05 27.63 
+ ce 12 24.93 29.90 24.18 29.00 
3%”... 11 29.03 34.81 28.16 33.77 
SH eee Tl 31.17 37.39 30.23 36.27 


A” cess 10 38.69 46.38 37.53 44.99 
4%"... 9 51.28 61.50 Sense 
Oc ees 9 59.39 71.18 


cease © 91.13 109.27 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over $74.50 
per net ton, Birmingham; $79.50, Burlington, 
N. J.; $86.12, del. Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher; class A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago; add 15c per cwt, Lebanon, Pa. Addi- 
tional discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for full 
containers, except tire, step and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 465 off 


fs; and % x 6-in. and shorter.......... 46 off 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter... 43 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in, ....... 41 off 
IR Cad twaduk deneevese es tebcuse 35 off 
. 2 ee daw kak hie eek 43 off 
Ca AS renee et ere 54 off 
Lag bolts 

All diameters 6 in. and shorter...... 46 off 

All diameters longer than 6 in. ..... 44 off 


Steve Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 75 
off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 
A.S. 

A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
ye-in. and smaller ......+++- 460ff ..... 
%-in, and smaller ......--++ seess 44 off 
esi ciilict) Siwsticeseacsccaee GRRE Tl eeids 
fx-in.-1-in. Ee ee ee ee TT 43 off 
LTi-in.elLMe-in. 2... cceccccscee 42 off 41 off 
15-in. and larger.........++ sees- 35 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 


(Packaged) 

Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 

and shorter (1020 bright)........... 53 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 

5% and smaller x 6 and shorter...... 48 off 

%, %, & 1x 6 and shorter........ 44 off 

Square Head Set Screws 

Upset 1-in. and smaller ......+-++++-- 57 off 
Headless, %-in. and larger............ 40o0ff 
No. 10 and smaller...............++-. 5208 
Rivets 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 


Structural ™%-in. and larger........... 5.65¢ 
Po ee 2 ee err rere Pre co 5.80c 
ye-in. and under ... ... 55 off 


Lebanon, Pa. ..... ze ‘55 off plus 15c per cwt. 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to job- 
bers and large nut and bolt manufacturers, 
Ee AS EN 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib; reg. carbon 16.00-17.00c; extra carbon 
20.00c; special carbon 24.00c; oil-hardening 
26.00c; high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 


Base, 

Ww Cr Vv Mo Per Ib 
18.00 4 1 as 82.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 59.00c 
12 3 0.50 a: 67.00c 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 63.00¢ 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 80.00c 


Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib 


Bars, 
Drawn 

Wire, Hot Cola 
Struc- Rolled Rolled 


Grade turals Plate Sheets Strip Strip 


CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


301.... 26.00c 29.50c 37.00c 22.00c 28.00c 
302.... 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 


303.... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304.... 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
308.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309.... 39.00 43.50 51.00 40.50 51.00 
310.... 53.50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
316.... 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
321.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
347.... 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
431.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 


440A.. 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 30.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 


403.... 23.50 27.00 32.00 23.00 29.50 
410.... 20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
416.... 21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 
420.... 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
430.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
430F... 21.50 24.50 32.00 20.50 27.00 
442.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
443.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 


446.... 30.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 
*501... 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
*502... 10.00 14.50 18.50 14.50 19.50 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 


S04...3. 555 2600 2a 
410.... ..-. 22.00 20.00 
430.... .... 22.50 20.50 
406.60. cece 20.00 . 37.00 





*Low chromium. ft Fob Pittsburgh and 
Washington, Pa.; plate prices include anneal- 
ing and pickling. 
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MARKET PRICES 





RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not 


Pig fron 
No. 2 Besse- 
Per Gross Ton Basic Foundry Malleable mer 
Bethichem, Pa., base ......... $37.00 $37.50 $38.00 $38.50 
3 Se Rees 39.02 39.52 40.02 40.52 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ne 40.80 44.30 owhe 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 38.84 39.34 39.84 40.34 
Birmingham, base ........ 32.88° 33.38° 
MaMimmore, Gel. 2... 0c ccccces sie 40.42 
.  . Sree ss 36.72 
Cincinnati, del. ‘ 38.74 
Newark, N. J., del. 39.14 
Philadelphia, del. 38.96 
Se Se ‘ee 37.77 seer ares 
6uffalo, base 36.00° 36.00° 36.50° 37.00 
OS lec aebiusescacs 43.128 43.128 46.63 44.13 
eee 38.02 38.02 38.52 39.02 
Byracuse, del. oaeoee See 38.75 39.25 39.75 
Canton, Massilion, 0., base... 35.50 36.00 36.50 pase 
Ohicago, base ........... 35.50 36.00 36.50 37.00 
Milwaukee, del. ... 36.95 37.45 37.95 38.45 
Muskegon, Mich., del. sees 40.21 40.71 
Cleveland, fob furnace ... 35.50° 36.00° 36.50°* 37. 00 
BER, GR. cicccocss 37.34 37.84 38.34 38.84 
Duluth, base . 36.00 36.50 37.00 37.50 
Sy eS Pcs ckceedd vs aee 35.50 36.00 36.50 37.00 
Everett, Mass., base eye ro 45.00 45.50 
Granite City, Ill., base........ 36.50 37.00 
St. Louis, del. ... oe 37.33 37.83 pee ane 
*Neville Island, Pa., 9 poe 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 36.913 37.413 37.413 37.913 
Provo, Utah, base............. 36.00 36.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. aa W 43.03 
Portiand, Oreg., del. ....... eo 43.03 aes re 
Sharpsvilie, Pa., base .. 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 
Steelton, Pa., base ........... 37.00 37.50 38.00 38.50 
Struthers, 0., base ........... 36.50 37.00 37.00 37.50 
Swedeland, Pa., base.......... 4100 41.50 42.00 42.50 
Troy, N. Y., fob furnace...... 39.50 kane 40.00 chew 
Telefe, ©., DASE .......ceceees 35.50 36.006 36.50 37.00 
Cincinnati, del. ............. 39.85 39.85 bees sae 
Youngstown, 0., base......... 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 
Mansfield, ©., del. ..... 39.28 39.78 39.78 40.28 
t To Neville Island base add: 72.6c for McKees Rocks, Pa., $1.111 


Lawrenceville, 


Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa; 


$1.463 Oakmont, Verona; $1.639 Brackenridge. 
* Republic Steel Corp., quotes $3 a ton higher at Birmingham, effec- 


tive Aug. 13; 
higher for basic at Buffalo, 
shipments during week ended Nov. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


. $45.50 
9.01- 9.50. 53.00 
9.51-10.00. 54.25 
10.01-10.50. 55.50 
10.51-11.00. 56.75 
11.01-11.50. 58.00 
Fob Jackson, O., pei gross ton; 
BuffaJo base $1.25 higher. Buyer 
may use whichever base is more 
favorable. 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base)... 
6.51-7.00. .$46.75 
7,01-7.50.. 48.00 
L.51-8.00.. 49.25 
8.01-8.50.. 50.50 
8.51-9.00.. 51.75 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron: 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $70.75, Jackson, 
O.; $73.75, Niagara Falls; $73, open- 
hearth and foundry grade, Keokuk, 
Iowa. Add $1 a ton for each addi- 
tional 0.5% Si to 18%; 50c for each 
0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 a ton 
for 0.045% max. phos. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn... .$50.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


$4.00 higher for No. 
and $5.25 higher at Cleveland, effective on 
16. 


2 foundry and malleable and $3.50 


Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. .......... $36.00 


Low Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 
$42.00. Philadelphia, $44.376, de- 
livered. Intermediate phosphorus, 
Central furnace, Cleveland, $39.00. 


Differentials 


Basing point prices are subject to 
following differentials: 


Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 
Silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 per cent and over. 


Manganese: An additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


include 3 per cent federal tax. 
Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 


Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. .$12.00-$12.50 


Connellsville, foundry.. 14.00- 15.00 
New River, foundry... 12.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 11.15 
Wise county, furnace.. 10.65 


Oven Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. J., ovens. $17.85 
Chicago, outside del... 17.60 
oo Se | eee 18.60 
Terre Haute, del. ..... 18.15 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 18.25 
New England, del. .... 19.60 
Birmingham, del. ..... 15.10 
Indianapolis, ovens.... 17.00 
Cincinnati, del. ....... 16.60 
Ironton, O., ovens .... 15.50 
Painesville, O., ovens .. 16.60 
Cleveland, del. . 18.00 
BNO, GE. ccccccccce 18.75 
Detrott, Gel. .s.cecvee. 17.75 
Philadelphia, ovens . 16.90 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 16.90 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 16.00 
Fairmont, W. Va., 

ME. ie canewsveeesee 15.75 
Pittsburgh, del. ....... 17.71 
Coal Chemicals 

Spot, cents per gallon 
Pure and 90% benzol....... 19.00T 
Toluol, two degrees ........ 23.00 
Industrial xylol . 25.00* 
Solvent naphtha ........... 25.00* 
Per pound fob works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable 

drums) : ; - 12.008 

Do., less than ‘carlots. 12.75§ 

ee errr 11.00§ 


Eastern plants, per pound 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbl, to jobbers, ‘‘house- 
hold use’’ 
Per ton, bulk, fob plants 





Sulphate of ammonia ......$35.00f 
* Effective Aug. 1. f Freight al- 
lowed up to 2 cents. t Effective 
July 21. § Effective Oct. 1. 
Refractories 
Per 1000, fob shipping point 
Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty 
i | PTTL Tree $87.00 
High Heat Duty 
Reo Alege Beep DEO, BY, «0 70.00 
DER, Tis 04056 50b0 0s 40.0400 70.00 
My Sk. cache pawe cake deseo 75.00 
Intermediate Heat Duty 
ee er eer ie 64.00 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 64.00 
Bay ls. 244.4008 6000 6eKens 6.00 
De, We) Ske we cen ces eehessos oe 67.00 
Low-Heat Duty 
ey | PTET eT Te ey 56.00 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., Va., Mo.) 
Be NE “pve wha 600s consies 47.00 
i OE Gabceenct¥s cm eases 45.00 





HIGH-STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY STEELS 


Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 


Sparrows 
Pittsburgh Chicago Gary Youngstown Point Buffalo Bethlehem Canton Massillon 
Sheets, Hot-Rolled .... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 
Cold-Rolled ....... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.30 ° 
Galvanized ....... 5.85 eee ove wee ees oe 
Strip, Hot-Rolled ..... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 ees wee 
Cold-Rolled ...... 5.30 5.30° 5.30° 5.30 rT i'ow — 
Shapes, structural 4.30 4.30 5 5 4.30 Tr 4.30 sae 
DE wb a0 ue seese oes 4.55 4.55 4.55 rr 4.55 ees eee “2 awe 
4.45 4.45 4.45 4.45 ton 4.45 4.45 4.45 


Bars, Small Shapes... 
* Nax High Tensile, 
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produced by Great Lakes Steel Corp., quoted 10 cents higher. 






Malleable Bung Brick 


All DABOB 20s scccccvescseces 80.00 
Silica Brick 
i eee eer 70.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago .......... 79.00 
Birmingham, Ala. ......... 70.00 
Basic Brick 
Net tons, fob Baltimore, Plymoutb 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome Brick. ....2esccscces 59.00 
Chem. bonded chrome ...... 59.00 
Magnesite brick ........ . 81.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite. . 70.00 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, net 

ton, fob Chewelah, Wash. 
err ce 24.00 
Bingle DASH ..ccecccsccees . 28.00 
Dolomite 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, net 
ton, fob Billmeyer, Blue Bell or 
Williams, Pa., Millville, W. Va., 
Nario, Millersville, Martin, Gibson- 


burg or Woodville, O., $11.05; Mid- 
west (fob Thornton or MeCook, 
Iil.), add $0.10; Missouri VaMNey 
(fob Dolly Siding, and Bonne Terre. 
Mo.), add $0.20. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % (Natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer ......... $5.95 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 5.80 
Mesabi bessemer .........4+. 5.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 5.50 
High phosphorus ...........+.- 5.55 
Eastern Local Ore 

Cents, units, del. HE. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 56.63% 
COMEFACE 2 cc cicrsesesceces 5.2 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 


No. African low phos..... Nom 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%. 13.50 
Spanish, No. African ba- 

sic, 50 to GOW... cesses Nom 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 
fob Rio de Janeiro, nom.5.50-6.50 


Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
paid 


ee 


Manganese Ore 
48-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 65.00c-67.00c. 


Chrome Ore 
Gross ton fob cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, 8. C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland. 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 


(S S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 
Indian and African 
we rey err TT $37.50 
i et Pe Oe ee eee 39.00 
BET RO BIR. Sadacaced see 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio ...... $25.50-$26.00 
GBH MO TAUO cise cesisees 26.50 
48% MO FREI occ cescvroue 28.50 
BOW UO TORS ccc se'wssecse 29.50 
Brazilian—nominal 
44% to 2.5:1 lump... $33.65 
SO Bil TM. vecicnces 43.50 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio ......... $27- + 50 
48% nO Tatio ....cececees 
48% 3:1 LUMP 2. ccccccee Hy 00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
rere tire $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., 1lb., Mo. cont., 
BEINOB coccccecesececcceces 75 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 


loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $35; less than 60% $32. 


STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


\ Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. 





SHEETS— — H-R 

H-R C-R C-R Gal. Gal, -——STRIP—, Rds. 

10G 10G 17G *10G *24G +H-R ¥C-R 3%” to 3” 
Boston (city) ............ 4.96 6.034 5.734 6.164 7.414 5.04 6.73 4.95 
ttNew York (city)........ 4.91 6.12 5.828 6.11 7.36 5.03 ary 5.02 
New York (country)...... 4.76 5.97 5.678 5.96 7.21 4.88 Say a 4.87 
Philadelphia (city) ....... 4.67 6.28 5.88 5.87 7.12 4.78 5.68 4.83 
Philadelphia (country) ... 4.57 6.18 5.78 ae Sige 4.08 5.58 4.73 
Baltimore (city) ......... 4.31f 5.91 5.61 5.71 6.96 4.76 ifales 4.81 
Baltimore (country) ...... 4.21f 5.81 5.51 5.50 6.75 4.66 ares 4.71 
Washington (city) ........ 4.75 4.95 pikes 5.00 
Washington (country) .... 4.65 4.85 ants 4.90 
A en 4.80 owe oaee me “Tee 5.10 
Memphis, Tenn. (city) - 4.82208§  §.8720¢ 6.37 aon 5.0220 4.9720 
Memphis, Tenn. (country). 4.72%§§ 5.7720f cece 6.27 cece 4.9220 awa 4.8720 
Buffalo (city) ............ 4.45 5.205 6.00 ae 4.70 5.65 4.40 
Buffalo (country) ........ 4.30 5.055 5.55 er 4.25 5.50 4.25 
Pittsburgh (city) ......... 4.2588 5.108f 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.35 4.40 
Pittsburgh (country) ..... 4.158§ aaa 4.908} 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.20 4.25 
Cleveland (city) ......... 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.79 7.04 4.52 5.35 4.40 
Cleveland (country) ...... 4.30 5.35% 5.058 =< we Stet ea. 5.20 4.25 
a ee ee 4.671 5.5168 wars 5.716 6.466 4.694 avn 4.703 
ee 4.55 mined 5.30 aes sos 4.72 5.63 4.50 
a 4.55 5.328 me 5.87 7.12 4.65 5.90 4.70tt 
Chicago (city) ........0.. 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.45 4.40 
Chicago (country) ....... 4.30 5.358 5.058 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.30 4.25 
pt a a re 4.629 5.6798 5.3798 5.829 7.079 4.529 5.629 4.579 
ri 5.7999 5.4995 5.974 7.224 4.649 5.774 4.699 
Birmingham (city) ....... 4.45208 § 5.65 eux 4.4520 4.4020 
Birmingham (country) « 4.3020§§ re 5.50 seus 4.3070 4.2520 
New Orleans ........ tscee S05"? 6.2918 oe ee 5.1820 5.1320** 
oo A 5.365 6.565 7.815 5.265 amine 5.315 
a v.00 oe 5.50 7.70 5.25 ae 5.30 
ee 5.2021 6.655 ‘5 6.855 7.755 5.7521 8.70% 5.0522 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. .. 5.3017§§ 7.105 6.70 5.6017 5.4517 
Portland, Oreg. . 5.3017§§ 7.105t 6.70 5.6017 5.4517 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 lb and over, cold finished bars, 





BARS————— ——PLATEs—. 
C-F H-R Floor 
Rds. Alloy Structural Carbon a” & 

ww" up ($4140) Shapes %%”"-%34” Thicker 
5.63 7.22 4.82 5.11 6.79 
5.57 7.00 4.75 5.06 6.76 
6 eas ates 4.60 4.91 6.61 

5.53 6.958 4.55 4.82 6.31 
ade 6.859 4.45 4.72 6.21 
5.51 eeee 4.68 4.76 6.26 
owte 6 ea 4.58 4.66 6.16 
5.6012 eee 4.90 4.95 6.60 
3 ha ates 4.80 4.85 6.50 
5.90 wae 5.05 5.05 6.80 
5.87 aves 4.972” 5.1720 6.87" 
5.77 “een 4.8720 5.07% 6.77% 
5.10 6.65 4.40 4.95 6.20 
4.95 6.65 4.25 4.45 5.75 
5.10 6.65 4.40 4.60 5.90 
4.95 6.65 4.25 4.45 5.75 
5.10 6.93 4.65 4.60 6.15 
4.95 iw ame 4.40 cane 
5.353 rr 4.744 4.903 6.244 
5.22 7.10 4.77 4.88 6.28 
5.40 8.85 4.70 4.90 6.35 
5.10 6.65* 4.40 4.60 6.05 
4.95 6.659 4.25 4.45 5.90 
5.279 6.9799 4.579 4.779 6.229 
5.42413 7.124 4.699 4.899 6.349 
5.9322 eons 4.40 4.65 6.86 
rr seen 4.25 4.50 nen 
6.2911 5.0320** 5.3320 7.29% 
6.015 wma’ 5.315 5.515 6.965 
6.8012 7.70 5.85 5.35 6.50 
7.0012 9.35 5.2021 5.3021 7.19 
7.4518 8.5012 5.2517 5.4517 7.551 
7.4518 5.2517 5.4537 7.55% 


1000 lb and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 


1499 Ib; 1—any quantity; 2—300 to 1999 1b; %—150 to 2249 Ib; 4—three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 lb; &—one bundle to 1499 lb; 7—one to nine 
bundles; 5—400 to 1499 Ib; *—1000 to 1999 Ib; 1°—450 to 39,999 lb; N—1000 to 39,999 Ib; 12—1000 Ib and over; 1%*—400 to 14,999 Ib; 4—400 to 
39,999; *5—2000 lb and over; 16—1000 to 4999 Ib; 27—300 to 9999 lb; 1#8—1500 to 1999 Ib; 1®—1500 to 39,999 1b; 2®—400 to 3999 Ib; %—400 Ib and 


over; 72—500 to 1499 Ib. 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); ¢ does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; § as rolled; **add 0.46 
for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; ++ same prices quoted for Jersey City, N. J.; tt add 15c for 100 lb for slow moving items; §$§ 18 gage and heavier 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si.). Carlot 
per gross ton, $47, Palmerton, Pa., $51, Pitts- 
burg. 16% to 19% Mn., $46, Palmerton, $50, 
Pittsburgh. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.). Carload, lump, bulk $145 per gross 
ton of alloy, carload packed $153, ton lot $165, 
less ton $172; fob New Orleans, Mobile, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, or New York. Carload, 
lump, bulk $151, fob cars Pittsburgh, includ- 
ing 50c switching charge. Add, or subtract, 
$1.80 for each 1%, or fraction thereof, of 
contained manganese over 82% or under 78%. 
West Coast Prices: Carload (80,000 Ib or 
more), lump, bulk, same price and basing 
points as above. All other prices for shipment 
from Pacific Coast warehouses, add $26.21 to 
above prices. Delivery is fob Portland, Los 
Angeles, South San Francisco, or Seattle ware- 
houses, with railroad freight allowed on ship- 
ments of 25 gross tons or more. 

Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Eastern Zone, carload, lump, 
bulk, max. 0.10% C, 22.5¢ per Ib of contained 
Mn, carload packed 23c, ton lot 23.6c, less 
ton 24.2c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Deduct 0.5c for 
max 0.15% C grade from above prices, 1c for 
max. 0.30% C, 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 
4.5¢ for max. 0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special 
Grade: (Mn 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 
0.06% max.). Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
carload, lump, bulk 16.5c per lb of contained 
Mn, carload packed 17c, ton lot 17.6c, less ton 
18.2c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l, and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c for 
le.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, carload, 2” x D, bulk 32c per Ib of 
metal, carload packed 32.5c, ton lot 34c, less 
ton 36c; Central, add 1c for c.l. and 1.45c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.45c for c.l. and 
2.4c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 2c. 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-70%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 17-20% 
Si, 7.4c per lb of alloy, carload packed, 7.95c, 
ton lot 8.45c, less ton 8.95c; Central, add 
0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
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0.8c for c.l. and 2.5c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. For 2.0% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 
0.2c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, c.l., lump, bulk 17.6c per lb of contained 
Cr, c.l., packed 18.2c, ton lot 18.8c, less ton 
19.5c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 1.3c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for c.l. and 2.1c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
“SM”? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Eastern Zone, contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 19.1c 
per lb of contained Cr, c.l., packed 19.7c, ton 
lot 20.4c, less ton 21.35c; Central, add 0.4c for 
c.l. and 1.3c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for 
c.l. and 2.1c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.03% C 27c per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% 
C 26c, 0.05% C 25.5c, 0.06% C 25c, 0.10% C 
24.5c, 0.15% C 24.0c, 0.20% C 23.75c, 0.50% 
C 23.5¢c, 1% C 23.0c, 2% C 22.5c. Carload 
packed add 0.8c, ton lot add 1.35c, less ton 
add 2.35c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.85c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
**SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, and C 1.25% max.). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk 23c 
per lb of contained chromium, carload, packed 
23.8c, ton lot 24.35c, less ton 25.35c; Central, 
add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.85c for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 2c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 2c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 1” x D, bulk, 
max. 0.50% C grade, 87c per lb of contained 
chromium, carload packed 88c, ton lot 89.5c, 
less ton 91.5c; Central, add 1.5c for c.l. and 
2.5¢ for l.c.l.; Western, add 2.75c for c.l. and 
4.5¢c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 8.8c per Ib of contained Si, 


carload packed 10c, ton lot 10.65c, less ton 
11.3c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.25¢ for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 1.8c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.). Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
75% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 11.2c per lb of contained Si, 
carload packed 12.25c, ton lot 12.85c, less ton 
13.45c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.75c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.l. and 5c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.3c. 


85% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 12.7c per lb of contained Si, 
carload packed 13.7c, ton lot 14.25c, less ton 
14.8¢c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.7c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.l. and 4.4c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, 
carload, lump, bulk, 14.35c per lb of contained 
Si, carload packed 15.35c, ton lot 15.85c, less 
ton 16.35c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.65¢ 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1c for c.l. and 4c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c, 

Low - Aluminum 90-95%  Ferrosilicon: (A) 
0.50% max.). Add 0.65c to above 90-95% 
ferrosilicon prices. 


Silicon Metal: (Over 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). Eastern Zone, c.l., lump, bulk, regular, 
16.5c per lb of Si, c.l. packed 17.5c, ton lot 
18c, less ton 18.5c; Central, add 0.6c for e.l. 
and 2.25c for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.2c for c.1. 
and 4c for l.c.l. Add 1c for max. 0.20% cal- 
cium grade. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade, 
analyzing over 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract basis fob Niagara Falls, N. Y., lump 
per Ib c.l. 6.90c; ton lots packed, 7.40c; 200 
to 1999 lb, 8.15c; smaller lots, 8.65c. Spot up 
0.5c. 
BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 11.1c per 
Ib of briquet, carload packed 11.6c, ton lot 
12c, less ton 12.4c; Central, add 0.25¢ for c.1. 
and 0.9c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.35c for c.1. 
and 1.5¢ for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Add 0.25¢ 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 8c per Ib of 
briquet, c. 1. packed, 8.6c, ton lot 9c, less ton 
14 Central, add 0.25¢ tor c.l. and 0.6c for 
L.c.l Western, add 0.8e for c¢.l. and 2.5¢e for 
l.e.l, Freight allowed. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ng. Spot, add 0.25c 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 


}% |b and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx lb of Si) Eastern Zone, contract 
c.l., bulk 7.65c per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 


Central, 
Western, 
i i nd 2 ior i.c.l are gnt a 
Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c 
Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing approx 
5 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk 4.65c per Ib 
of briquet, c.l. packed 5.25c, ton lot 5.65c, less 
ton 6.05c, (Small size-—-weighing approx. 2! 
ib and containing exactly 1 Ib of Si). Eastern 
Zone, carload, bulk 4.8c, c.] packed 5.4c, ton 
lot 5.8c, less ton 6.2c; Central, add 0.25c for 
1. and 0.6c for Lec.l.; Western, add 0.45¢ for 
c.l. and 0.9¢ for lLc.l. Freight allowed Add 
0,25¢ for notching, small size only. Spot, add 


§. 25¢ ton lot &.65« less ton 9%.05c; 
add 0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.6¢ for lL.c.1.; 
1dd j 

lowed 
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CALCIUM ALLOYS 
Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 16.75c per Ib of al- 
loy, carload packed 17.35c, ton lot 18.85c, less 
ton 19.85c; Central, add 0.5¢ for c.l. and O0.85«¢ 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 2.55¢ for e¢.l. and 2.6c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c 
Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3% ) Eastern Zone, contract, carload 
lump bulk 15.5¢ per Ib of alloy carload 
packed 16.5c, ton lot 18c, less ton 19c; Cen- 
tral, add 0.5c for ¢.l. and 0.75¢ for lL.e.l.: 
Western, add 2.55c for ¢.l. and 2.90c for l.e.l 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c 

VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open Hearth Grade (Va _ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max., C 3% max.). Eastern Zone 
contract, any quantity, $2.90 per lb of con- 
tained Va; Central, add 2c for c.l. and 3c for 
Le.l.; Western, add 6c for c.l. and 9c for l.c¢.1. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade 
(Va 50-55%, Si 4% max., C 1% max,), §$3. 
High Speed Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 1.50% 
max., C .20% max.), $3.10 

Vanadium Oxide: All Zones, contract, less car- 


Metal Miners 


NEW YORK—“If the small mine 
operators had any opportunity to re- 
turn to a truly free competitive enter- 
prise system, their major problems 
would largely disappear and no gov- 
ernment relief or subsidies would be 
needed,’’ Charles F. Willis, secretary, 
Arizona Small Mine Operators Asso- 
ciation, Phoenix, Ariz., said recently. 
However, he stressed the need for 
some form of a premium price plan 
for metals to support the industry 
until normal conditions of supply and 
demand can be restored. He urged 
the mining industry to press for the 
early enactment of the Russell bill 
Which would establish a national 
mineral policy and which he believes 
will go far toward providing for the 
wherewithal to find, develop and 
produce all the metals and minerals 
essential for national defense. He 
also advocated extension of the stock- 
piling program to cover ores and con- 
centrates, thus making it possible for 
the small suppliers to sell these prod- 
ucts to the government and _ provid- 
ing them with an assured market for 
all they can produce which is im- 
possible at the present time due to in- 
ability of many smelters to accept all 
custom ores offered. 

Mr. Willis charged that the present 
graduated scale of taxation on in- 
comes has definitely limited funds for 
participation of the public in new en- 
terprises, as well as in scientific de- 
velopment and research. He also cri- 
ticized severely the restrictions: im- 





MARKET PRICES 


load lots, $1.20 per Ib of contained V,O.. Spot, 
add 5c. 

Grainai: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No 
6, 63c; No. 79. 45¢; all fob Bridgeville, Pa., 
usual freight allowance. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium: (Ti 20-25%, Al 3% max., Si 
1% max., C 0.10% max.). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.35 per Ib of con- 
tained Ti, less ton $1.40. (Ti 40-45%, Al 7% 
max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton lot 
$1.23, less ton $1.25; Central, add 4c for 20- 
25 Ti grade, and 2.1c for 40-45% grade; 
Western, add 13.5c for 20-25% Ti grade, and 
7.2c for 40-45% grade. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 5c 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (15-20%). Con- 
tract basis, per net ton, fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y,, freight allowed to destination east of 
Mississippi river and north of Baltimore and 
St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; 3-5% C, $157.50. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, 10,000 lb W or more, $2.25 per lb of 
contained W; 2000 lb W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; 
less than 2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 
Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Eastern 
Zone, contract or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 
per lb of contained W; less than 1000 Ib W, 
$3. 

ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 
12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39 
13% Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, c.l., lump, bulk 6c per Ib of 
alloy, c.l. packed 6.55c, ton lot 6.9c, less ton 
7.25c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 1.1¢e for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.6c for c.l. and 3.95c for 
le.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0,25c. 
35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, carload, lump, packed 18.4c 
per lb of alloy, ton lot 19.15c, less ton 20.4c; 
Central, add 0.6c for ¢c.l. and 1.05c for l.c.1.; 
Western, add 3.05c for c.l. and 4e for l.c.1. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max. 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, ton lots. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib 
of alloy, freight allowed. Less ton lots $1.30; 


Extension of stockpiling plan 
to cover ores and concentrates 
also urged 


posed on primary mine financing by 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion and advocated a reorganization 
of the mining division of SEC. 
Another factor of real concern to 
the small mines is the continued ap- 
plications to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the railroads 
for increases in freight rates. He 
said that mining is the only industry 
having variable rates based upon 
value and suggested that “until the 
railroads can show that they will suf- 
fer a loss in performing the particu- 
lar service, consideration should not 
be given them by any government de- 
partment controlling railroad rates.” 


COPPER—Consumers continued to 
swamp sales offices of copper pro- 


ducers with orders for December 
delivery last week. Producers are 
distributing available supplies as 


equitably as possible. Part of the 
tightness which has developed in the 
market is attributed to the loss of 
some 15,000 tons as a result of the 
mine tie up in Utah during the final 
two weeks of October and the first 
week of November. Custom smelters 
are booked solidly for 1947. 


LEAD—U. S. Commercial Co. has 
sold 881 short tons of lead scrap in 





Central, add 0.75c; Western, add 2.9¢c, freight 
allowed. Spot add 5c. E 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). $6.25 per 
Ib contained B, fob Philo, O., freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per 1b; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
earload, 8c per lb, fob Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $2.50 per lb of con- 
tained Cb, less ton $2.55; Central, add 1.65c; 
Western, add 6.45c. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 10c. 

CMSZ Mixes: No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, Si 
18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 8-4.5%; No. 5- Cr 
50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Eastern Zone, carload, 
12 M x D, bulk 15,75c per lb of material 
carload packed 16.5c, ton lot 17.25c, less ton 
18c: Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05¢e for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. 

Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%), East- 
ern Zone, carload, packed, 1” x D, 37c per lb 
of alloy, ton lot 39c, less ton 41c; Central, add 
0.3¢c for c.l. and 1.1c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
0.3c for c.l. and 3.05c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, packed, %” X 12 M, 14,3c per Ib of 
alloy, ton lot 15.05c, less ton 15.8c; Central 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢ for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.3c for ¢.l. and 3.05c for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Simanal: (Approx, 20% each Si, Mn, Al) 
Packed, lump, carload 9c, ton lots 9,25c, 
smaller lots 9.75c per lb alloy; freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19% based on 18% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base) Gross tons. per 
earload fob sellers’ works, with freight equal- 
ized with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb, contained 
Mo, fob Langeloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 


Advocate Premium Price Plan 


ingot form at an average price of 
16.011c, fob Howland Hook. Staten 
Island, N. Y. This metal had been 
imported from Japan. Due to con- 
tinued heavy demand for December 
lead, at least one large seller has 
been forced to allocate metal to its 
customers. 

ZINC—Domestic shipments of slab 
zine increased 8118 tons in October to 
58,676 tons, while production in- 
creased 3878 tons to 71,745 tons, both 
being the largest for any month since 
May. During October, 4091 tons were 
transferred to government stockpile, 
making the total so far this year 
67,502 tons. Stocks at the end of 
October totaled 138,568 tons com- 
pared with 136,574 tons at the end 
of September and 220,384 tons at the 
end of October, 1946. Unfilled or- 
ders showed an increase of nearly 30 
percent, totaling 49,361 tons at the 
end of October. 

TIN—Shipments of Malayan tin 
during October totaled 2000 tons to 
the United States, bringing réteipts 
for the first 10 months to 10,450 tons. 
Production of tin by the Longhorn 
smelter increased to 3014 tons in 
October, making the total for the 
first 10 months, 27,480 tons compared 
with 37,140 tons in the like 1946 
period. 

ALUMINUM—Leading smelters of 
remelt aluminum have raised prices 
on some grades 4 to %-cent a pound, 
effective as of Nov. 6. The advance 
is attributed to mounting costs. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, carlots 21.50c, delivered 
Conn.; Lake, 21.62%c del. Conn. Dealers 
may add %c for 5000 Ib to carload; ic 1000- 
4999 Ib; 1%c, 509-999 Ib; 2c 0-499 Ib. Cast- 
ing, nom., refinery, 20,000 Ib or more; nom., 
less than 20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 17.50c-18.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 25.75-26.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 21.50-22.00e; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
13.75-14.50c; carlot prices, including 25c per 
100 lb freight allowance; add ic for less than 
carloads, 


Zinc: Prime western 10.50c, brass special 
10.75c, intermediate 11.00c, E. St. Louis; high 
grade 11.50c, del., carlots. For 20,000 Ib to 
carlots add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25c; 
2000-10,000 Ib 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 14.80c-14.85c, chemical 14.90c, 
corroding 14.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lb and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 14.50-14.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 14.00-14.50c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1: (95- 
9744%) 14.75c; grade 2 (92-95%) 13.00-13.25c; 
grade 3 (90-92%) 12.50-12.75c; grade 4 (85- 
90%) 12.00-12.25c. Above prices for 30,000 Ib 
or more; add 4c 10,000-30,000 Ib; “%e 5000- 
10,000 Ib; %c 1000-5000 Ib; 1%c less than 
1000 Ib. Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75c per 100 Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, about 20 Ib), 10,000 lb 
and over, 20.50c; 2000 to 9999 Ib, 21.50c; 100 
to 1999 Ib, 22.50c. Extruded rounds, 12 inches 
long, 1.312 inches in diameter, less than 25 lb, 
52.00c-56.00c; 25 to 99 Ib, 42.00c-46.00c; 100 
to 4000 Ib, 35.00c-36.00c. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ib, 1%c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 80.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 79.85c; 
Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 79.55c; Grade D, 
99.50-99.64% incl., 79.40c; Grade E, 99- 
99.49% incl. 78.90¢; Grade F, below 99% (for 
tin content), 78.70c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 33.00c; 
99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other 
impurities, 0.1% max.) 33.50c, effective as of 
Mar. 15. On producers’ sales add \%c for less 
than carload to 10,000 Ib; %c for 224-999 Ib; 
add 2c for 223 lb and less; on sales by 
dealers, distributors, and jobbers add %c, Ic, 
and 3c, respectively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked 35.00c lb; 25 lb pigs 
produced from electrolytic cathodes 36.50c 
Ib; shot produced from electrolytic cathodes 
37.50c Ib; ‘‘F’’ nickel shots or ingots for addi- 
tions to cast iron 35.50c Ib. Prices include im- 
port duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $S80- 
$83 per 76-lb flask. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $20.50 per Ib 
contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.75 Ib, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.80. 

Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 Ib for 550 Ib (keg) 
— Ib for 100 Ib (case); $1.72 lb under 100 
Gold: U. 8S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
{ndium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y., 74.6244c, per ounce. 
Platinum: $62-$65 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


{ridium: $80-$90 per troy ounce. 
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Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


Copper and brass products prices based on 
21.50c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ib or more). 


Sheet: Copper 33.68c; yellow brass 29.63c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.72c, 90% 33.11c, 
Tred brass, 85% 31.99c, 80% 31.38c; best qual- 
ity 30.64c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or 
equiv., cold-drawn, 38.46c; nickel silver, 18%, 
42.49c; phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 52.00c 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 30.08c, cold drawn 
31.03c; yellow brass, free cutting, 24.39c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.41c, 90% 32.80c; 
red brass, 85% 31.68c, 80% 31.07c; best qual- 
ity 30.33c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 33.72c; yellow brass 
32.39c; commercial bronze 90% 35.52c; red 
brass 85% 34.65c, 80% 34.04c; best quality 
brass 33.05c. 


Wire: Yellow brass 29.92c; commercial bronze, 
95% 34.0ic, 90% 33.40c; red brass, 85% 
32.28c, 80% 31.67c; best quality brass 30.93c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, 
carlots 26.92c, less carlots 27.42c; weather- 
proof, fob eastern mills carlots 27.60c, less 
carlots 28.10c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
29.75c-31.13c, 15,000 Ib or more 30.00c-31.38c, 
less carlots 30.50c-31.88c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flats, 
mill finish, base 30,000 Ib or more, fob ship- 
ping point. Actual transportation charges (not 
to exceed lowest carload rail freight rate) are 
deducted on orders for domestic delivery of 
500 Ib or more of one product to one destina- 
tion. Widths from 12 in. and diameters from 
9 in. to indicated maximum sizes. Prices, 
cents per Ib, effective Jan. 30, 1947. 


B. & 8. Max. Width Sheet Circle 
Gage or Diam, Base Base 
0.0249”-7 48” 23.70 26.20 
8-10 48” 24.20 26.70 
11-12 26” 24.70 27.50 
13-14 26” 24.90 27.90 
15-16 26” 25.10 28.20 
17-18 26” 25.40 28.60 
19-20 24” 25.70 29.00 
21-22 24” 26.10 29.50 
23-24 24” 26.60 30.20 
25 24” 27.10 30.90 
26 24” 27.80 31.90 
27 24” 28.50 33.00 
28 24” 29.20 33.70 
29 24” 30.00 34.70 
30 24” 30.80 35.80 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Sheets, full 
Tolls, 140 sq ft or more, 18.25c; add per 
hundredweight, 25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 
to 80 sq ft; 75c, 10 to 20 sq ft and circles. 
Pipe: Full coils 17.50c; cut coils 17.75c. 

Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 42%. 


Zinc Products: Sheet, 15.50c, fob mill, 36,000 
Ib and over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 14.50c, fob 
mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 13.50c; over 12-in., 14.50c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 21.00c; 5 tons and over 21.50c; 1 to 
5 tons, 22.00c; less than 1 ton, 22.50c. 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 30.59c; oval, 30.09c; electrodeposited, 
29.84c; cast, 29.59c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 50 lb 
bags, 26.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
45.00c fob Cleveland. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 100 or 
200 Ib drums, 1 to 400 Ib, 16.00c, 500 Ib and 
over, 15.00c, fob Cleveland; 1 cent less, fob 
Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 51.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 53.00c; under 100 Ib, 56.00c; 
add 1 cent for rolled depolarized. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 22.00c; 275-Ib 
bbls, 20.00c. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 92.50c; 500 

to 1000 lb, 93.00c; 200 to 500 Ib, 93.50c; less 

than 200 Ib, 95.00c; ball, 1000 Ib and over, 

94.75c; 500 to 1000 Ib, 95.25c; 200 to 500 Ib, 

95.75c; less than 200 Ib, 97.25c, fob Sewaren, 
ee 


Tin Chloride: Fob Grasselli, N. J., 625 I» 
bbis., price on application. 


Sodium Stannate: To all consumers: in 200 or 
500 Ib drums, 49.50c; 100 Ib, 50.50c; 50 Ib, 
55.00c; 25 Ib, 57.50c. 

To consumers other than automobile, radio 
and refrigerator makers: 1500 Ib, 45.85c; 600 
to 1400 Ib, 48.50c. 

To automobile, radio and refrigerator makers? 
10,000 Ib and over, 44.50c; 2000 to 9999 Ib, 
45.50c; 1000 to 1999, 46.50c; 600 to 999 Ib,. 
48.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 36.00c, fob Cleve- 
land; 35.00c, fob Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices for less than 15,000 Ib fob shipping 
point. Add %c for 15,000-40,000 Ib; lc for 
40,000 er more. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


COPPOF .cccccccccccee 19.125 19.125 18.375 
Yellow brass ..... wes 15.125 14.875 14.250 
Commercial Bronze 
“95% ae Oe winrek eal .. 18.000 17.750 17.250 
GOOG ccccccsccesces 17.560 17.250 16.750 
brass 
a Soamenwegenee 17.250 17.000 16.500 


BOM cccccccceccces ng ba ep 
alit 71-79%) 16. ; : 
meg mmm " accocce JhAn0. 15,570 13.375 
Nickel silver, 5%.... 16.125 15.875 8.063 
Phos. bronze, A, B.. 20.000 19.750 18.750 
Naval brass ......--- 14.500 14.250 13.750 
Manganese bronze ... 14.500 14.250 13.625 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 17.50, No. 2 copper 16.50, light 
copper 15.50, composition red brass 13.25-13.50, 
auto radiators 10.50, heavy yellow brass 9 25- 
9.50, brass pipe 10.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 18.25, No. 2 copper 16.75-17.25, 
light copper, 15.75-16.25, refinery brass (60% 
copper), per dry copper content less $5 smelt- 
ing charge for brass analyzing 60 per cent or 
more, 12.625-13.625. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 16.00, No. 2 15.00, light copper 14.00, 
No. 1 composition red brass 11.00, No. 1 com- 
position turnings 10.00-10.50, mixed brass 
turnings 5.50-6.00, new brass clippings nom. 
10.50-11.00, No. 1 brass rod turnings 9.00- 
9.50, light brass 5.00-5.50, heavy yellow brass 
6.00-6.50, new brass rod ends 9.00-9.50, auto 
radiators, unsweated 8.50-9.00, cocks and 
faucets 8.00-8.25, brass pipe 8.00-8.25. 


Lead: Heavy 11.50, battery plates 6.25-6.50, 
linotype and stereotype 12.25-12.50, electrotype 
10.75-11.00, mixed babbitt 10.75-11.00, solder 
joints 15.50-16.00. 


Zine: Old zinc 5.00, new die cast scrap 3.50, 
old die cast scrap 2.00-2.50. 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 50.00-52.00, block tin pipe 
67.00-68.00, auto babbitt 40.00-42.00, No. 1 
babbitt 40.00-43.00, siphon tops 40.00-42.00. 


Aluminum -lippings, 2S 8.00-8.50, old sheets 
6.00-6.50, crankcases 6.00-6.50, borings and 
turnings 2.00-2.50, pistons, free of struts. 
5.00-5.50. 


Nickel: Anodes 16.00-17.00, turnings 12.50- 
13.00, rod ends 16.00-17.00. 


Monel: Clippings 12.00-12.50, turnings 7.00- 


7.25, old sheets 10.00-10.50, rods 10.00-10.50, 
castings 9.00. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00° 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00*° 
No. 1 Busheling....... 40.00* 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Bundles 40.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.50-35.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.50-35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-37.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 35.00-36.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 47.50-48.00 
Low Phos. Steel....... 47.50-48.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 46.50-47.00 
Heavy aD wesews 39.50-40.50 





*—-Remote heavy melting scrap is 
coming into district on old orders at 
prices up to $47. 


Cast Iron Grades 


ee, 2 Ces oe v0 cces 48.50-49.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 43.00-44.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 39.00-40.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 44.00-45.00 


BEREOENED ccccccccccce 54.50-55.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 39.00-40.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 49.00-50.00 
No. 1 Wheels...... 48.50-49.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt 40.50-41.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 55.00-56.00 
Axles paheees eveep 49.00-50.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 52.00-53.00 
Ralls, Random Lengths 49.00-49.50 
Rails, 3 ft and under 50.00-51.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 52.00-53.00 
Railroad Specialties 51.00-52.00 
Uncut Tires ......... 49.00-50.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 50.00-51.00 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50-40.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.50 
No, 1 Busheling....... 38.70-39.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.50-40.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.00-33.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.00-35.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-36.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 36.00-36.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 43.00-44.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 43.00-44.00 
Heavy Turnings 38.50-39.50 
Alloy Free Turnings... 37.00-38.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 48.00-50.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


ee. Eh MIs oc ce ccess 53.00-55.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 48.00-50.00 
PE ED «nk xeon oe 50.00-52.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 48.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 50.00-51.00 
Malleable 63.00-65.00 
Brake Shoes ..... 48.00 
Clean Auto Cast. 55.00-56.00 


eee a WOES cu sec w ces 50.00 
Burnt Cast 48.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 42.00-47.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 63.00-65.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 54.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 52.00-53.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 57.00-58.00 
Cast Steel .... ... 60.00-52.00 
Railroad Specialties -». 51.00-52.00 
Uncut Tires 49.00-50.00 


Angles, Splice Bars. ev 53.00-54.00 


VALLEY 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00* 
No. 1 Bundles......... 40.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 35.50-36.00 
DC. acne swan 48.00-49.00 
* Plus freight. 

Ratiroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 42.00-47.50 
MANSFIELD 

Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.50 
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CINCINNATI 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 39.50 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 39.50 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 39.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 32.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 34.50 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 48.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 40.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 42.00 
Stove Plate ...... 40.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 39.00 
Brake Shoes See Sn ase 36.00 
Clean Auto Auto Cast ondees 47.00 
Drop Broken Cast..... 50.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 42.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... 58.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 48.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 46.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00 


DETROIT 


(Dealers buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34. 
No. 1 Busheling....... 34. 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 34. 
No. 3 Bundles 3 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Skovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Berings..... 29.50- 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00- 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Clean Auto Cast.... 


serene eee 


seeseeee 
BREESE 
838383338 


wm GO Co 
oo 


4. 
28. 
28. 
29. 


BUFFALO 


No. 
No. 


1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.50-43.50 
2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 39.50-40.50 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles..... 39.50-40.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 34.00-34.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-36.50 
Los Phos. 45.00-47.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 44.00-45.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola .... 45.00-47.00 

Heavy Breakable Cast. 41.00-42.00 

Malleable «eseee+ 60.00-62.00 

ee eee 50.00-52.00 
Railroad Scrap 

Rails, 3 ft. and under.. 50.00-52.00 

Railroad Specialties ... 49.00-51.50 


PHILADELPHIA 


. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00-43.00 
. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.00-43.00 

1 Busheling....... 42.00-43.00 
. 1, No. 2 Bundles.. 42.00-43.00 
b BS BEA. ccc ccces 40.00-41.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.50-34.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.50-34.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.00 
Bar Crop and Plate... 47.50-48.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 47.50-48.50 
Cut Structurals 47.50-48.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 44.50-45.50 
Heavy Turnings 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 39.00-40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 50.00-51.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 52.00-54.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 49.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 49.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 46.00-47.00 


a 58.00-60.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 52.00-54.00 
No. 1 Wheels.... 50.00-51.00 


MARKET PRICES 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


NEW YORK 


(Dealers buying prices, fob 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling....... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 

No. 3 Bundles......... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 


$39.00 
39.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Charging Box Cast.. 

Heavy Breakable 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malieable 


BOSTON 


40.00-42.00 
54.00-55.00 


(Fob shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00-32.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Bundles......... 
No. 1 Busheling....... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Chemical Borings . 


29.00-30.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate ..... 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Clean Auto Cast... 


eeee 


CHICAGO 


36.00-87.00 
40.00-42.00 


Ne. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.50-39.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 
No. 3 Bundles......... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings 
Cut Structurals 


ee ee ee 


38.50-39.00 
38.50-39.00 
36.50-37.00 
33.50-34.00 
33.50-34.00 
35.50-36.00 
34.50-35.00 
41.00-41.50 
44.50-45.00 
39.50-40.00 
38.00-38.50 
43.50-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 
Clean Auto Cast....... 
No. 1 Wheels 


ee er 


48.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. sepvacle Melt. 
Malleable on 

Rails, Rerolling — a atl 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Railroad Specialties ... 
Angles, Splice Bars.. 


ST. LOUIS 


44.50-45.00 
66.00-67.00 
56.00-57.00 
51.00-52.00 
52.00-53.00 
54.00-55.00 
52.00-53.00 
51.00-52.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00-40.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 


37.00-38.00 
29.00-31.00 


33.00-34.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Brake Shoes 


45.00-47.00 
40.00-41.00 
37.00-38.00 
40.00-41.00 
45.00-47.00 
40.00-41.00 





Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable 58.00-60. 00 
Rails, Rerolling 50.00-53.00 
Rails, Random — 45.00-47.00 


Rails, 3 ft and under.. 48.00-50.00 
Uncut Tires ......-.e.6 43.50-44.50 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 47.00-48.00 


BIRMINGHAM 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.00-35.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.00-35.00 


No. 1 Busheling....... 34.00-35.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 34.00-35.00 
INO. DS BOEING, cc wscecs 31.00 
Long Turnings ....... 24.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 25.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 38.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 38.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 41.00 
a eg) ere 39.00 
NO. 1 WHOS ccciccese 36.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 37.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 42.50 
Axles, Bteel «sc ceccces 39.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 41.00 
Raiis, Random Length. 39.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under... 41.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 41.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$25. 0 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel *25.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... *25.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... *25.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... *20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings *15.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 25.00 
i ee eee ee 25.00 
Alloy Free Turnings... 15.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 25.00 
Tin Can Bundles....... 20.00 

Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 Heavy Melting... 26.00 
rsa er 32.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 26.50 
CUES. TWD occ cw cccee 33.50 





*Fob California shipping point 


SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.06 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 24.0¢€ 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 22.06 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 22.06 
Machine Shop Turnings 14.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.56 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.56 
Cut Structurals ....... 24.50 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 27.50 
Charging Box Cast. 22.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 21.56 
ks NL Oe 23.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 21.5€ 
PE 84.00 do vvau es 27.56 
Brake Shoes ...ccccors 27.5¢ 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 27.50 
eS errr yy. 24.06 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 
Railroad Malleable ... 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.5¢ 
Angles and Splice Bars 23.06 
LOS ANGELES 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25. OC 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.0@ 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 25.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.06 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 


Elec. Furnace Bundles. 28.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 35.00-36.0¢ 
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MARKET NEWS 


Sheets, Strip... 


No easing in pressure for 
deliveries anticipated for 
months to come 

Sheet Prices, Page 148 


Pittsburgh — Despite record-break- 
ing production throughout October 
and to date this month, it is improb- 
able much, if any, headway can be 
made against substantial mill carry- 
over tonnage in sheets and strip with- 
out reducing customers’ allotments 
this quarter. Some _ sellers are 
“blocking” out December and part of 
January rolling schedules for this 
purpose. No easing in pressure for 
deliveries is anticipated for months 
to come, with supply not expected to 
be in balance with demand until well 
in 1948 at the earliest. However, if 
the Marshall Plan, as finally formulat- 
ed, does not result in too excessive a 
drain on available supply of semi- 
finished steel, most sellers believe 
present tight supply in sheets and 
strip will gradually ease throughout 
next year, reflecting installation of 
additional cold-reduction mills and 
speed up programs. In contrast to 
other stainless steel items, demand 
for stainless strip has held up fairly 
well. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s 
blast furnace relining program (in- 
volving five furnaces over an 18- 
month period) is expected to result 
in a monthly loss of 15,000 to 20,000 
tons of finished steel production. The 
loss of raw steel output is expected 
to be offset in part by greater pro- 
duction efficiency and purchase of in- 
gots for conversion. Finished steel 
production loss resulting from the 
program is not expected to be divided 
evenly among various products pro- 
duced; rather the distribution of this 
tonnage deficit will be based on ex- 
tent of product demand and on limi- 
tations of finishing mill facilities. 

Boston — Narrow cold-rolled strip 
capacity is filled for the first quar- 
ter with converters concerned as to 
availability of hot-rolled strip to 
match schedules. Most users are 
taking up full allocations for the pe- 
riod, but there are scattered excep- 
tions, including one large supplier of 
metal findings for the shoe industry. 
On the whole, more consumers are 
balancing out inventories to better 
degree and are adjusting buying to 
60 to 90 days. This is too short a 
lead time for most mills, consider- 
ing current backlogs and carryovers. 
The latter will range up to one 
month’s production at yearend. De- 
mand for cold strip holds at high 
levels with some improvement in al- 
loys. Chain makers using strip are 
maintaining specifications. Overall 
Sheet supply is as critical as at any 
time with first quarter allocations 
sharply lower in most instances due 
to heavy carryovers. 

New York — Sheet deliveries are 
being fairly well sustained, but in a 
volume far short of demands. This 
is particularly true of hot and cold 
rolled sheets and galvanized and no 
improvement is in early prospect. 
Notwithstanding the expansion now 
under way at the mills, most trade 
observers expect little improvement 
before the second quarter of next 
year and even then expect require- 
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MARKET NEWS 








ments to run well in excess of sup- 
ply for some months after that. There 
is a little improvement in enameling 
stock and silicon sheets, although 
demand is still in excess of supply. 
Only in stainless steel and a few spe- 
cialties does there appear to be a fair 
balance, although certain producers 
of stainless are unable to make ship- 
ments under eight weeks. 

Cleveland With no near-term 
easing in the heavy demand for light- 
gage, flat-rolled carbon steel prod- 
ucts in view, one company in deter- 
mining allotments for January is an- 
alyzing every account from the stand- 
point of its present and future value. 
Among factors considered are near- 
term profit to be derived from the 


account, and in connection with that, 

the amount of freight charges that 
must be absorbed by the producer. 
Also weighed is the importance of the 
account in the producer’s future busi- 
ness. Adding to the necessity for 
such a policy is the failure of sheet 
production to reach expected levels, 
resulting in a carryover into January 
of unfilled 1947 orders. Continual 
personal visits and telephone calls 
to steel company sales offices are 
evidence of the continued pressure 
for light-gage, flat-rolled carbon steel 
products. 

Cincinnati — Sheet mills are indefi- 
nite concerning first quarter allot- 
ments, pending completion of the 
schedules applying after Jan. 1. Pre- 
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Designed especially for ‘‘tough going,” AMERICANS have 
what it takes to render smooth, dependable service in heavy 
industrial applications. Strong, precision built, longer last- 
ing, they will minimize your anti-friction bearing problems. 
Our technical staff will assist you in selecting the right 
bearings for your needs. Write. 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 





Pacific Coast Office: 


AMERICAN 


ROLLER BEARING CO. 


420 Melwood Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





1718 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


liminary work, however, indicates 
carryover will be close to that in the 
beginning of the current quarter, and 
also that allotments will not vary 
much from current tonnages. Mean- 
while pressure for more flat-rolled 
steel is unrelaxed with all grades, 
excepting stainless, in the scarcity 
list. 

Chicago—For most manufacturers 
of metal products, shortage of sheets 
and strip is the No. 1 brake on opera- 
tions. It is the limiting influence in 
setting production schedules, although 
occasionally some of the deficiency 
is offset by substitution of other met- 
als, principally aluminum. A manu- 
facturer of automobile accessories 
and radios who had his fourth quarter 
quota from one mill set back to first 
quarter, 1948, reports success in lin- 
ing up new sources of supply for first 
quarter, getting on the books of two 
mills not serving him in the past. 
Gray market offerings are less numer- 
ous, although prices are higher than 
a year ago. Each week brings new 
instances of aluminum substitutions 
for steel, one of. these being replace- 
ment of galvanized sheets in heating 
and ventilating installations. 


St. Louis Sheet and strip pro- 
duction continues to reduce order 
backlogs, although the clamor for 
mills to take forward orders is un- 
abating. Granite City Steel Co., for 
example, has not accepted new busi- 
ness for nearly a year. It expects 
to make final rollings on plate and 
hot sheet orders by Feb. 15, after 
which production of those items will 
be terminated permanently. Bar, wire 
and pipe makers, such as Laclede 
Steel Co., have been rejecting all but 
emergency orders for several months. 
Granite City is scheduled to start 
operation of its new cold reduction 
mill Nov. 20, but it will not reach 
capacity before February, if then. 
This will permit opening of books 
by Dec. 1, with allocations being 
made on the basis of past performance 
and essentiality. Developing turbine 


troubles may delay the reopening 
somewhat. 
Birmingham Some bookings on 


first quarter sheets have been made 
here. Expectations are that there 
will be a somewhat larger aggregate 
available in the new year, but physi- 
cal facts do not seem to bear out 
that expectation, since facilities are 
being operated at virtual capacity 
and current expansion programs are 
not expected to be completed before 
two years. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 149 


Pittsburgh Electrolytic tin plate 
specifications are exceptionally heavy 
this quarter, due in part to consumers’ 
belief that some restrictions on the 
use of tin plate for certain applica- 
tions, such as for dog food and cof- 
fee containers, may be imposed soon. 
There is still good prospect that the 
tight supply situation in tin and steel 
will ease in time next year to per- 
mit an increase in tin plate produc- 
tion schedules during the last half of 
the year. It is not considered prob- 
able that fourth quarter quotas and 
carryover tonnages can be shipped by 
the close of this year, despite current 
high production. 
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Steel Bars... 


Most producers cut customers’ 
quotas in attempt to elimin- 
ate carryovers 





Bar Prices, Page 148 


New York — Several months of 
continued stringency in the small and 
medium sizes of hot carbon bars are 
indicated. Some mills have been 
able to set up slightly better quotas 
for the first quarter, but this appears 
to be offset by smaller quotas by oth- 
er mills. Consumers requiring large 
rounds report an easier outlook but 
the principal demand is for small and 
medium sized bars. The situation in 
cold-finished carbon bars shows con- 
tinued improvement, except in the 
smal! sizes. However, deliveries on 
these smaller sizes are better than 
in hot carbon. Some consumers as- 
sert they can obtain small sizes of 
cold-drawn carbon bars for shipment 
in mid-January and February. Alloy 
bars can be had within five to seven 
weeks, with cold alloys running a lit- 
tle longer in point of delivery than 
the hot. 


Boston — Carbon bar supply out- 
look improves slowly, but hot-rolled in 
smaller sizes and flats is still rela- 
tively tight. Some warehouses, how- 
ever, are taking in more around 1/4- 
inch. Jobbers’ stocks of carbon bars 
are in somewhat better balance. 
Slightly lower requirements of cold 
finishers have not materially eased 
hot-rolled schedules, other consum- 
ers taking up any volume released. 
Cold finished and alloys are in balance 
with demand except in a few small 
sizes, including flats. 

Pittsburgh — Most bar producers 
hope to have practically all of their 
carryover tonnage cleared up by Feb. 
1, barring unpredictable develop- 
ments, such as fuel shortages, mill 
breakdowns, etc. To accomplish this, 
however, a substantial reduction will 
be necessary in customers’ previously 
established allotments for December 
and January. In addition to the pros- 
pect of inadequate industrial gas sup- 
plies this winter, some _ producers’ 
projected finishing mill production 
schedules are expected to be adverse- 
ly affected due to necessity of ex- 
tensive blast furnace relining pro- 
grams. 

Volume of new orders for hot-rolled 
alloy bars continues to improve, due 
in part to better balanced inventories 
in relation to projected production 
schedules among leading steel con- 
sumers. 

However, relatively prompt deliv- 
eries are still general throughout the 
industries, as is also the situation 
among cold finishers who also report 
some increase in receipts of new 
orders. 

Cleveland — Demand for cold-fin- 
ished carbon bars is reported spotty 
and tapering off, with warehouses re- 
porting their stocks of cold-finished 
carbon bars sufficient to meet most 
demands. However, pressure for de- 
livery of hot-rolled bars is undimin- 
ished. Sizes in greatest demand are 
11/2-in. and under. Despite the 
heavy demand for hot-rolled carbon 
bars, some bar mills are running only 
part time because of _ insufficient 
semifinished steel. 
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$ cool AND CLEAN. 
FILTERED AIR 


NE element must not be over- 
looked when cooling mill mo- 

tors by forced ventilation, if maximum 
operating efficiency is to be obtained. 
Drawn from high dust producing 
areas, this cooling air is laden with 
dirt. If not removed, it will soon per- 
meate the motors and 

eventually lead to costly 

shutdowns and repairs. 





AAF Filters have solved 
this problem in scores of 
forced ventilation sys- 
tems. One of the newest 
and most practical units 
. recommended for this 
. service is the Electro-Cell 
Electronic Precipitator. 
Removal of dust, soot 
and smoke from the air 
is handled with the high- 
est efficiency. Use of re- 
movable collector plate 
cells permits a choice of 
maintenance methods — 
removing cells for serv- 
icing in special cleaning 
tank, manual washing and re-oiling 
in place or automatic cleaning in 
place without interruption of service. 
Other features such as sectional con- 
struction and full-height hinged ioni- 
zers make for simplified installation 
and greater safety. 

AAF engineers will be glad to 
analyze your motor cooling require- 
ments and recommend filters of a 
type and capacity to meet your specific 
operating conditions. Write today for 
catalog information on the Electro- 
Cell and other modern AAF elec- 
tronic filters. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


443 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


R FILTERS 


AND DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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Structural Shapes... 


Structural Prices, Page 149 


Chicago — New inquiry for fabri- 
cated structural steel has dropped 
still further, but is not disturbing to 
structural shops which already are 
booked months ahead and are unable 
to obtain sufficient plain shapes from 
mills to keep work progressing as 
scheduled. Awards of structural 
steel also are running at a level con- 
siderably below that of earlier months 
this year. New orders exceed ca- 
pacity and mills are able to offer no 
encouragement as to more generous 
supply to customers during the first 
six months of 1948. 


Chicago city council is now study- 





ing draft of a proposed new building 
code, which, among other features, 
would permit prefabricated houses, 
hitherto prohibited. Instead of list- 
ing materials which may be used, the 
proposed code specifies performance 
standards, thus opening the market 
to the latest innovations in materials. 
Work on the draft required 13 months 
and cost $100,000. 

New York — Structural inquiry is 
brisk with all indications pointing to 
an active spring season. Meanwhile, 
contracts are more numerous, with 
fabricating shops steadily extending 
their order backlogs. Several of the 
larger shops are booked ahead six 
to seven months. 

Philadelphia — Structural steel de- 
mand is light in eastern Pennsylvania, 
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When a famous brush manufacturer like 
Fuller starts selling paint brushes, that's 
good news. For one thing, it means 
brushes of pure bristle. Their “flag ends” 
permit paint to be applied with a min- 
imum of brush marks. Also, pockets 
formed by overlapping, “flag end” bristles 
provide a reservoir for the paint...which 


flows evenly onto the surface when the 
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brush is flexed. Bristles are resilient and 


spring back with each stroke. Look for 
the Fuller trade mark... it’s your assur- 
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with little business of size in pros- 
pect. Bulk of activity is comprised 
of bridge work, involving modest ton- 
nages and principally for the state of 
Pennsylvania. An industrial project 
in prospect is an enameling shop for 
the Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
with the Austin Co., New York, en- 
gineer in charge. Shape supply is 
a little easier, with one producer of- 
fering more tonnage to regular cus- 
tomers for first quarter shipment. 


Cleveland — Further use of welded 
steel construction in applications 
where castings formerly were used 
is adding to pressure for plates and 
structural products, widening the 
gap between demand and supply. Al- 
ready, many construction projects 
are held back by difficulty of procur- 
ing structurals, and the demand 
would be even greater if building 
costs were not so high. However, 
considerable improvising is necessary 
to provide the necessary shapes for 
projects that are under way. 


Washington — Philippine Republic 
has purchased 202 surplus bridges 
for nearly $1 million, War Assets Ad- 
ministration said last week. It was 
the first purchase by the Philippines 
under a $10 million credit recently 
extended by WAA. 


The steel bridges, in unused condi- 
tion, were designed for standard 
gage railroad tracks but may be con- 
verted to any gage or adapted for 
use as highway bridges. They were 
offered for sale in the United States 
several times, but no interest was 
developed. 


The purchase included 165 spans of 
70 feet and 37 spans of 123 feet. 
WAA said the 13,000-ton shipment 
was equivalent to 375 railroad car- 
loads or about two and a half 5000- 
ton ships. 


Birmingham — Structural demand 
is fairly active, although the major 
portion of the district’s construction 
is apartment housing which requires 
little or no shape tonnage. This ac- 
counts largely for the fact that shape 
demand continues spotty. Shortage 
of steel is hampering production of 
some fabricated items. 


Seattle — Fabricating shops have 
order backlogs that will take several 
months to complete, but there is 
need for twice the amount of steel 
available. Allocations from mills are 
inadequate for the requirements of 
this area and deliveries are slow. 
Consequently, business beyond cur- 
rent inventories is not being ac- 
cepted. Potential demand for fab- 
ricated materials is of large propor- 
tions and presages a long period of 
activity. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 149 


Seattle—Cast iron pipe market is 
quiet, due to seasonal conditions and 
deferred deliveries. Renewed inter- 
est is expected about the first of the 
year as spring construction jobs get 
under way. Meanwhile agencies re- 
port slow deliveries of contracts 
placed months ago. 


Steel pipe is rnaking inroads into 
the cast iron field because of current 
conditions. 
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Plates... 
Some independents may lift 
prices due to higher costs. 
Raw materials remain short 


Plate Prices, Page 149 


Philadelphia — Confronted with 
continued shortage of raw materials, 
eastern plate mills are still having 
difficulty maintaining operations. 
Some are unable to even approach 
normal capacity operations. Mean- 
while, little relief is in prospect with 
regard to raw material costs, which 
have been moved up substantially 
over the past several weeks, with a 
result that some independents are 
still weighing the matter of further 
advancing their prices. 

The plate trade was interested last 
week in a reported offering of 150,000 
tons of 72 x 108 inch plate through 
Gibson Export Co., Swarthmore, Pa., 
for delivery in November, December 
and January at a price of $70, fob 
shipping point, plus $2 for engineer- 
ing and inspection services. Investi- 
gation revealed that the original 
amount was 90,000 tons and repre- 
sented government termination ma- 
terial and that most of it now has 
been disposed of. The plates are 
SAE 1010 specification, ranging in 
thicknesses up to 1/2-inch, with some 
of this latter thickness still avail- 
able. The material is for end-use 
consumers only. Among those in- 
terested in the disposal of this steel, 
in addition to the Gibson company, 
is Joseph Jacobson, 19 Upham S&t., 
Walden, Mass. In view of this of- 
fering it is interesting to note that 
the Navy is entering the market for 
substantial tonnages of plates for the 
first time since the end of the war. 


New York Shipbuilding Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., has taken an order for the 
construction of two carfloats for the 
Erie railroad, requiring a total of 
1800 tons of steel, principally plates. 
Western Maryland has awarded 1000 
coal cars to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; also two diesel loco- 
motives to Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corp., La Grange, 
Ill. 


Boston — Stringency in plates is 
most critical in the more standard 
carbon grades, notably in the lighter 
range. Mill order backlogs are net 
being reduced to any extent and 
carryovers on carbon plates will be 
as heavy as at the start of the cur- 


Various shipyard requirements can- 
not be met, producers declare, be- 
cause of their heavy order backlogs. 
The situation will remain stringent 
through the first quarter, as indicated 
by recent consumer quotas, and prob- 
ably some months beyond. Producers 
continue to be greatly handicapped 
by shortage of raw materials, partic- 
ularly pig iron. 

Birmingham — Plate mill opera- 
tions in this district are well sustained 
and some progress is being made in 
reducing order backlogs by restrict- 
ing the booking of new orders. Car 
building continues to make heavy in- 
roads upon available plate tonnage. 


Seattle — Plates continue scarce 
and shop operators hesitate to take 





jobs involving large tonnages. The 
industry is busy with the usual run of 
tank and boiler work. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 148 


Philadelphia — Reinforcing bar sit- 
uation continues to be marked by a 
shortage of supply, although actual 
demand locally is less brisk than it 
was a few weeks ago. Principal work 
pending includes 250 tons for a plant 
addition for the Seaboard Container 
Corp., Bristol, Pa., on which McClos- 
key & Co., Philadelphia, are general 
contractors. 


catia — Distributors of rein- 
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SIDE VIEW 


TOP VIEW Arrows show 


continuous flues:—square, open 
flues from top to bottom. May be 
used with or without cubular in- 
serts. Cross-vents (indicated by 
line) give equalized heat and air 
over complete checker area, tur- 
bulence and high heat exchange 


SIDE VIEW Arrows show 


4-Way lock: top and bottom— 
sideways in each direction. Lock is 
part of brick—expands and con- 
tracts with brick—cannot unlock, 
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show cross-vents 
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rop to bottom 





rent quarter. Backlogs vary sub- 
stantially, however, as some pro- 
ducers have been booking a minimum 
of this grade for months. On the 
other hand, floor plate deliveries are 
not too extended and some producers 
are active for clad tonnage. Ware- 
houses are not getting odds-and-ends 
tonnage as formerly, and equipment 
for cutting to size is practically idle 
at some plants. Work has been re- 
sumed at several shipyards, down for 
months as result of strikes, but the 
type of work now in yards does not 
require the same ratio of plate ton- 
nage as formerly. 


Seaver 4-Way Locked Cross-Vent Checker 
Brick increases heating surface 30% over 
present installations in stoves with plain 
basket weave—90% of volume exposed. 
Can be used for replacement of top checkers 
Cost comparable to ordinary basket weave. 








WRITE TODAY for blueprints and further infor- 
mation. Try these improved Checker Brick on your 
top layers and check your results, 
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New York — Pressure for plates 
has been further accelerated by the 
termination of the six-month strike 
at some of the local shipyards and at 
others along the eastern seaboard. 
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forcing steel definitely are not inter- 
ested in booking additional orders’ for 
the near future, except very small 
lots which can be fitted into current 
schedules. For that reason, invita- 
tions for bids on new projects attract 
only limited interest, and sometimes 
none at all. Mills are unable to prom- 
ise more generous supplies of steel 
than have been furnished in recent 
months. The overall demand situa- 
tion has been aggravated by the con- 
siderable number of public works 
jobs, such as federal, state and local 
bridge, paving and sewer projects. 


Seattle — Heavy order backlogs 
that will carry well into next year 
are reported by rolling mills in this 
area. New business is not being 
sought because the first objective is 
to complete current contracts and 








expedite deliveries. Regular custom- 
ers are given priorities, but in some 
instances contractors are finding 
difficulty in covering requirements. 

Demand for merchant bars is un- 
usually insistent, although bulk of 
the tonnage produced consists of re- 
inforcing for which industria! con- 
struction and public works offer an 
enlarged market. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 149 

Boston Practically all users of 
manufacturers and other grades of 
wire are taking first quarter alloca- 
tions in full. A few are leaving off 
some sizes and grades to balance in- 
ventories, but the overall volume as- 
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OIL COOLERS 


ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC. 





Diviwoa ot Amenican Raouaroe & Stardard Savitarg cosronarion 


1431 WEST AVE. 


BUFFALO 13,N. Y. 


Ross equipment is manufactured and sold in Canada by Horton Steel Works, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario 


signed for the period is below de- 
mand. Most mills are now filled for 
first quarter with indication users of 
low carbon will be short of material 
in some cases. On some high carbon 
specialties, producers will end this 
quarter with about one month’s pro- 
duction as a carryover and this has 
reduced quotas. Music wire in most 
sizes is on normal delivery basis. 


Chicago Manufacturers using 
wire rods in production of screw ma- 
chine parts report shipments of this 
product reasonably satisfactory to 
maintain current output, although 
building of inventories is out of the 
question. On the other hand, wire 
producers, although operating at full 
capacity, are unable to keep abreast 
of demand, except in wire rope and 
electrical building wire. There is 
some evidence that requirements for 
telephone wire and steel strand may 
be coming into balance with produc- 
tion. On the other hand, heavy de- 
mand continues for most merchant 
products, including fencing, barbed 
wire, bales, ties and baling wire, and 
building nails. 


Pig Iron... 


Supplies continue to tighten, 


especially in eastern and 


Pittsburgh districts 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 150 


Philadelphia Pig iron supply 
continued to tighten here, with foun- 
dries particularly hard hit. Virtual 
withdrawal of the Birdsboro, Pa., 
furnace from the general market as 
a result of its long-term agreement 
to ship about 90 per cent of its out- 
put to Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., 
and Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., 
New York, is estimated in the trade 
to amount to a loss to district foun- 
dries of at least 4500 tons a month. 
The further withdrawal of southern 
iron accounts for an additional loss 
of 2500 tons. 

In addition, the current suspen- 
sion of the larger of the two Swede- 
land, Pa., furnaces accounts for a 
loss of 7000 tons or more of foundry 
iron, all of which under present con- 
ditions is seriously felt. Moreover, 
a foundry furnace at Bethlehem, Pa., 
is scheduled to go down for major 
repairs Nov. 17. 

Further shrinkage in southern iron 
shipments is ascribed to a program 
of coke oven repairs at Woodward, 
Ala., beginning around the first of 
the year. However, the situation will 
be relieved next month by the sched- 
uled return of the Swedeland furnace 
to operation. This will tighten coke 
supply in this district, but by that 
time most consumers will have a fairly 
good stock on hand, at least the cus- 
tomers of the Swedeland ovens, who 
have benefited by the diversion of 
coke when the blast furnace blew out 
for repairs around Oct. 1. 

With the withdrawal of the Birds- 
boro furnace from the general mar- 
ket, the delivered Philadelphia price 
on low phos iron is $44.376, predicat- 
ed on a $2.376 freight rate from 
Steelton, Pa. This price does not 
include the 3 per cent federal tax. 

Boston — Melters of all grades of 
pig iron go into the winter months 
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with subnormal inventories. Out- 
look for any material improvement 
after the turn of the year is doubtful. 
While receipt of slightly more than 
15,000 tons of foundry iron per month 
from the Everett furnace is reason- 
ably assured, any increase in tonnage 
from Buffalo and other outside points 
is uncertain. Basic iron melters are 
generally operating with limited sup- 
plies. Demand for malleable iron 
tends to lengthen the Everett run 
on that grade. High ratio of scrap 
in melts continues and, while a few 
foundries have managed to raise the 
percentage of iron slightly, this has 
been impossible with many others, 
most lacking iron in volume to make 
this possible. 

New York — District pig iron melt 
is tapering due to increasing diffi- 
culty of consumers in getting iron. 
Demand for castings is substantial 
enough, but foundries are unable to 
get sufficient iron to sustain opera- 
tions. Some foundries are down for 
periods of several days and practical- 
ly all are operating on a limited 
weekly schedule in one degree or an- 
other. Due to scarcity of pig iron, 
demand for scrap is heavier than 
ever, but there is a limit to which 
scrap can be used, to say nothing of 
the difficulty in actually getting all 
of the scrap desired. 

Buffalo — District pig iron output 
rebounded to 94 per cent of capacity 
as the Hanna Furnace returned to 
capacity operations with the relight- 
ing of its fourth stack which was 
shut down about three months ago 
because of inadequate coke supplies. 
The production outlook is clouded 
with reports that leading producers 
will be forced to pare operations 
shortly as furnaces will be forced to 
undergo repairs after extended op- 
erating periods. Foundries continue 
to press for additional shipments. 
Increased demands are noted from 
heating equipment manufacturers. 

Pittsburgh — Despite every effort 
to keep badly overworked blast fur- 
naces in operation to meet unprece- 
dented demand, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. has been forced to start 
an extensive blast furnace relining 
program which will involve three fur- 
naces at Pittsburgh and one each at 
Aliquippa and Cleveland. The entire 
program will be extended over a pe- 
riod of 18 months and includes the 
rebuilding of larger hearths in at 
least one instance. 

Company officials expect this pro- 
gram will result in loss of 15,000 to 
20,000 tons of finished steel monthly, 
although increased production effi- 
ciency in purchase of ingots for con- 
version is expected to partially offset 
the loss in pig iron production. 

Some relief from the critical pig 
iron shortage next year is expected 
by foundries here, if present plan of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co. materializes. 
This company is hopeful final approv- 
al will be granted on its bid for the 
government-owned 1200-ton blast fur- 
nace at Monessen, Pa. This furnace 
was 95 per cent completed before con- 
struction was stopped toward the 
close of hostilities. 

Scarcity and high price of scrap 
continue to force integrated steel pro- 
ducers to use maximum amount of 
pig iron in open hearths, with result 
that the normal tonnage channeled to 
the foundry trade has been reduced 
substantially. 

Cleveland — Shortage of merchant 
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pig iron was intensified with the 
blowing out last week for repairs 
one of two stacks of the Central 
Furnaces group here of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiary. The work, 
now under way, will consist of repairs 
to the top and inwall. Because of 
the heavy demand for merchant iron 
the work has been classified as a rush 
job, which company hopes to have 
completed in two weeks. Capacity 
of the furnace is about 800 tons daily. 

Price of basic pig iron in the week 
ended Nov. 16 remained unchanged 
from the preceding week, $35.50 fob 
furnace Cleveland, with one produc- 
er that pegs its price to price of heavy 
melting steel scrap quoting $40.75. 

Cincinnati Pig iron allotments 


for the remainder of the year are 
expected to hold close to recent lev- 
els. Realization of the short supply 
has taken some of the pressure off 
furnace interests who are now beset 
by appeals for quicker deliveries. The 
melt, as was the case fer many 
weeks, is keyed to tonnage of pig iron 
available. Capacity operations are 
impossible despite heavy recourse to 
scrap. 

Chicago — Of the 42 blast furnaces 
in this district, 41 continue to op- 
erate, producing iron at the highest 
rate in history. Bulk of the output, 
however, is hot metal for steelmaking 
use, leaving only a limited tonnage 
for merchant use. Pig iron avail- 
able for sale to foundries is consid- 
erably below requirements, and a 
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THe two Multiple Unit Electric Combustion Tube Furnaces illus- 
trated are among the modern electrical equipment in the new 
experimental station of one of the country’s largest chemical 


manufacturers. They are being used in connection with research 
of resin and synthetic organic chemicals. Multiple Unit Labora- 


tory Furnaces are generally used where industrial research is 
being conducted and are standard in most laboratories. 
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SHEAR IFT CLEVERLY WITH A 


@Handles intricate 
cuts easily. No distor- 
tion. Unusually strong 
and durable, geared 
to give great power 
with little effort. Metal 
can turn any direction 
while cutting. 


@ Machines available 
for 14 ga., 10 ga., and 
3/16 in. material. 


Write for folder 














Catalog 16 — just off the press — pre- 
sents the latest and highest develop- 
ments in work holders for handling parts 
through heat treating, quenching, pick- 
ling, degreasing and similar processing. 
Stanwood baskets, trays, fixtures, retorts 
and carburizing boxes of many patterns 
are pictured and described. 

Stanwood fabricated metal containers 
and fixtures are correctly designed for 
efficient, time-saving operation, and rug- 
gedly built for maximum service life. 
Light weight, where desired, is provided 
without sacrifice of strength. 

Send today for Catalog 16. 


4825 W. Cortland St. 


















Chicago 39, Ill. 





worsening rather than bettering can 
be expected. It is obvious that steel- 
making rate will hold near capacity 
through the winter and with scrap 
scarce the preponderance of blast fur- 
nace production necessarily will go 
into hot metal. One steelmaker ex- 
pects to take out a furnace for repairs 
late in December and will devote all 
its capacity to basic iron, cutting off 
present output of merchant iron. A 
merchant iron maker probably will 
be forced to suspend a stack soon 
for repairs. Thus, future outlook 
for foundry iron is not good. 


St. Louis — Supply of pig iron 
from outside this area is tightening 
and local production is insufficient to 
afford any relief. Buyers from out- 
side sources had hoped their alloca- 
tions could be increased during the 
fourth oor first quarters’ but 
that hope is fading. Koppers produc- 
tion holds steady at 1000 tons daily. 
Its customers could use up to 20 per 
cent more iron were it available. They 
have reported no curtailment because 
of the scarcity, however. Coke sup- 
plies are becoming ever tighter but 
have not interfered with iron output 
locally. 


Birmingham — Many of the Birm- 
ingham district’s industries are stil} 
unable to get anywhere near enough 
to meet requirements. So acute is 
the iron shortage that civic interests 
are diverting attention to nonmetal 
industries in an effort to build up the 
district’s production diversification. 
There is slight prospect of any better 
situation in the foreseeable future. 


Seattle—While foundry operations 
have slowed, the scarcity of pig iron 
in this area has firmed cast iron scrap 
prices. Supplies are insufficient for 
present demands. Buyers have been 
trying to hold the price level at 
$27.50 for No. 1 cupola cast but it is 
expected to advance soon to $30, fob 
plant. Pig iron is hard to get as Utah 
producers are shipping sparingly to 
this area. One large foundry reports 
the first car of pig received in a 
month. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 150 


Cleveland — Shipments of Lake 
Superior iron ore declined further 
last week, reaching the lowest level 
since the first two weeks of the 
season. The decline is attributed to 
adverse weather conditions. Ship- 
ments declined to 1,471,910 tons dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 10 from 
2,042,650 tons for the previous week 
and 2,063,158 tons for the like week 
a year ago, according to the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association. Ship- 
ments from United States ports to- 
taled 1,455,658 tons, or an average 
daily loading of 207,665 tons, com- 
pared with 1,991,903 tons, or an aver- 
age of 284,557 tons for the preceding 
week. 

The cumulative total for the sea- 
son to Nov. 10 came to 73,686,087 
tons compared with 55,171,867 tons 
during the like period a year ago, 
including 72,098,046 tons and 53,- 
956,293 tons, respectively, from Unit- 
ed States ports. The cumulative 
total of 72,098,046 tons from United 
States ports showed an increase of 
18,141,753 tons over the total for the 
like 1946 period. 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 154 


Cleveland — With the big steel 
companies refusing to pay more than 
$39.50, Cleveland, for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel scrap and with brokers 
striving to complete filling old high- 
er-priced orders no new orders were 
being placed last week, although 
steel mills continued to procure cus- 
tomers’ scrap under an earmarking 
procedure on the basis of $39.50. Des- 
perate for scrap but at the same time 
opposed to paying runaway prices for 
it, big steel companies are pressing 
their customers to return scrap to 
them at $39.50. 


It is hoped that such scrap return 
will prevent the development of a 
runaway market. 

In filling old orders ranging from 
$43.00 to $49.50 delivered in the val- 
ley, brokers have been paying from 
$42.50 to $43.50 for local scrap and 
up to $47.00 for remote material. 
Most of the current old orders expire 
Nov. 22, and while brokers have com- 
pleted most of these, one big consum- 
er is reported to have issued notices 
that its old orders will be canceled as 
of Nov. 22 even though all tonnage 
under the contracts may not have 
been delivered and even though the 
consumer could well use the tonnage. 
This indicates that as of Nov. 22 there 
will be a determined effort to purchase 
at lower prices. How long such a 
policy can be followed is questionable 
with winter approaching and with 
steel mill inventories of scrap at low 
levels. 

Considerable cross-hauling of scrap 
is interfering with car supply thus 
adding to current difficulties. 


Pittsburgh — There is a growing 
belief among scrap market observ- 
ers that heavy melting steel will be 
successfully stabilized at approxi- 
mately the $40 level. Some small lot 
purchases at this price were report- 
ed last week, while a number of 
mills have informed their scrap 
sources that the higher priced un- 
shipped tonnage commitments will be 
canceled at expiration of contracts. 
Some mills in this district were 
awarded the heavy melting steel ton- 
nage on the New York Central, Erie, 
and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroad 
lists at $41, including broker’s com- 
mission. ‘this is considered signifi- 
cant for it perhaps indicates suc- 
cess on part of steel producers in 
their effort to stabilize heavy melt- 
ing railroad scrap at the normal $1 
differential over industrial open 
hearth grades. 

Reflecting heavy influx of scrap 
shipments at the high price levels, 
some mills have been able to augment 
inventories. However, this is by no 
means general, for stocks are not 
evenly distributed between produc- 
ing plants, with some interests re- 
porting less than a two weeks’ cush- 
ion. With winter season approach- 
ing, the scrap supply outlook ap- 
pears to be just as critical as early 
this fall. 

Philadelphia — Although the ma- 
jor open hearth grades of scrap held 
unchanged last week, undertone of 
the market is strong. There is a 
tendency among consumers to buy at 
present prices of $42 to $43, deliv- 
ered, for melting steel, No. 1 bushel- 
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A characteristic of Lovejoy matches EFFICIENCY 
and DEPENDABILITY that account for their pref- 
erence with power engineers. 


L-R Flexible Couplings 


Examine this cutaway of Lovejoy Type “H” for 
heavy duties. Resilient load cushions, materia? 
best suited to service, suspended between rugged 
jaws. Electric steel castings and greater number 
of jaws for maximum load carrying capacity. 
Cushions always in sight. NO TEAR-DOWNS of 
machinery for changing. 


—and No Lubrication! 


Hours saved on this score alone! Get all facts 
on Lovejoy superiorities, correction for misalign- 
ment, absorption of vibration, shock and surge, 
resistance to temperature extremes, fumes, ete. 
Sizes 1/6 to 2500 h.p. Send for Catalog with 
Quick-Finding Selector Charts eliminating tedious 
figuring. Wire or write. 
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5071 W. Lake Street Chicago 44, Illinois 
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ing and Nos. 1 and 2 bundles, but 
dealers and brokers are less disposed 
to book further tonnage at these 
levels, at least until they are more 
fully covered against contracts al- 
ready accepted at these prices. As it 
now stands, a number of these sellers 
are having to cover at prices that 
leave little or no margin of profit, 
with some scattered lots being picked 
up at figures actually above the sell- 
ing prices. Original sources of sup- 
ply appear bullish, what with winter 
approaching, finished steel strong, pig 
iron supplies more stringent, and con- 
sumer inventories far from adequate 
under the circumstances. Strength is 
reflected in offerings on railroad lists 
and various industrial tonnages com- 
ing up. Present period of test may 
run for another week or ten days. 

Low phos grades are actually high- 
er, with bar crops and plate, punch- 
ings and plate scrap and cut struc- 
turals now holding at $47.50 to $48.50, 
delivered. Cupola cast is higher at 
$50 to $51, and machinery cast at 
$52 to $54. Clean auto cast also 
has been advanced to this latter range 
and No. 1 wheels to $50 to $51. Other 
cast grades are unchanged for the 
present, although sentiment is strong, 
with the true market in some items 
difficult to appraise. 

New York—Brokers’ buying prices 
on the major steelmaking grades ad- 
vanced $1 a ton last week to $39, 
fob shipping point. Other increases 
include an advance of $1 on No. 3 
bundles to $37; on unstripped motor 
blocks, from $40 to a spread of $41 
to $42. Both buyers and sellers are 
moving cautiously in a test period 
which may run another week or so. 

Boston As higher-priced con- 
tracts expire, heavy melting steel 
scrap prices tend to soften, although 
lack of buying makes the market un- 
certain. Against contracts, $35 to 
$36, fob shipping point, is being paid, 
but new orders are not being placed 
at that quotation. Volume of strictly 
No. 1 heavy melting steel is limited, 
both yard and industrial material. 
Considerable of the latter is not com- 
ing out in the open market. Slightly 
more tonnage is available from ship 
breaking, but this is costly scrap 
when the work is done by steel works. 


Chicago — Test of scrap market 
here probably will not come _ until 
late this month or early December. 
Contracts placed at the $43 figure for 
heavy melting steel will expire about 
Nov. 22. Meanwhile mills are receiv- 
ing only small tonnages of material 
at their current buying price of $39 a 
ton delivered. The market is strong, 
however. Inventories of mills are ad- 
equate for current requirements but 
whether they will be able to hold the 
price line when they again seek to 
buy extensively remains to be seen. 


Buffalo — Scrap dealers term the 
present market here one of the 
“craziest’”’ on record as leading mill 
consumers continue to hold the line 
against higher prices for steelmak- 
ing grades while outside buying is 
taking place at considerably higher 
levels than the local bids. Although 
top mills refuse to bid above $39.25 
for No. 2 heavy melting, sales to Pitts- 
burgh consumers in this area are re- 
ported on the basis of a $43.70 Buf- 
falo price. 

Dealers report that local mills have 
been warned that winter operations 
may be threatened as a substantial 
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quantity of scrap which usually moves 
to area consumers is now finding its 
way to outside consumers. Fresh 
sales of No. 1 heavy melting were 
reported within the range of $41.50 
to $43.50. 

Strength and rising prices were 
prevalent also in the market for 
turnings and cast scrap. 

Detroit — Shipments on _ higher- 
priced orders will continue to be re- 
ceived until Nov. 22 and until that 
date prices will mark time pending 
clarification of the next movement. 
Mills are inclined to relax on ship- 
ment schedules and to permit over- 
shipment, although they are increas- 
ingly critical of quality and make no 
bones about rejecting off-grade ma- 
terial. Contingent upon ability to ob- 
tain a sufficient supply of blast fur- 
nace metal, Great Lakes Steel Co. is 
readying plans to start its bessemer 
converter installation some time next 
month. Iron will be partially blown 
to what might be called “synthetic” 
scrap, then transferred to open 
hearths, permitting an appreciable re- 
duction in heat time and a conse- 
quent improvement in the daily ton- 
nage record. Scrap brokers here con- 
firm the ‘“wild’’ market in malleable 
cast grades, one sale being report- 
ed at close to the $70 per ton level. 


Cincinnati — Activity in steelmak- 
ing grades of scrap was limited last 
week to fulfilling old orders. Brokers 
and dealers continued wary of new 
contracts at the hold-the-line quota- 
tions; hence, all interests appeared 
to be waiting developments. Some 
tonnage is undoubtedly being with- 
held on speculation. Demand for 
foundry grades is undimished. 

St. Louis —- The scrap market in 
this district holds relatively steady, 
with a few old orders being filled at 
higher than current prices. Ship- 
ments are moderately better and 
there are reports of supplies coming 
from some new sources under the 
stimulus of price decline fears. How- 
ever, most brokers anticipate steady 
prices for a time, although admitting 
likelihood of a tight winter. Prices 
here do not fluctuate as sharply as 
elsewhere since there are fewer mills 
to bid on short supplies. Mills’ re- 
serves are improving, one reporting 
a 90-day stockpile, while the average 
is 30 to 40 days. The foundry aver- 
age is 30 days or better. Offerings 
of railroad scrap are disappointingly 
small. 

Birmingham — Scrap prices defi- 
nitely have eased, although yards re- 
port they are considerably hampered 
by inclement weather in their prep- 
aration work. Shortages are more 
pronounced in heavy melting and cast 
grades. 

Seattle — Mills’ receipts of steel 
scrap are slightly in excess of con- 
sumption, but the margin is not suf- 
ficient to build inventories. The recent 
increase of $2 has stimulated ship- 
ments to some extent but with the 
advent of winter weather receipts 
may not continue at present levels. 
Mills are not anxious to build up 
large inventories at current prices 
but are seeking sufficient material 
to insure capacity operations. War 
Assets Administration plans to strip 
the eight shipways and assembly 
shop at Swan Island which are expect- 
ed to yield 1,000 tons of scrap angles, 
channels and scaffolding and 400 tons 
of I-beams. 
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Hendrick will fabricate it to your 
specifications , , y , from any 
commercially rolled metal , , , in 
any gauge x x, x» with any shape or 
size of openings. Extensive plant 





Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 
“*Shur-Site’’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 


facilities, an unsurpassed stock of 
dies and tools, and more than 70 
years’ experience in perforating 
metals, are at your service. Write 
us regarding your requirements. 


HENDRICK 


Manufacturing Company 
30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
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LITTELL Reels, Cradles, Winders, Feeders 
—are unexcelled in handling coil stock. 
They save time. One coil, hundreds of 
feet long, feeding steadily instead of 
dozens of short strips. They save ma- 
terial. A continuous ribbon. Economic- 
al dovetailing of blanks thruout entire 


length of coil. 


Easy-running, ball-bearing, self-cen- 
tering, adjustable stock supports—are 
among the features of Littell Reels. 
Plain or motor-driven Reels. Coil capa- 
cities up to 6,000 Ibs. Cradles for coils 
up to 20,000 Ibs. x 72” wide. 
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If you slit either SHEETS or COILS 





You need our new 48” SHEET or 
COIL trio-housing SLITTER 


BUILDERS OF COMPLETE SLITTING LINES 


PAXSON MACHINE CO. | 
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This is how STROM BALLS are born 








A heoding machine cutting sections from heated 
steel rods and compressing them in a die 
te a rough spherical shape. 


The steel is carefully chosen and inspected, even before it gets to the 
heading machine. After being “born” here, balls are carefully “brought 
up,” through a long series of grinding and lapping operations, to the 
unbelievably high standards of finish, sphericity and precision which have 
made Strom Metal Balls the standard of Industry. Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1850 South 54th Avenue, Cicero 50, Illinois. 


Siroii] BALLS %) Serve Industry 
Largest Independent and Exclusive Metal Ball Manufacturer 
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Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 151 


New York — While warehouse al- 
locations for first quarter are leaner, 
the drop in shipments will not plumb 
the level of quotas; included in mill 
carryovers is considerable warehouse 
tonnage which will come in during 
that period. In any event, however, 
available tonnage will be far short 
of meeting consumer requirements 
for numerous products, notably sheets 
and plates. Structurals, standard 
pipe and nails are also short. Slight 
improvement in demand for alloys is 
noted, but most distributors, with 
substantial balanced stocks, could 
well handle additional volume. 


Cincinnati — Active demand for 
steel from warehouses continues to 
find stocks of sheets, plates and 
shapes virtually exhausted. Pressure 
for flat-rolled items from fabricators 
appears heavier in the lack of satis- 
fying tonnage from mills. Jobbers 
are allocating material as it arrives, 
not attempting to stock against an- 
ticipated tapering of mill shipments 
next month. 

Seattle — Jobbing houses are is- 
suing a new price list reflecting the 
recent freight increases, averaging 
15 cents per hundredweight. The 
volume of business is outstanding, one 
firm reporting October the largest 
month in its history. Many large 
buyers unable to purchase in car lots 
from mills are turning to warehouses 
for their requirements. Government 
construction in Alaska and at Han- 
ford is channeling a large amount of 
business through local warehouses. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 149 


New York — Domestic freight car 
awards in October of 17,737 were the 
largest since the war, according to 
the American Railway Car Institute, 
New York. Total exceeded the pre- 
vious high of 15,236 in July of last 
year and compares with the Septem- 
ber bookings of 9917. The total for 
the first ten months is 109,283. Octo- 
ber deliveries totaled 8364 cars, with 
6242 being delivered by commercial 
shops and 2122 by railroad com- 
pany shops. Order backlogs as of 
Nov. 1 amounted to 125,623, with 
93,448 for commercial shops and 
32,175 for railroad shops. 

Birminghara — Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad has placed an order for 
76,000 tons of 132 pound rails with the 
Ensley mill of Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. for delivery in 1948. 
The order, with accessories, is valued 
at approximately $6,700,000. 


Apex Smelting Co. Acquires 
National Smelting Properties 


Apex Smelting Co., Chicago, has 
purchased the plant, laboratories and 
equipment of the National Smelting 
Co., Cleveland, effective Jan. 2, 1948. 
National Smelting facilities will be 
operated as the Apex Smelting Co. 
Cleveland plant and will produce 
aluminum, magnesium, zinc base al- 
loys and other related products. This 
will enable the company to render 
more efficient service to its present 
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PEDRICK 
PRODUCTION 
BENDERS 


for 
Pipe and Concrete Reinforcing Bars 





When a production bender is used for 
bending reinforcing bars, a high and 
variable speed is very much to be de- 
sired. A four speed transmission enables 
this machine to bend large bars at slow 
speed and smaller bars at high speed, 
and the Pedrick feature of multiple pro- 
duction makes this machine a very use- 
ful addition to the contractor's equip- 
ment. The machine will make bends to 
any curvature up to 180° automatically 
without manual attention other than to 
load and unload the machine. 
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PEDRICK TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


3640 N. Lawrence St., 


Philadelphia, 40, Pa. 











SEAMLESS 
a HIGH PRESSURE 


GAS 
CYLINDERS 


FOR ALL COMPRESSED 
and LIQUEFIED GASES 
DIAMETERS UP TO 13” 


e 
HOT DRAWN 
FROM CARBON MANGANESE 
and CHROME MOLY STEELS 


Carefully Made 
Rigidly Inspected 


Other TISCO Products: 


MANGANESE STEEL CASTINGS e 
ALLOY & CARBON STEEL CAST- 
INGS e FROGS e SWITCHES 
SPECIAL TRACKWORK 
MISC. SEAMLESS TUBING 


SINCE 1742 


TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON 4x> STEEL COMPANY 


HIGH BRIDGE, W. J. & EASTON, PA. 
Cylinder Sales Office: 110 East 42nd St. Mew Verh 17. &. Y¥. 














“HERCULES” 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


»(/ RED-STRAND \4 











This is an extra tough wire rope 
that is able to give you safe, de- 
pendable and economical service 
—even on the hardest jobs. As 
is is made in Round Strand and 
Flattened Strand construction— 
Preformed and Non-Preformed 
—there is a correct type for your 
every requirement. 


Your inquiries are welcome, and 
we invite them. 




















MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 


WIRE ROPE MAKERS ESTABLISHED 1857 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE «@ ST. LOUIS 12, MO., U.S.A. 
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BOOST 


“Small work” 


PRODUCTION 


G 







Model IP 


Production increases to 50% are possible when 
you put a Ransome Model IP Motor Operated 
Positioner on the job for small work. Position- 
ing gives you all the advantages of down-hand 
welding .. . larger electrodes . faster dep 
The IP 


is ideal for hand or automatic welding of work 


up to 100 Ibs 


osition ... smoother, stronger welds 


in shops, industrial plants and 
educational laboratories . Work manually 
tilted through 135° arc and locks at any degree 
of tilt... motor rotated through 360° at vari 
able speeds trom .21 to § rpm. Bench mounted 
Model IH .. . hand 
Operated . helps 
you get more done by 
positioning the work 
for maximum acces- 
sibility. Facilitates 


welding, assembly, 





repairing, grinding 


Model IH and other operations 


Bulletin 210B gives complete information, 


Industrial Division 





MACHINERY COMPANY 
Dunellen, N. J. 
Subsidiary of 
WORTHINGTON 


Pump and Machinery 
Corporation 








Ransome Positioners and Turning Rolls... 
Capacities 100 Lbs. to 75 Tons 
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and prospective eastern customers, 
according to W. A. Singer, president 
of Apex Smelting. 

Mr. A. Rubin, vice president, Na- 
tional Smelting Co., will become an 
officer and director of Apex Smelt- 
ing Co. and manager of the Cleveland 
plant. 

Mr. Walter M. Weil, president, Na- 
tional Smelting Co., said that his 
company will continue operations un- 
til Jan. 1 to insure uninterrupted pro- 
duction and employment up to the 
time the new owner’s operations be- 
gin. 


Coke Becomes One of Steel 
Mills’ Major Supply Problems 


Youngstown — Shortages of raw 
materials and labor are hampering 
steel mill operations in this district. 
Mills are not too liberally supplied 
with scrap and are unable to increase 
their charges of pig iron since blast 
furnaces have been operating at top 
capacity for many weeks, although 
not at top efficiency due to the poor 
quality of coke available. Some open 
hearths are idle due to lack of ma- 
terial. 

Coke has become one of the steel 
plants’ major problems. One _ pro- 
ducer is reported losing 20 per cent 
of its possible iron production be- 
cause of poor quality of coke. Other 
plants are losing from 6 to 8 per 
cent of possible peak production be- 
cause of poor coke. Some companies 
have some unusual coke deals. One 
blast furnace operator is shipping to 
an industrial firm part of the iron 
produced from coke supplied by that 
firm. Another supplier of coke speci- 
fies that part of the iron produced 
must be used to make steel which 
subsequently is fabricated by another 
company into pipe for shipment to 
the original coke supplier. 

Steel mill executives here are dis- 
turbed about proposals to send scrap 
and semifinished steel to Europe un- 
der the Marshall plan. Pointing out 
that the nation’s steel plants already 
are short of scrap, they feel this 
might force still higher scrap prices 
and break down their efforts to pre- 
vent any further increases in steel 
prices. They point out also that 
they would lose about 10 per cent 
scrap return on the’ semifinished 
steel. 

The program of shipping ingots to 
Great Britain during World War II, 
involving scrap losses of 25 to 35 per 
cent, helped to deplete the nation’s 
scrap supply in recent years. Some 
authorities here think it would be 
better to supply only finished goods. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

2100 tons, new plant unit No. 3, Chicago 
Screw Co., Bellwood, Ili., to American 
gridge Co., Pittsburgh 

1300 tons, parts plant, International Harvester 
Co., St. Paul, to Gage Structural Steel Co., 
Chicago, for fabrication by Allied Structural 
Steel Cos 

1205 tons, New York Central station improve- 
ments, Toledo, O., through the Duffy Con- 
struction Co., to the Duffin Iron Co., 
Chicago 

1200 tons, wharf, American Sugar Refining 
Co New Orleans, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


NEW BUSINESS 








705 tons, Public School No. 176, Queens, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., New York. 
700 tons, power house, Corn Products Refining 
Co., Argo, Ill., to Gage Structural Steel 
Co., Chicago, for fabrication by Allied 
Structural Steel Cos.; Sargent & Lundy, Chi- 

cago, engineers. 

630 tons, Central of New Jersey railroad 
bridges, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

534 tons, bearing piling, grease and lube plant, 
Pure Oil Co., Smith Bluff, Tex., to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

390 tons, addition to research building, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana, Whiting, Ind., to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

385 tons, candy factory, Mineola, Long Island, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

316 tons, bridge S 268(3), Park county, Wyo. 
for state, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

270 tons, Brownsville Health Center, Brooklyn, 
to Dreier Structural Steel Co. Inc., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 

250 tons, third unit, Ross dam, for Seattle 
city light department, to Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Seattle; General Construction 
Co., general contract. 

230 tons, market building, S. S. Eustis Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., to West End Iron Works, 
Cambridge; White Construction Co., Boston 
general contractor. 

210 tons, apartment, Grand Concourse, Bronx 
N. Y., to Grand Iron Works, that city. 

180 tons, municipal bridge, Seventh St., Phila- 
delphia, to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

170 tons, lead dross building, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., Hammond, Ind., to 
Reuter Bros. Iron Works Ine., Chicago; 
Sugarman-Moore Co., Chicago, contractor. 

160 tons, state bridge, Bedford county, Penn 
sylvania, to American Bridge Co., Pitts 
burgh. 

155 tons, New York Central terminal, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

153 tons, factory building, Florence Stove Co. 
Kankakee, Ill., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Campbell-Lowrie-Lauter- 
milch Corp., Chicago, contractor. 

152 tons, bridge No. 764(2), Jasper county 
lowa, for state, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

150 tons, state bridge, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

145 tons, addition, Jewish Hospital, New 
Haven, Conn., to the Kramer Iron Works 
that city. 

30 tons, plant addition, A. C. Gilbert, New 
Haven, Conn., to Belmont Iron Works 
Eddystone, Pa 

100 tons, shop alterations, Consolidated Edisor 
Co., New York City, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
500 tons, fabricating plant, Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
500 tons, mill building, Continental Steel Co 
Kokomo, Ind.; bids Oct. 30. 
175 tons, general storage building, Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, Whiting, Ind. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


200 tons, paving, Marshall county, Iowa, fo! 
state, to Des Moines Steel Co., Des Moines 
lowa; Atkinson Paving Co., Chillicothe, Mo. 
contractor. 

110 tons, municipal power plant, Peabody 
Mass., to Truscon Steel Co., Boston; M 
Spinelli & Sons, Inc., Boston, general con 
tractor. 

100 tons, Puget Sound News Co. building, etc., 
Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific Steel Corp. 
Seattle; Mowat Construction Co., general 
contract. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


4564 tons, South Side intercepting sewer, Cont 
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The James COULTER Machine Co. | C = 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


68 Years of Metal Perforating 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 


gears and shafts, 
| look to PITTSBURGH GEAR'S 
| engineering skill, ‘‘know-how”’ 
j and scientific heat treatment to 
| 


give you longer, trouble-free 








service. Furnished from 16 DP 





to 2” circular pitch, with di- 


ameters ey r 
; PITTSBURGH up to 60"; worms from 


HELICALS * INTERNALS 
BEVELS 


Re right or left hand threads, 


SPECIALS to 10” OD. Inquiries — 


Ye" to 2” CP, single or multiple, 
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PITTSBURGH GEAR 


AND MACHINE COMPANY: | 27th & Smaliman Streets 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 
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POWER PRESSES 


FOR 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 AVENUE A, NEWARK 5, N. J. 


SHEET 
METALS 








For All Purposes 


Prompt Shipments 







































TURN TO STEEL.... 


for help in locating scarce materials or machinery. The “Used & 
Rebuilt Equipment—Materials” section is the weekly meeting place 
for buyers and sellers of good used machinery and materials. 
Rates are moderate. For further information write today to STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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NEW BUSINESS 








3 and 4, Sanitary District of Chicago; gen- 
eral contract to 8S. A. Healy Co. and Peter 
Kiewit Sons Co., Chicago, jointly; bids Oct. 
23. 

260 tons, New Jersey state highway bridge; 
bids Nov. 19. 

250 tons, plant addition, Seaboard Container 
Corp., Bristol, Pa.; McCloskey & Co., Phila- 
delphia, general contractors, 

240 tons, state bridge, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania; bids Nov. 21. 

130 tons, Dearborn St. subway, Cont. T-9B, 
Department of Subways and Superhighways, 
Chicago; bids Nov. 13. 

105 tons, laboratory, Minnesota State Highway 
Commission, Minneapolis; Steenberg Con- 
struction Co., St. Paul, low on general con- 
tract; bids substantially over estimate. 

100 tons, state bridge, Dauphin county, Penn- 
sylvania; bids Nov. 21. 

100 tons, shapes for miscellaneous bridge re- 
pairs, Lawrence county, Pennsylvania; bids 
Nov. 21. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 
1200 tons, 48 inch pipe, awarded through a 
Jersey City, N. J., contracting company to 
Alco Products Co., New York. 
180 tons, plate rings, Condenser Services & 
Engineering Co., Edgemoore, Del., through 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


PLATES PENDING 
1800 tons, including some tonnage other than 
plates, two carfloats for Erie railroad, New 
York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N,. J. 


100 tons or more, replacements for Seattle’s 
Cedar river supply line; American Pipe & 
Construction Co., Portland, low, $38,969. 


CIE... 


STEEL PIPE PLACED 
33,000 tons, East Bay Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict, Oakland, Calif., to Western Pipe & 
Steel Co. of California, San Francisco. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Lehigh & New England, 11 diesel-electric lo- 


comotives, to American Locomotive Co., New 
York; list comprises ten 1500-horsepower 
freight locomotives and one 1000-horsepower 


switching locomotive. 

Lehigh Valley, seven 2-umit 4000-horsepower 
diesel-electric locomotives, to American Lo- 
comotive Co., New York. 

Western Maryland, two diesel locomotives, to 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
Corp., La Grange, Ill. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 2050 freight 
cars, placed as follows: 750 seventy-ton 
gondolas, 250 seventy-ton ballast and 200 
seventy-ton hopper cars to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York; 250 16,000-gallon 
tank cars and 200 seventy-ton covered hop- 
per cars, to General American Transporta- 
tion Corp., Chicago; 300 fifty-ton twin hop- 
per cars to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago; 100 gondola cars to Pressed Steel 
Car Co., Pittsburgh. 

Zake Superior & Ishpeming, 400 fifty-ton ore 
cars, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Wabash, 6 stainless steel passenger cars, to 
the Budd Co., Philadelphia. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 46 new 
passenger cars, contemplated; it also plans 
to recondition 104 old cars. This program, 
including new equipment, will cost approxi- 
mately $6 million and will go ahead if the 
railroad’s application for fare increases, 

pending in four states, is granted. 


RAILS PLACED 
Louisville & Nashville, 76,000 pounds of 132- 
pound rails, to Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


CALIFORNIA 


BELL, CALIF.—Crane Hoist Engineering 
Corp. has been formed with 1000 shares of 
no par value stock by William G. Mowat, 
1236 N. Hill Ave., Pasadena. 

EAST LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Pacific Can 
Co., 290 Division St., San Francisco, has 
awarded a contract to Bechtel Corp., 3780 
Wilsnire Blvd., Los Angeles, for construction 
of a factory to cost $350,000. 

FRESNO, CALIF.—Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. will build an office at Morca Ave. 
and Hampton Way to cost $600,000, 

LOS ANGELES—Northrop Aircraft Inc. has 
been awarded a $1,500,000 contract by Boe- 
ing Aircraft Corp. for B-50 bomber landing 
flaps. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Detroit Steel Corp., 
1925 S. Oakwood St., Detroit, plans to build 
a $3 million plant on State St. Architect 
is Leo Carponi, 1221 Chapel St. Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has steel con- 
tract. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Glaesell Corp., c/o Madden & 
Connor, architects, 164 E. 154th St., Harvey, 
plans to build a $100,000 factory. 

EVANSTON, ILL.—Rustoleum Mfg. Co., 2433 
Oakton St., has awarded a $200,000 contract 
to C. W. Haynes Co., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, for construction of a 3-story fac- 
tory ani i1-story warehouse. 

FRANKLIN PARK, ILL.—H. G. Fischer & 
Co., 2323 W. Wabansis St., Chicago, has 
awarded a contract to Salde Construction 
Co. 1970 W. Balmoral St., for a 1-story 
factory and office building to cost about 
$400,000. 

LINCOLNWOOD, ILL.—Federal Tool Co., 142 
N. Leavitt St., has awarded a contract to 
Campbell-Lowrie-Lauttermilch, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, for construction of a $750,- 
000 factory and office. 

MC COOK, ILL.—J. M. Huber Corp., 620 62nd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has awarded a con- 
tract to Ragnar Benson Inc., 4744 W. Rice 
St., Chicago, for construction of a $800,000 
factory. 

ST. CHARLES, ILL.—Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Ohio Bldg., Toledo, O., has awarded 
a contract to Hughes Foulkrod Co., Schaff 
Bldg., Philadelphia, for construction of ad- 
ditions and alterations to its plant here, at 
a cost of $250,000. 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS—International Harvester Co. 
will build a $1,200,000 addition for expansion 
of truck engine operations. 

ROCHESTER, IND.—Topps Mfg. Co., J. Elin, 
president, N, Main St., plans to build a 2- 
story, $100,000 factory addition. Architect 
is A. D. O'Keefe, 401 E. Jefferson St. 


KANSAS 


ULYSSES, KANS.—Cities Service Gas Co., 
First National Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., contemplates a $2 million compres- 
sor station cxpansion. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Plastic Division, has broken ground 
for construction of a new unit to produce 
formaldehyde for expanded output of plastic 
resins. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Chrysler Corp., Amplex Division, 
has awarded a $250,000 contract to Couse 
& Westphal, 12740 Lyndon Ave., for con- 
struction of a factory. 

DETROIT—Mechanical Handling Systems, 
4601 Nancy Ave., will build a $100,000 


factory addition. Plans are by Vogel & 
Fortney, 611 Park Ave. 

RIVER ROUGE, MICH.—¥Ford Motor Co., 
3000 Schaefer St., Dearborn, has awarded 
a contract to Arthur G. McKee Co., 2300 
Chester Ave., Cleveland, for construction of 
a blast furnace, enlarging ore and raw 
material storage docks and miscellaneous 
work in a program to cost $18 million. 

UBLY, MICH.—Thumb Electric Co-operative 
plans to undertake a $575,000 power plant 
expansion which includes a building addi- 
tion and installation of two engines. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Andrew Schaeffer Co. plans con- 
struction of a $75,000 plant at Clarence 
and Natural Bridge Aves. 

ST. LOUIS—Century Electric Co., 19th and 
Pine Sts., has awarded a $154,000 contract 
to Robert Paulus Construction Co., 3457 
Morganford, for erection of a 3-story factory 
at 1326 Olive St. 

ST. LOUIS — Missouri Portland Cement Co., 
Continental Bldg., has awarded contracts 
to H. A. Bailey Inc., 876 Hodiamont Ave., 
for a rock crushing plant and to Fruin- 
Colnon Contracting Co., 1706 Olive St., for 
a concrete clinker and lime storage build- 
ing. This expansion and other improvements 
bring overall cost of the program to $2 
million. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO—Hewitt-Robins Inc. has announced 
a $600,000 expansion program in its Rest- 
foam Division. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y. — J. P. Danielson Divi- 
sion of Plomb Tool Co. Inc. is erecting a 2- 
story addition which will add 24,000 sq ft 
of floor space, 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Queens Indus- 
trial Center, Chatham Phoenix Bldg., will 
build a $5 million project to consist of 
16 industrial buildings along 19th and 20th 
Aves. between 42nd and 48th Sts. 

ORISKANY, N. Y.—Oriskany Malleable Iron 
Co. suffered damages estimated at almost 
$100,000 from fire recently. 


OHIO 


ASHTABULA, O.—Lake Shore Gas Co. is in- 
stalling two more 30,000-gallon propane 
storage tanks at the company’s West Ave. 
plant. Two already have been delivered 
and two more are expected in a $200,000 
program for generating and production 
equipment. 

ASHTABULA, O.—Mercury Equipment Co., 
subsidiary of War Products Co., 4710 State 
St., is constructing a boiler house addition 
and will install a heating system at a cost 
of $70,000. 

CANTON, O.—Winters Foundry & Machine 
Co., which recently was incorporated with 
a capital of $150,000, will soon move to 4125 
Mahoning Rd. N. E., where floor area will 
be tripled and a _ general modernization 
plan will be effected, 

CELINA, O.—Reynolds & Reynolds, R. H. 
Grant, president, 800 Germantown St., Day- 
ton, has awarded a $250,000 contract to 
Joseph Ulhenhake & Sons. for construction 
of a factory. 

CLEVELAND—Eaton Mfg. Co., 739 E, 140th 
St., plans to build a 1-story axle plant. 
Engineer is George S. Rider Co., Terminal] 
Tower. 

CLEVELAND—Uarco Co., 13300 Coit Rd., 
plans to build a $125,000 factory addition. 
Plans are by Bonfield & Cumming, 1900 
Euclid Ave. 

CLEVELAND—Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
3341 Jennings Rd., has awarded a contract 
to Paugh & Brown, 6014 Euclid Ave., for 
construction of foundations of an open 
hearth steel mill addition. Total cost of 
the project is estimated at $700,000. Engi- 
neer is Arthur G. McKee Co., 2300 Chester 
Ave. 
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“SAFETY” Wedge Grip. 


@ No mushroom 
@ No spall 


@ 25% to 50% 
more service 


@ More Safety! \¥ : er j ¥ sf 
@ Pat. No. 2,089,794 | | 


Perfect balance . . . Knurled sides 
not only assure positive grip with 
“Wedge Grip” to give clearer, 
deeper impressions—but also lessen 
severity of extra heavy stamping. 
Characters available from 1/16” 
to 1” 
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On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, 
Foundry Work, etc. 


We specialize in books of interest to our readers, 
and will be glad to advise you about the best 
book for your particular needs. 
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CARBOLOY CO. INC. 
11141 E. 8 Mile Road 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


CPECIAL TO CRORE 


Ferrous and non-ferrous gears in 
large diameters and heavy types 
made to your specifications. Choose 
from cast or forged steel, gray 
iron, bronze, silent steel, raw- 
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THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 








NOW AVAILABLE... 


HOT - DIP 


56 Illustrations 

s 

5 Tables 
e 

200 Pages 
a 

7 Charts 
@ 


Especially noteworthy 
is the bibliography of 
articles on the subject 
of galvanizing. 














ORDER YOUR 


STEEL, Book Department 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Enclosed is $6 for which please send postpaid, one 


GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. Spowers Jr. (Second Edition) 


This revised edition gives carefully reasoned explanations of why and wherefore 
of galvanizing. All the latest methods and processes are described and very 
copiously illustrated. New subject matter dealing with ‘Typical Modern Gal- 
vanizing Plant Construction and Procedure” is included. 


The author, W. H. Spowers Jr. is President, Spowers Research Laboratories, 
Inc., New York, and Commander attached Research Branch, Bureau of Ships, 
U.S. Navy. 


Fills a great need throughout the metal-working industry as it is designed spe- 
cifically for practical plant use. Valuable for reference in the library of every 
metallurgist, in all iron and steel-producing plants, and in technical schools 
and libraries everywhere. 


COPY TODAY! _.. .. PRICE $6.00 POSTPAID 


NAME 


copy of Hot-Dip Galvanizing Practice, second edition, 

by W. H. Spowers Jr., just published. ADDRESS 

‘Orders for delivery in Ohio must be accompanied by 

an additional 3% to cover compulsory state sales tax. Cre STATE 
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Heads (adjustable 
draw plates) draw rod accu- 
. rately to triangular, rectangu- 
#) lar and special shapes—both plain and ornamental. 
‘Be A\ll four sides are rolled simultaneously. “Standard” 
# Turks Heads, universal and plain types, are available 
f in a wide range of capacities, with friction or power | 
‘Bi driven rolls, tandem mountings and special attach- | 
i ments. Widely used as running-in guide and sizing § 
| #4 facility on pay-off side of rolling mills and wire §! 
flattening mills. Write for Bulletin TH. 


| STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 
i § 1536 Elmwood Avenue Providence 7, R. |. 
? MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rolling Mills ° 
Steel Die Sets 


= Hl 


} 
| 
“Standard” Turks 











i! j Power Presses to 500 Tons ° 
@ Swagers ° Turks Heads . 
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Springs, Stampings 
Wire Forms 





M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. ' 


STAMPINGS WIRE FORMS 
+ COTTERS + EXPANSION PLUGS 


SPRINGS 
WASHERS 





425 CENTRAL AVE. PONTIAC 12, MICH. 





=z ERENTIAL 


O., FINDLAY, OHIO 





Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 


an 2 ; 
Mee 7 St Locomotives, Lorries 

> ‘ AXLESS Trains and 
Aye Complete Haulage Systems 











-e@ PICKLING TANKS e 
ePLATING TANKS e 


eANODIZE TANKS€e@ | 
HEATING UNITS FOR ACID TANKS} 
HEIL PROCESS EQUIPMENT CO. 


12903 ELMWOOD AVE. CLEVELARMD, OHIO 


TOLEDO STAMPINGS — 


Let us make your stamping problems our problems. Our Engi- 
neering Department has had many years of experience in devel- -. 
opment work and our procuction facilities include not only a 
modern press depart- 
ment, but facilities for 
copper hydrogen braz- . 
ing and other types of 
welding and assembly- 
ing work. We solicit 
your prints and in- 
quiries. 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


Detroit Office: 2970 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, II. 
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OWLES 


GANG SLITTING KNIVES 


STANDARD for SERVICE and 
DURABILITY. Ground to extreme- 


ly close Tolerances and Finish. 
Made by TOOLMAKERS. 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 















BLAST FURNACE 
COPPER CASTINGS 


Bosh Plates Mantle Plates Cinder Notches 


Tuyeres Tuyere Coolers 
Hot Blast Valves and Valve Seats 


SMEETH-HARWOOD COMPANY 


2401-09 West Cermak Road, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Superior Blast Furnace Copper Castings Exclusively 














USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








MATERIALS 











OVERHEAD CRANES 


. Crane $7'3" S Northern 76’ S 
1-TON . Crane 57'3” pan P&H 40’ Span 
| 24" S Shepard ! a7’ 6 Whiting 38’ Span 
Detroit 10 Span 
Detroit 18’6” S$ 6-TON 20-TON 
Cleveland 88’ Shaw 21’10%” Span Overhead Crane 60 
Euclid 40° Span, 7-TON Whiting 75° Spen 
Charging & Quenching $s Niles 486” S 
2-TON Cranes 82° & 86° Spam = Puf'S1/4" Sy 7 
Conco 12’ § 74_-TON P&H 37’ 
a 192" Span Northern 26°7%" Span 25-TON 
4 AHiance 38’2” $ 
P&H 31°10%" Span <=» Bedford 67'8" om 
3-TON 10-TON Crane 74’4 
Shaw 51'2” Span S 
Chicago Tramrail 27% Cleveland 51'3” i P&H 80’ Span 
an Yd. B 
Pal oe'14 sgn Shaw er'8” é i rch s 
5-TON agg Pict $7°6" Span Nordern 75" Span 
iw >pan 35-TON 
Alliance 95° § roomy ly laa Overhead Crane 74°4° 
Grane 76” Span 15-TON 40-TON 
Dewen 90°C Spen Crane 74'4° Niles 151'9%” Span 
Detroit 84” Seen Crane 57'5%" SO-TON 
Northern 82’ Span Span Alliance fo Epes 
ear Ae ia, STON 
P&H 721” i Sienna dons 64'8%" Span 


Telephone us collect to discuss your requirements 


ECONOMY COMPANY, INC. 


49 Vanderbilt Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: Murray Hil) 4-1616 


For Sale 


42” USED PUTNAM LATHE 


In good operating condition. Motor driven. 
Gear operated, quick change gears. Swing 
over bed 431%”. Swing over carriage 
32%. Centers 41/0”. Hole in spindle 
28". Speeds in head 18. Driving motor 
30 h.p. 3 phase 60 cycle. Carriage motor 
3 h.p. 3 phase 60 cycle. 


National Valve & Mfg. Co. 
3101 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 











WILL SELL 
200,000 TONS 
STEEL SCRAP 


To mill that will sell us 70,000 tons 
of slabs, billets or %” plates for 
making 10” & 14” pipe. 


Write regarding ail or any part 
of the above to Box 249, 





STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 














For Sale 
STEEL PIPE MILL 
YODER MODEL W5-'/2 


Used only 6 months. Completely equipped 
to manufacture 6” pipe. Capacity 1%” 


to 6”. 
Priced to Sell 


ARKO PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Deelers and Manufacturers of Construction 

Machinery and Equipment 

804 Hammond Bldg.. Detroit 26, Mich. 
CAdillac 1894 








For Sale 


290,000 Ibs. 2%” square, 
round-cornered SAE-4340 
electric furnace 


Aircraft Quality 


2 BEL 


Certification Available 


AIRCOOLED MOTORS, Inc. 
Syracuse 8, New York 








RAIL 

STEEL PLATE 
STRUCTURALS, PIPE, 
TUBING, WIRE ROPE, 


FERROUS AND NON- 
FERROUS SCRAP 


BOUGHT- SOLD 


LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


of Washington 
9265 E. Marginal Way « Seattle 8, Wash. « Lander 6000 

















Wanted—SHEARINGS 


Any Amount—All Sizes, Galvanized, Cold 
and Hot Rolled Aluminum—Stainless and 
Copper. 6” Minimum Width te 36” Minimum 
Length. Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 
16 to 30 inclusive. 

Write or Wire 

Los Angeles Sheet Metal Mfg 

901-903 E. 9th St. Los year mg 2 “Calif. 
TRinity 4713 

















FOR SALE 
ONE USED 132° MORGAN SHEAR 


electrical equi as cuter tnd, capable 
of shearing mild steel plates up to 1-1 /2" 
by approximately 120° long. For further 


1076 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Wanted 
STEEL ROD 


Potomac Industries Corp. 
198 Broadway York 7, N. Y. 











New 
Telephone: COrtlandt 7-6642 


Y%4" to 1%" ASTM A-1539, Structural Grade. 








Wanted 
Cold Rolled Sheets, Deep Drawing 
Gauges {6 to 26. Minimum size 36 x 72. 
Assorted by gauges and sizes. 


Pickled and Oiled Sheets 


Gauges 16 to 26. Minimum size 36 x 72. 


Potomac Industries Corp. 
198 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 















Telephone: COrtlandt 7-6642 





STEEL 










































USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





MATERIALS 





=x ¥ 











For Sale 


7900 TONS RELAYING RAIL 


WITH ANGLE BARS, 
65-LB. ASCE SECTION. 


James M. Motley & Co., Inc. 
114 Liberty St. New York 6, N. Y. 








= TON CRANES 
MANUFACTURED 
BY HYSTER, 
Sterling, Silent 
Hoist 







FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
3 SALE 


A&A MACHINERY CORP. 
1267 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








prom 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

* TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 








OVERHEAD CRANES 


3—10 ton MODERN 2 Trolleys, 5 
Motors on each crane, 230 V. DC, 
30 ft. lift, spans are 81’, 40’ and 
39, still on runways, located in 
St. Louis. Full specs on request, 
inspection by appointment 


Samuel M. Davis 
510 LaSalle St. St. Louis 4, Mo. 





EVergreen 7-9466 
NEW ANU 
A i L RELAYING 
TRACK ACCESSORIES FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Barclay 7-2111 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 
Phone—Walnut 3300 
Michigan Distributor 
Cc. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 
2009 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 


WANTED 


Billets, Rounds, Axles, Bars 
for Re-rolling 
Practically any analysis 
Sizes 142” to 22” 


Write, Wire or Call 


GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
2100 Ailor Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-8601 




















RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen'l Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 
hep oon nag 
CHARL ESTON, W VA, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. PORTSMOUTH, VA, 


For Sale 
STRETCHER LEVELLER 


Will handle sheet steel 12 ft. Igth. 
x 62 in. wd. Equipped with 15 
H.P. Motor Hydraulic Pump 
100,000 Ib. Gauge 


Address Box 248, STEEL 
520 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 























For Sale 
FOUR OIL TANKS 


12,000 Gal. capacity. 10’ diameter, 20'6” 


long. Three outlets, 1 manhole. 
Call Michigan 1926 


COMMERCIAL FORGINGS Co. 








3709 East 91st St., Cleveland 5, O. 





New RAILS Relayers 


All sizes and weights. Also frogs, switches, 
spikes, bolts, tie plates, contractors’ and 
mill equipment carried in stock. 


488 Lexington M.K. FRANK Park Bidg. 
Ave., New Stack Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Yerk, N.Y. Reno, Nev. Carnegie, Pa. 











FOR SALE—FCRGING HAMMERS 


One (1) 10004 Chambersburg Pneumatic 
Motor Driven Forging Hommer, with Her- 
ringuone Gears. 49 4P, 1700 R.P.M., 220 
Volt, 3 Phase, 69 Cycle A.C. Mator-—Resist- 
ance Type Starter. Practically New 

One (1) 1100# Niles-Bement-Pond Single 
Frame Forging Hammer. Equipped for Air 
Operation. Good Condition. 


Both hammers may he inspected under 
power. 


GILL ROCK DRILL CO. 


Cornwall Rd. & Thru St., Lebanon, Pa. 








FOR SALE 
5—27" WF Beams 145# 80' 
5—30" WEF Beams 172# 80' 


KLINE IRON & METAL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1013 Columbia, S. C. 











HEXAGON AIRCRAFT BOLTS 


Complete and partially processed—in 
fair condition. Variety of sizes. 


E. W. FERRY SCREW PRODUCTS CO. 
8219 Almira Ave. Cleveland 2, Ohio 








For Sale 


15 H. P. VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 


Reeves 3 to 1 at $725.00 each. 
U. S. Motors 2 to 1 at $625 00 each. 


REITZ AND COMPANY 


Bellevue, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED 








Bids Wanted | Bids Wanted 

















TO CREDITORS, LIENHOLDERS AND ALL PERSONS 
INTERESTED IN THE PROPERTY AND ASSETS OF 
THE {1ALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, OR CLAIMING 
SOME RIGHT THERETO OR INTEREST THEREIN: 


You are hereby notified that on the 3rd day of November, 1947, the undersigned, John 
Lewis Smith and Lawrence E. Duffey, Ancillary Receivers of Aerodynamic “Lesearch Cor- 
poration and The Hall Manufacturing Company, duly appointed and qualified in a certain 
cause numbered Civil 5789 pending in the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio, Western Division, entitled United States of America and John Lewis 
Smith, Receiver of Aerodynamic Research Corporation, Plaintiffs, vs. Aerodynamic Re- 
search Corporation and The Hall Manufacturing Company, Defendants, presented their pe- 
tition to said Court for authority to sell certain assets and property of The Hall Manufac- 
turing Company, Toledo, Ohio, specified in a bid dated September 19, 1947, submitted by 
Vickers, Incorporated, Waterbury Tool Division, Waterbury, Connecticut, to purchase the 
same, said bid being annexed to said petition, and reading in part as follows: 


1. We hereby offer to purchase, on the terms and subject to the conditions herein 
set forth, the following: 

(a) All the assets of Hall at the time of transfer of title to us (which must 
include those reflected in the preliminary balance sheet of Hall as of June 30, 1947, 
heretofore submitted to us, subject to increase or decrease in the assets, which we 
acquire, as a result of the ordinary and regular conduct of its business between 
June 30, 1947 and the time of transfer of title), including without limitation, in- 
ventory, fixed assets, automobiles, deferred items, goodwill, trademarks, the right 
to use the name ‘Hall’, rights to or under patents, insurance policies, and the right 
to have assigned to us Hall’s rights under any or all unfilled orders; but not in- 
cluding cash on hand or in banks or notes receivable or accounts receivable at the 
time of transfer of title; and 

(b) All the interest of Aerodynamic Research Corporation in patents and (if 
we so elect) rights under patents previously owned or used by the corporation or 
division that formerly conducted the business now operated by Hall, which corpora- 
tion, we believe, was an Ohio corporation using the name ‘Hall’ 


2. We will pay for the assets which we desire to purchase and which are referred 
to in paragraph 1 above, when title thereto has been transferred to us and we have 
received possession thereof, the sum of $350,000, plus or minus the amount of any 
net increase or decrease, as the case may be, in the book amounts of such assets be- 
tween June 30, 1947 (as shown by the balance sheet of Hall as of June 30, 1947, above 
referred to) and the time of transfer of title to us, as shown by an audit of the books 
and accounts of Hall by a firm of independent publie accountants (on a basis consist- 
ent with that used in the preparation of the June 30, 1947 balance sheet) as of the 
time of such transfer of such title. It is understood that the $350,000 bid herein is al- 
located as follows: $125,000 to the land and buildings (hereinafter called the ‘real 
property’) and $225,000 to the balance of the assets which we desire to purchase and 
which are referred to in paragraph 1 above, such balance being hereinafter referred to 
as the ‘personal property’ In the event that the transfer to us of title and possession 
of the personal property shall be made separately or at a different time from the trans- 
fer to us of title to the real property, the net increase or decrease referred to in the 
preceding sentence in the book value of such personal property shall be added to or 
subtracted from, as the case may be, the $225,000 amount allocated to such personal 
property and the $225,000 amount as so adjusted shall be the sum to be paid for such 
personal property, and the net increase or decrease, referred to in the preceding sen- 
tence, in the book value of the real property shall be added to or subtracted from, as 
the case may be, the amount of $125,000 allocated to such real property and the $125,- 
000 amount as so adjusted shali be the sum to be paid for the real property. We will 
assume no liabilities of Hall or of Aerodynamic Research Corporation.’’ 


You are further notified that on the 4th day of November, 1947, said Court entered an 
order, finding and determining that a sale of said assets and property of The Hall Manu- 
facturing Company free and clear of all liens and encumbrances was necessary; that the 
said bid of Vickers, Incorporated, Waterbury Tool Division therefor was the highest and 
best bid received to the date thereof by the undersigned Ancillary Receivers, and ordering 


(a) that all persons interested in said property and assets or concerned with the 
sale thereof show cause at a hearing to be held before said Court at Room 204, United 
States Court House and Customs House, Toledo, Ohio, on November 26th, 1947, at 
10 o'clock a.m., (EST) why said bid of Vickers, Incorporated, Waterbury Tool Division 
should not be accepted by the undersigned and sale of said property ordered in accord- 
ance with said bid; 








Opportunities 





ARMY AIR CORPS SURPLUS 






The U.S. Government 
Paid $18.50 For These 
Fine watches 


(Ch 


For Engineering Time Studies - For Sports Events 


Precision built to Army Air Corps standards. 
Cc, lead, 


last. 





rev 


of the hands record ten 


seconds. Each second is divided into “tenths.” 
Revolutions of the second hands are recorded 
up to 5 minutes... on a separate dial... giving 
you minutes ... seconds and tenths of seconds. 
Starts... stops...and re-sets through the stem 


of the watch. 9 Jewels. 


Write, Wire or Phone your order —Dept. 14 


COLONIAL « Detroit 26, Mich. 


25 State Street 


Established 1919 








FOR SALE 


PLATE SHOP. 


plate work up to 34”. 

with good organization. 
FOUNDRY. 
equipped for production moulding of light 
Excellent opportunity for com- 
pany needing castings to acquire operat- 


IRON 
castings. 


ing foundry. 


EDWARD H. ZOLL 


Industrial Properties Throughout the East 


790 Broad St. 


Phone MArket 3-4537 & 3-4539 


Well equipped shop for 


Established business 
Price reasonable. 


Gray iron foundry 


Newark 2, N. J. 








TOOL STEEL BUSINESS 
For Sale 
Including stock of steel and equipment. 


HERCULES STEEL CO. 


246 Hanna Bldg. 


Cleveland 15, O. 





a 
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(b) that this notice be given and published to the persons and in the manner 
stated therein; 


(c) that any person desiring to submit a bid for said property and assets may 
present the same to the Ancillary Receivers, at 312 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio, be- 
fore the date of the hearing aforesaid, or to said Receivers at Room 204, United States 
Court House and Custom House, Toledo, Ohio at 9 o’clock A.M. (EST) on November 
26, 1947, being one hour before the time of said hearing. Such bid shall be in the 
same form as that submitted by Vickers, Incorporated, Waterbury Tool Division, or, in 
a form containing terms and conditions deemed by the Court to be more advantageous 
to the interests of the receivership estate. Separate bids may be made by individuals, 
firms or corporations for all of the personal or all of the real property, provided, that 
any such bid must be in excess of the amount bid for such property by said Vickers, 
Incorporated, Waterbury Tool Division, and no bid for the personal property, will be 
considered or accepted unless such bid together with a bid for said real property ex- 
ceeds by $12,500.00 the total bid heretofore made by said Vickers, Incorporated, Water- 
bury Tool Division. Provided further that no such bid shall be considered by said Re- 
ceivers or by the Court unless the person, firm or corporation making the same shall 
deposit with the Ancillary Receivers a certified check in the amount of $25,000.00 se- 
curing the faithful performance thereof. 


John Lewis Smith, Lawrence E. Duffev, Ancillary Receivers of 
Aerodynamic Research Corporation and The Hall Manufacturing 
Company. 











TURN 


TO THE 
CLASSIFIED PAGES 


To fill that open position. STEEL’s 
readers include men of wide ex- 
perience and training in the metal- 
working industries. Rates are mod- 
erate. For additional information 
write STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleve- 


land 13, O. 


























CLASSIFIED 





Help Wanted | 


Help Wanted 


Employment Service 











WANTED 


Designer and Experimental Manager 
Established Farm Machinery Factory 








Excellent opportunity for a man 
experienced in designing of Farm 
Implements and related tools, dies, 
jigs and patterns for Gray Iron 
and Malleable Castings. Must be 
capable of laying out work and 
supervising manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. 

Permanent position with pension 
plan. In reply, cover fully age, edu- 
cation, experience and salary ex- 


pected. 
Address Box 35 


Stillwater - Minnesota 





Wanted 
ROLLING MILL SUPERVISOR 


Progressive Chicago steel plant desires a competent 
and experienced man who is presently employed 
and interested in securing a position with excellent 
opportunities. Give full details regarding age, 
experience, 245, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., 


education, etc. Write Box 


Cleveland 13, O. 











GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF RAILROAD 
car rebuilding and reclamation plant. Applicant 
to be from thirty to thirty-seven years of age. 
No less than five years in supervision of general 
plant operations. Reply Box 247, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


| assuring, if employed, full 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 
thoroughly organized confidential service of 37 
years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 


| technical and executive positions of the calibre 


indicated through a procedure individualized to 
each client’s requirements. Retaining fee pro- 
tected by refund provision. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name and 
address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 110 
Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000 — $25,000. 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men who 
seek a change of connection under conditions 
rotection to present 
position. Send name and address one for details. 
Personal —s invited ey THAYER 
JENNINGS, Dept. S, 109 Chure St., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 





ee 
- tans same miver 














CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 


For Structural Steel Fabrication Plant 


We are looking for an ambitious 
man to fit in with a growing steel 
concern. Must have thorough 
knowledge of Structural Engineer- 
ing and capable of handling men. 
Also, ability to properly schedule 
work through drafting room. Write 
Box 243, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 











Professional Services 





38 years experience designing and installing 
GALVANIZING PLANTS for every’ purpose 


W. H. SPOWERS, JR. 
NEW YORK: 


551 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON: 
Parkfairfax 
Alexandria, Va. 














EXPAND 


YOUR REPRESENTATION... 


An advertisement here puts you 
in touch with trained, efficient, 
reliable men looking for new 
lines. Write STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





AVAILABLE 


Department are at your service. 


for a noted manufacturer. 





IMMEDIATELY 


SHEET FABRICATING FACILITIES 
STAINLESS STEEL & ALUMINUM TO 1/4” & BLACK IRON UP TO 1” 


CAN FURNISH SUBSTANTIAL QUANTITIES OF 
MATERIAL IN CERTAIN GAUGES. 


Large, efficient shop; completely equipped with latest Shears, Brakes, 
Punch Presses, Welding Equipment and other facilities offers prompt deliv- 
ery of sheet metal fabrication work. 
highest caliber supervision and thoroughly experienced Engineering 
Plant is especially equipped to produce 
complete units; for example; recently completed 300 air conditioning units 


SEND PRINTS — DETAILS FOR PROMPT QUOTATION. WRITE OR PHONE: 


HOWARD ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


2235 Buck St.—Cincinnati 14, O.—Phone: DUnbar 2330 


Large, highly-trained work force, 











SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY... Since 1905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 
SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 
or Combined with Non-Metal Mate- 
rials 





WRITE FOR Nts 
ARGE SCALE PRODUCTIO 
OR PARIS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRD VINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











IF YOU HAVE CAPACITY OPEN, 


why not line up sub-contract work through 
an advertisement in this section? For ad- 
ditional information or rates, write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








ALMA PAYS THE FREIGHT 


* Job Machining 
* Production Machining 
* Automatic Screw Machining 
* Heat Treating—Welding 
* Tools—Jigs—Fixtures—Gages 
* Special Machinery 
* Designing—Engineering 
* Complete Assemblies 
* Modern Factory 








Send In Your Blue Prints 
For Quotation. 


ALMA MOTOR COMPANY 


Office—1434 National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone, Clifferd 2716 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
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ADVERTISING 


INDEX 





& 


Accurate Spring Mfg. Co. 
Aetna-Standord Engineering Co., The 
Inside Front Cover 
Air Reduction 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp. 
Alemite 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Allied Products Corporation 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Alma Motor Co. 
Aluminum Company of America 
Aluminum industries, Inc. 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
American Roller Bearing Co. 
American Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, Refractories Di- 
vision 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, The, 
Steel Works Division 

Basic Refractories, Inc. 

Belmont Iron Works, The 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Beverly Shear Mfg. Co. 

Bixby, R. W., Inc. 

Brooke, E. & G., lron Co. 

Brush Development Co., The 


Standard 


Carboloy Co., Inc. 

Carborundum Co., The 

Chicago Perforating Co. ; 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., The 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., The 

Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., The, 
Cleveland Tramrail Division 119 

Cleveland Tramrail Division, The Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. ‘ 119 

Columbia Steel Co. 28, 29 
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the RIGHT hergonoyes 


the RIGHT shaft spéed 


and RIGHT where you want it 


Master Motors, available in millions on millions of combinations of types 
and ratings, permit you to use a power drive on each Boks that's just right 

. @ power drive that will add greatly to the ssiapocbihes, appearance, 
and economy of each of your applications, Use Master Motors to increase 
the salability of your motor-driven products .. . improve the economy, 


safety, and productivity of your plant equipment. 
THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY * DAYTON 1, OHIO 












UNITED 


Following is a list of rolling equipment at Homestead 
Works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation using 
Timken Bearings on roll necks and at other positions. 


Four High United Finishing Hot Plate Mill, 
27” and 54” x 100”, (4 stands) installed 1936. 
Timken Bearings on all back-up and work roll 
necks and mill drives. 


Four High United Reversing Hot Mill, 36” 
and 54” x 120”, (one stand) installed 1937. 
Timken Bearings on all back-up and work roll 
necks and mill drive. 


Universal Beam Mill, 52”, installed 1927. 
Timken Bearings on vertical rolls. 


Two High United Slabbing Mill, 45” x 80”, in- 
stalled 1942. Timken Bearings on all roll necks, 
screwdowns, edger drives, tables, table drives, 


ingot transfer car and shear. 


Four High Mesta Plate Mill, 38” x 58” x 160”, 
installed 1942. Timken Bearings on all work 
rolls and tables. 


Timken Bearings have a splendid record of accom- 
plishment in all of this equipment. The slabbing mill 
for example consistently has out-produced any other 
slabbing mill ever built, while in the 160” plate mill 
which it feeds, no Timken Bearing ever has had to 
be repaired or replaced. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER C—) THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST —-€§)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION He 





